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A STIR IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BY THE EDITOR. é 

Ir is generally supposed that selfishness—one of the most odious at- 
tributes of our nature—is overcome and anihilated by matrimony, Old 
maids and old bachelors seem generally obnoxious to the imputation of 
this vice, and their state of single unblessedness is constantly imputed to 
the circumstance of \their self-love predominating over their love for 
others; not that the female portion of the unmarried, should labour 
under this stigma, inasmuch as they are, by custom and prejudice, pro- 
hibited from expressing their feelings towards the male portion, a pri- 
vation to which the make portion are not subjected with regard to them. 

The greatest hero of our time and country compares the different 
individual details of a battle with those of a ball; every man recollects 
with whom he himself danced, but as to the rest of the mélée he can give 
no correct or accurate account, being too much occupied in his own per- 
sonal service to spare any of his attention to the rest of the field. Many 
a time and oft have we seen, during the heat of action in the dansatory 
campaign, the longing eye and wistful countenance of the yet un- 
asked maiden directed towards every thing that looked like a disengaged 
and asking man, in hopes that her turn might come ; and that, although 
plain and not very youthful, she might yet be afforded an opportunity of 
showing her dear young friends that she was not yet quite laid upon the 
shelf. The night passes away—nobody solicits bee bad and she re- 
turns home with her aunt, or mother, or chaperon, huddled up in the 
darkest corner of the carriage, vexed, dissatisfied, and dispirited, but 
perfectly qualified, from the involuntary tranquillity of her position to 
furnish an irreproachably correct account of the evening’s proceedings 
for any gazette in the world. 

In life it is much the same—eyes are eloquent to be sure, and much 
may be said by signal, or told by telegraph ; but as, with all its modern 
improvements, society has not yet ordained that ladies are to propose to 
gentlemen, they are doomed and destined to wait until they are asked ; 
and therefore is it, we repeat, that they should not be blamed for remaining 
single, nor should their singleness be taken as a proof of selfishness. While 
on the other hand, unless want of fortune or health, or any other essential 
to matrimonial happiness can be pleaded in bar, the old bachelor who 
— ** ask and have,” does incur, with something like justice, the charge 
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from which we feel it due to the single ladies of a certain or uncertain 
age to vindicate them. ibe eh 

But sometimes—we trust rarely—selfishness exhibits itself in married 
life, and not matrimonially either ; because as one of the great operations 
of the mysteries of marriage is to make the husband and wife, one, it neces- 
sarily follows—itsounds like abuil—that if one be selfish, they bothshould 
be selfish; that is to say, jointly selfish in their double unity ; and in so far 
as domestic felicity is concerned, the accordance of one half with the other 
half is most desirable as promotive of harmony and comfort. What has 

ne with the Siamese Twins we cannot, at present, pretend to say; but 
as they must by this time be extremely respectable gentlemen as to age 
and standing in life, we can conceive nothing much more disagreeable 
to Mr. Chang wishing to sit down, than Mr. Ching’s being exceedingly 
anxious to take a walk; nor any thing less likely to be delightful than 
Mr. Ching’s choosing to sing a convivial song while Mr. Chang is suf- 
fering under a dreadful headach. And yet it falls to our lot to know 
a family—no, not a family, for they have no children, but a pair of 

ple who, selfish in the extreme, are not selfish in unison—they are 
both selfish, separately selfish, and carry their selfishness to a pitch far 
beyond the belief of the most credulous believer in human infirmities. 
hey live in the country, in a very pretty house, with a very well-ar- 

aa establishment; they visit nobody—nobody visits them—the 
walls which surround the kitchen garden are thickly set with broken glass 
—the palings of the shrubberies arestudded with tenter-hooks—two fierce 
dogs range about the stable-yard, and steel traps and spring guns are 
set in the grounds every night. Against the gable end of’ the coach- 
house, which touches the road, a board is affixed, announcing that all 
persons begging will be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law, 
together with a long list of rewards, offered by the parish for the ap- 
prehension of offenders of every description, such as may be seen 
exhibited on the Surrey side of Richmond bridge, and in other parts 
adjacent, and which, from the obliteration of certain words (the effect 
of time and weather), reads thus, 


For setting fire to a dwelling-house, [00Z. reward. 
For Housebreaking, 1002. reward, 
For sheep stealing, 502. reward. 


and so on; thereby holding out to the hasty or incautious reader a pre- 
mium for the commission of crime, instead of a warning against its . 
perpetration. 

The name of this isolated couple was Munns, derived originally, as 
the clergyman of the parish imagined, from monos—his intercourse with 
the family was very limited. Mr. and Mrs. Munns were always ill 
when there was a charit sermon preached, and as to any little parochial 
subscriptions which might be proposed, Mr. Munns declined interfering, 
observing that Providence had given the country an admirable law for 
the maintenance of the poor; under the provisions of which, besides 
wholesome and regular diet, they were relieved from the worry of ever 
seeing or being pestered by their relations or friends, and, by the salu- 
tary regulations of their respective residences, relieved from the trouble 
of taking any unnecessary exercise. 

With regard to their servants, it is impossible to convey an adequate 
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idea of the manner in which they treated them ; believing, strange to 
say, not only that they were exceedingly kind to them, but prodigiously 
popular with them. The gardener’s daughter, Fanny Till, was despe- 
rately in love with the footman, Nokes—Fanny was noticed by Mrs. 
Munns because she found her an excellent workwoman with her needle ; 
and Nokes was a favourite of his master—after his way—because he 
succeeded in worrying every body else. The marriage of the young couple 
was saiihe ted been settled—and agreed upon, but the moment 
Munns and Mrs. Munns discovered that when they married, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nokes, and not only they, but Till pére, the gardener himself 
meant to quit them, they declared that if they married they should not 
have a shilling of the hundred pounds which, to ensure her father’s 
services, Mr. Munns had promised Fanny. 

Flesh and blood could not bear this, and sundry indications of revolt 
had manifested themselves in the establishment, when a day full of in- 
cidents arrived—such as indeed might have tired the patience of Job; 
which day, and which incidents, be it ours to describe. 

It was on a fine Friday in June—all this sort of thing happens on 
Fridays—that Mr. and Mrs. Munns being seated at breakfast, Mr. 
Munns observed that there were no eggs on the table. Bell was rung— 
Nokes appeared—why were there no eggs ?—Nokes could not tell— 
would ask. He did so, and the answer was, that something very bad 
was the matter in the poultry-yard, and that eleven of the hens had 
died within the last three days. 

‘* Send for Biggins this instant,” said Munns. 

Biggins was the woman in charge of the department. 

“Well Biggins,” said Mr. Munns, when she made her appear- 
ance, her eyes red with crying, and her hands and limbs trembling, 
“‘ what’s all this about my hens 2?” 

**T beg your pardon sir,” said Biggins, ‘‘ but—” 

‘¢ Pardon—what has pardon to do with it,” said the master, “ eleven 
of my hens dead in three days—psha—you must go.” 

‘‘ But, sir, will you hear the reason ?” said Biggins. 

“Yes, Mr. M.,” said the lady, ‘hear what she has to say for her- 
self.” 

‘‘I think, sir,” said Biggins, ‘‘ they must have eaten something that 
disagreed with them—some herb—” 

‘« Oh that’s it,” said Munns, ‘‘and why the deuce didn’t you pre- 
vent their doing so—what else are you paid for 2” 

‘I couldn't, sir,” said the woman, bursting into tears. ‘I couldn’t 
attend to them as I ought.” 

“Why not—eh ?” 

“‘ You know, sir,” said Biggins, ‘my poor husband and the two 
children have been very ill for the last fortnight.” 

‘* Well, what of that?” 

‘I could not leave them entirely, sir,” said she. 

‘‘Oh,” said Munns, “so because your husband and children are ill, 
I am to have no new-laid eggs for breakfast.” 

‘“‘ I can get some in the village, sir,” said Biggins. 

“A fortnight old, eh ?” said Munns. ‘No, start off to the 
farmers, and any where, where they have got good laying hens, buy 
some, and take more care of them for the future—d’ye hear?” 
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“I don’t think, sir,” said Biggins, ‘‘I can leave the poor children 
long enough to do that, but—” ' 

‘Oh well, well, then,” said Munns, “ go along—go along—if you 
can’t, we must get somebody who can.” 

The poor woman cast a look at her mistress, hoping to meet with a 
smile of consolation; but no, she turned from her scornfully, and away 
went Biggins. 

“I tell you what, Mrs. Munns,” said Munns, “ it is all very well for 
you, ma’am, who think of nobody but yourself, to keep this sick man 
and his children about the premises, I don’t like pulmonary complaints 
so near me—I have heard they are catching.” 

‘‘So have I,” said the lady, ‘‘ but I take care never to go near 
them.” 

‘They must go, Mrs. Munns,” said the gentleman. 

** So they shall, Mr. Munns,”’ said the lady. 

‘* Why, if the man dies here,” continued the gentleman, ‘‘ we shall 
have to burn the bed and the furniture, and every thing he has been 
using.” 

«What, the new beds and bedsteads in the attics ?” said the lady. 

‘To be sure,” said Munns. ‘I don’t know much of medicine, but 
I have read somewhere in a book, which by the way I borrowed and 
never returned, that the asthma in men is like the glanders in horses, 
and you know when a horse dies of the glanders you burn all his har- 
ness and clothing, and fresh whitewash the stable.” 

** Dear, dear,” said Mrs, Munns. ‘ but that will cost us something. 
Oh, they must go—go directly.” 

This humane and interesting dialogue was at this juncture interrupted 
by the arrival of the ‘village lawyer,” who rejoiced in the name of 
Driver, and who was received by the lady with one of her least dis- 
agreeable smiles, and the somewhat commonplace remark that they 
had not seen him for an age. 

‘* No madam,” said Driver, ‘“‘I have been very much engaged.” 

“Ah,” said Munns, “ getting the title deeds ready forme—eh? I 
think I made a good bargain there, Mr. Driver—nothing like offering 
ready money to a man in distress.” 

*“* Why, no sir,” said Driver, ‘‘to tell you truth, I have not been 
able to attend to them yet.” 

‘¢ Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Munns, “ that is extremely odd—to mind 
any other business than ours; really, I—” 

‘‘ Why, madam,” said Mr. Driver, “‘I trust that the melancholy 
circumstance which has occurred in our family may perhaps excuse it ; 
we received news of my poor father—” 

Me “ Excellent, obliging man,” said Munns, “I have a high regard for 
im.” 

“Alas sir!” said Mr. Driver, “he died suddenly the day before yes- 

terday, at Tewkesbury.” 

** Dear me,” said Mrs. Munns, “ how people pop off !’” 

‘“‘ Ah,” said Munns, “ that’s very sad—very sad—lI am afraid that 
will delay your doing my deeds for me.” 

‘IT hope sir,” said Driver, ‘ in a day or two, to be able to get them 
done ; either by myself—or—” 

** Did your father die rich, Mr. Driver ?” said Munns. 
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‘¢ ] believe so, sir,” said Driver. 

‘‘ Then you will probably leave this neighbourhood ?” said Mrs. Munns, 

*¢ Why, really madam,” said Driver, “ I have hardly had time to 
think of my future plans. An event of such importance coming upon 
one so suddenly, opens a new view of the world.” 

** Oh, I know,” said Mrs. Munns, “ only what I meant was, that if 
a did go, perhaps you would let us have the refusal of 4 ultry ; 

should like very much half a dozen ef those remarkably fine hens 
which we saw one day at your house, for we have been very unfortu- 
nate in our farm-yard.” 

‘Oh dear, madam!” said Driver, staring with wonder at the fair 
lady’s presence of mind with regard to her own personal conveniences, 
at such a moment, “ pray don’t think of waiting for my departure—the 
moment I return home I will give orders that six or eight of them shall 
be secured, if you will take the trouble of sending for them in the 
morning,” 

** A thousand thanks,” said the lady; ‘ depend upon it they shall be 
sent for the first thing.” 

‘¢ Tam sorry,” said Mr. Driver, ‘‘I have intruded upon you with my 
melancholy news; but, besides affording a reason for my not having 
finished ‘Mr. Munns’s business, the communicating one’s sorrows to 
friends like you, affords a melancholy satisfaction.” 

“I assure you I feel,” said Mr. Munns, “that I shall long and 
seriously regret his loss;—he was a good man.” 

** He was, indeed !” said Driver. 

‘‘ You must not over-fret yourself, Mr. Driver,” said Mrs. Munns ; 
‘* you will not be fit for business; and recollect the deeds press—there 
may be a ‘slip ’twixt the cup and the lip’—and what makes me more 
anxious is, that my jointure is to be increased upon the estate.” 

‘¢ ] will do all I can, ma’am,” said Driver ; ** good morning.” 

‘‘ Good morning,” said Munns, shaking him by the hand; ‘I feel 
for you deeply—good morning.” 

‘“So do I,” added Mrs. Munns ; “ good morning—now, mind, Mr. 
Driver, don’t forget the fowls.” 

And so, ringing the bell for some one to usher him out, in rushed 
Stephen, the page, from the next room, and in his anxiety not to incur 
his mistress’s displeasure, missed his fcoting, and came head over 
heels down the staircase; whereupon Stephen, the page, set up a cry 
most shrill and strong. 

“« What the deuce is the matter now?” said Munns. 

‘* Hold your tongue, brat,”’ cried Mrs. Munns. 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” said the page, blubbering ; “‘ but I’ve hurt myself— 
I think I have broken my head.” 

‘‘ What do I care for that?” said Mrs. Munns; “ your noise will 
make my head ache all day.” 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, sir,” cried Munns; ‘are we to be pestered 
because you are so awkward ?” 

‘“‘ T only ran as fast as I could, sir,” said the boy; ‘* and— 

‘ I tell you what, sir,” said Munns, “ my comfort is not to be dis- 
turbed by your noise :—if ever you tumble down stairs again, and hurt 
yourself in this way, I'll have you horsewhipped—so get along, and no 
more crying.” 
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This threat may seem outré and unnatural; but a fact.is recorded 
as true, which fully justifies it. During the rebuilding of the church 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, after its destruction, by fire, on the 17th 
of September, 1795, a bricklayer’s labourer was'working on the scaf- 
fold, in front of it, next the market, with his son, a boy of about four- 
teen, when the lad missed his footing, and fell to the ground, 
miraculous to say, without any injury, except a bruise or two; where- 
upon his exemplary parent literally did what Mr. Munns only threat- 
ened to do to Stephen, the page, and flogged his child for his stupidity 
in tumbling. 

“ Well,” said Munns, having terrified the page into a subdued sob- 
bing, ending in silence, ‘‘ Driver must have been very old.” 

«* He was a great bore,” said Mrs. Munns. ' 

“Oh! horrid—except in business,” said Munns; “‘he was sharp 
enough there—he was very fond of us.” | 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Munns; “that is more than I ever was of him— 
and, to be sure, as he was to go, was not it a good thought of mine 
about the fowls ?—because, if he had lived, I never should have thought 
of his son’s going—or—” 

** I have told you a thousand times,” said Munns, “‘ one ought never 
to despair—good always comes out of evil.” 

** Not always,” said Mrs. Munns; ‘“ what do you think of the head- 
ach I have got ‘—all the consequence of that odious little wretch’s tum- 
ble and noise—I shan’t close my eyes this night.” 

“Oh!” said Munns, ‘then I shall beg leave to sleep on the couch 
in my own dressing-room— you will keep me awake with your moan- 
ings and groanings.” 

** Suppose I should get worse,” said Mrs. Munns, “ who is to attend 
to me ?” 

“« Your maid, whom you are so fond of,” said Munns. 

“* She is of no great use,” replied the lady; ‘* she expects to be con- 
fined every day.” 

*“* That's your fault, for allowing her to marry,” said Munns. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Munns. ‘I didn’t do it to please or gratify her— 
I coulda’t do without her.” 

“ She flatters you, and you are humbugged by her,” said Munns, 

“ As you are by Till, your gardener,” said the lady. 

+7 like my gardener,” said Munns; ‘he does all I bid him do— 
besides, look at my garden !” 

“* Well, then, if you come to that,” said Mrs. Munns, “ you have 
given leave to Fanny to marry that stupid, awkward fellow, Nokes.” 

“* That’s not settled yet,” said Munns. 

‘I certainly should not have consented to Sibly’s marriage,” said 
Mrs. Munns, * if I had any idea of her having the prospect of a family 
so soon :—however, I shall send her away to her friends, to-morrow, 
and when it is all over, she can come back.” 

At this moment, Sibly, the interesting object of their deliberations, 
rushed into the room, pale and terrified. 

** What's the matter, now ?” cried Mrs. Munns. 
** Oh ! ma’am—Nokes !” said Sibly. 

** What ?” said Munns. 

“ Nokes !” replied Sibly, in an agitated manner. 
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‘¢ What of him ?” cried Munns. 

‘¢ His eye—oh ! his eye,” said Sibly. 

‘‘ What's the matter with his eye ?”” cried Munns, still Jouder. 

‘*¢ Why don’t you speak, Sibly ?” said the lady. 

‘* His eye is out !—yes, ma’am, Mr. Nokes’s eye is out,” exclaimed the 
hysterical soubrette, and sank upon a chair, regardless of the presence 
in which she was standing. 

‘‘ Tell us—poor fellow!” said Munns: “ his eye !—how was it ?” 

‘‘ He was cleaning the large glass in the drawing-room,” said Sibly 
faintly; ‘‘ when the frame somehow gave way, and the glass fell upon 
his head—and, oh, dear! oh, dear! his right eye is cut out.” 

‘¢ Is the glass broken ?” screamed Munns. 

‘“¢ Into a thousand bits, sir,” said Sibly. 

‘¢ What upon earth could induce the fellow to touch it?” said Munns, 

‘“¢ The doctor was luckily in the house with Mr. Biggins,” continued 
Sibly, ‘‘ he has picked one piece of glass out of his eye, but there 
are two more bits in it. Oh! ma’am, such a sight, it has had such an 
effect upon me, I am sure I—shall be much the worse for it.” 

“ Oh, dear, no! I hope not,” said her mistress. 

‘‘ T feel very bad indeed, ma‘am,” said Sibly. 

‘“‘ Well, then, in that case, Sibly,” said Mrs. Munns, “ if you really 
are so bad, we must get a post-chaise directly, and send you off to 
Dumpsford, where you can get the stage-coach, and go to London.” 

‘«‘ And I tell you what,” said Munns, “ Nokes can go with her; he 
won’t be fit to work fora month or two after this infernal stupidity of 
knocking his eye out; so they can both go together.” 

«¢ But, madam,” said Sibly, “‘ I really—” 

‘“« And I really tell you there is nothing else to be done ; so see about 
getting your things packed up directly,” said Mrs. Munns. Sibly gave 
her a look of piteous remonstrance, but it had no effect, and she retired. 

‘‘ Come, Mrs. Munns,” said the master of this happy family; ‘“ let 
us endeavour to cool ourselves by a walk in the garden—I think my 
notion of sending away Nokes is not a bad one—that will get rid of his 
— with Fanny Till, and of her too—the glass, however, is a heavy 

oss.” 

‘¢ Ai!” said Mrs. Munns, “ all your misfortunes come of your over- 
kindness to the servants—I have no patience with you.” 

‘‘ I like that,” said Munns; “ it is you who spoil them every day of 
your life—come take a walk.” 

«| hate walking—cannot you walk by yourself?” 

“‘ | hate walking by myself, but I suppose I must—” 

Saying which, they proceeded towards the gates of his favourite 
garden, where they encountered poor Fanny, crying bitterly. One fact 
being perhaps essential for the reader to know and understand, namely, 
that although Nokes, the awkward, had broken the glass to pieces, he 
had not cut his eye out, or indeed, in the slightest degree injured him- 
self; the report being merely a ruse of Sibly’s to sooth the violence of 
her master’s rage at the loss of the mirror, by an admixture of pity for 
the fate of the man. 

“< Well, Fanny, what do you want?” said Munns. 

‘« Please sir,” said she, ‘‘ Mr. Sibly tells me you are going to send 


away Nokes.” 
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“* 1 am going to send away Nokes to get him cured,” said Munns. 

* He will get well quite as soon here, sir;” said Fanny. ‘ And then 
it won’t hinder our marriage.” 

‘“* What d’ye mean to have him still?” said Munns. 

** Yes, if you please, sir,” said Fan. 

‘¢ Why, he has got but one eye !” said Munns. 

“¢ I don’t mind that, sir,” said Fan, ‘‘ if you don’t.” 

** Why, you'll have a parcel of one-eyed children !” said Munns. 

** They will be as well off as their father then, sir,” said Fanny. 

“ What! marry a Cyclops ?” 

** No; Joseph Nokes is his name, sir,” said Fanny. 

‘* I cannot consent to such a thing,” said Munns; resolved to get 
rid of the affair and the promise of the hundred pounds which he had 
made to the gardener. ‘* It must not be.” 

** If you please, sir,”’ said Fanny, ‘‘ as it is I who am to marry Mr. 
Nokes, “a | not you, I like him, sir, just as well with one of his eyes 
as with both.” 

‘* You are mad, child !” said Munns. 

“ Very well, sir,” said Fanny, “ so I am, and if you please I will just 
step and tell my father that you mean to break your word with us.” 

And away she went. 

** Well, Mr. Munns,” said Mrs. M., with a look which might have 
conveyed two or three meanings ; “‘ things are come to a mighty agree- 
able pass—why the girl has the impudence to threaten you.” 

** ] am very sorry for it,” said Munns. 

* What!” said the lady, bridling up in an unusually sharp manner. 
** Is it the young lady you aie afraid of, or her father—your gardener ?” 

‘© No; of neither,” said Munns, *‘ but I am afraid he won’t take care 
of my melons—I love melons—they are so cooling and refreshing—they 
do me good.” 

** I detest them,” said Mrs. Munns; ‘and so, for the sake of a few 
melons, you will let this marriage take place, after all we have said 
about it.” 

** I don’t know,” said Munns; ‘ I must consider about it—but here 
comes some other plague, Hobbs, the coachman, with a face as long as 
my arm. Well, Hobbs,” added he, interrogating as the man approached 
him, ‘* is any thing the matter with the horses ?” 

‘“* Werry bad accident indeed, sir,” said Hobbs; “ my little boy, 
Jem, sir, he took the osses down to the water, the big chestnut pops his 
foot right into a hole, comes down as nice as ninepence, and chucks my 
litde Jem right over his head.” 

‘** Is the horse hurt, sir ?’’ said Munns, in an agony of anxiety. 

‘* Not a farden the worse, sir,” said Hobbs; ‘* but my poor little Jim 
has got his leg broke.” 

** And the horse not hurt ?” 

** Not a bit, sir.” 

‘*What a fool you must be,” added the «master, “to trust a little 
chap like that, on a big horse like Prancer.” 

“He has taken them down to water reg’larly afore, sir,” said Hobbs. 

** Well now, sir, make haste,” said Munns; “ run to the farrier and 
fetch him directly to the stables—let him cast his eye over the horse, 
and see that nothing really has happened to him.” 
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‘‘ There is nothing the matter with the oss, sir,” said Hobbs; ‘and 
if you please, I want just to get Mr. Totts, the doctor, as lives down 
below, to tend to my poor Jim.” 

‘‘ There can be no necessity for that, Hobbs,” said Mrs, Munas, 
: for Mr. Twister, our apothecary and surgeon, is actually in the 

ouse.” 

‘** Yes, ma’am,” said Hobbs; ‘but I vally my poor child, and I 
harn’t got no opinion of Dr. Twister in the leg-setting line. I never 
rg forget the job he made with Harry, as was helper, when he broke 

is leg.” 

‘* Harry!” exclaimed Munns, with surprise, a little tinctured with 
soger ‘‘ why, what do you mean, Hobbs? Harry—why he is settled 
in London—where I got him a capital place at a club, as porter—goes 
on fifty errands a-day, and gets deucedly well paid too.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir,” said Hobbs, thinking of his poor child; ‘‘ but he goes 
very lame.” 

‘* Lame!’ said Munns; ‘ what the deuce has that to do with it ?—he 
goes—what does it signify to him or any body belonging to him, 
whether he goes lame or not?” 

*‘ Ah! sir,” said Hobbs, ‘if you had a child, sir—” 

‘* Don’t be impertinent, coachman,” said Mrs. Munns. 

‘1 wouldn’t be imperent for the world, ma’am,”’ said Hobbs; ‘ but 
if you had a child, I am sure you wouldn’t like to see it lame through 
neglect.” 

** You are vastly delicate, coachman,” said Mrs. Munns; ‘I cannot 
discuss the point.” 

‘* Well, now, do as I tell you,” said Munns. 

‘‘] shall run for Dr. Totts,”’ said the-coachman. 

* You will, first, sir, if you please, go for the farrier,’”’ said Munns, 
‘*to look at the horse.” 

‘¢ There isn’t nothing whatsoever in the world, sir, the matter with the 
oss,”’ said Hobbs. 

** Do as I tell you, sir,” said Munns. 

‘‘ Hang it!” said Hobbs, as he proceeded to obey the penreuiery 
orders of his selfish master, ‘‘ these people love their horses better than 
they do human beings.” However, away he went, resolved, after 
having found the farrier, who was not wanted for Prancer, to find the 
surgeon who was wanted for his poor boy’s leg. 

‘¢ This is pleasant, Mrs. Munns,” said the master of the house. 

‘¢ Extremely, my dear,” said the lady, emphasising the last word, so 
. to satisfy any body who heard her, that she held him remarkably 
cheap. ! 

¥1 To be sure,” said Munns, “¢ we are blessed with a nice collection of 
servants. Now, astodinner. Are you so much alive to the affairs of 
the establishment, to know any thing of the cook, or the kitchen-maid ? 
—I suppose not—although you are, as you think, your own house- 
keeper, caring nothing for any thing, nor any body but  apopons 

“1 do happen to know, Mr. Munns,” said the lady, ‘‘ more than 
you, perhaps, think I know. The cook has been out all the morning 
to please you.” 

** Me!” said Munns, 
“* Yes,” said the lady, ‘‘ you would have trout for dinner, and-you 
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know I hate them—they taste like mice—so do woodcocks—yet you 
will have them; and the woman cannot be at home and abroad too.” 

“« Ring the bell, Mrs. Munns,” said Munns, “ let us hear this history, 
—I do like trout—and I do like woodcocks, and I'll have ’em when 
they are in season—and you like turbot and turkey-poults, and you 
have them when they are in season—you like eating and drinking as 
well as I do—we differ in our tastes—I don't care a farthing for that— 
I'll have what J like.” 

Stephen, the age, at this moment made his appearance with a ban- 
deau of sticking-plaster over his forehead; three of the sugarloaf- 
buttons on the sinister side of his tom-fool jacket (into which, garden- 
er’s-boy as he was, Mrs. Munns had caused him to be inserted) being 
absent without leave. 

“Do you know, sir,” said Munns, “if the cook is in the house ?” 

Doubting, for a moment, whether he should venture upon a direct 
answer, he at last replied in the affirmative ; ‘* but—” 

“ But what?” said Mrs. Munns. 

*¢ She is gone to bed, ma'am,” said Stephen. 

“*To bed !” exclaimed Munns. ** What—eh ?” 

‘* She is very ill, sir,” said Stephen. 

“Til!” cried Munns; “ but she can’t go to bed, ill or well, till she 
has dressed my dinner.” 

** Susan, the kitchen-maid, is up, sir,” said Stephen. 

‘¢ Susan be —” 

“¢Don’t put yourself in a passion, Mr. M.,” said the indy, “it will 
degrade me in the eyes of the servants—send Susan into the hall, I will 
speak to her.” 

“ And so will J/” said Munns; “this won’t do—lI'll—p’sha—who 
has a right to be ill with wages like my cook’s ?—it won’t do—we are 
really killing these people with kindness, Mrs. M.” 

The kitchen-maid, who, when the summons arrived, declared to 
Stephen, the page, that she was taken at what she called a“ nonplush,” 
rinsed her hands and face in a mixture of warm water and grease, 
which happened to be in a wooden bowl near her, and was afterwards 
destined to form an auxiliary to the standing dirt of a second-rate 
kitchen called ‘‘ stock,” made her appearance. 

‘* Well, Susan, where’s Twat?” (so was the cook named), said Mrs. 
Munns. 

‘« She is gone to bed, ma’am, with a fever,” said Susan. 

“A fever?” said Munns. “ Is it serious?” 

“‘ She is very hot, sir,” said Susan, “and chilly by turns.” 

‘Did she get the trout ?” said Munns. 

** No sir,” said the fair aide. ‘She went every where after them; 
but neither nets nor night-lines, nor any thing was of use, and she has 
briled herself to death for nothing.” 

“Tam afraid she will get an inflammation in the chest, or some se- 
vere disorder,” said Munns. 

** That will be a sad thing,” said Mrs. Munns; “horrid, to have so 
much sickness in the house.” 

** T’an’t that,” said Munns; “‘ who the deuce is to dress my dinner?” 
** 1 can do it, sir,” said Susan. 

‘I dare say you can,” said the master, ‘‘ but I shouldn't like to 
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trust you. Your soup would be salt and water—your joint burnt on 
the spit, and as to an entrée, you might as well try to jump over the 
moon as make one.” 

** 1 don’t know, sir,” said Susan: courtesying, ‘‘ but I have dressed all 

our dinners forthe last six weeks, and you never found fault.” 

« You?” said Munns, “‘ what doesn’t Twat do them herself?” 

‘No sir,” said Susan, “she leaves it all to me, and so may you, and 
I hope you will not be disappointed.” 

“ Weil,” said Munns, “ we shall see; but Twat’s illness is sudden ; 
was it all owing to the heat, and the worry, and—” 

‘* Not altogether, sir,” said Susan, ‘‘ she met with a horrid shock 
when she came home. The two beautiful pigs which were killed for 
salting, and were hanging up quite safe in the outer larder when 
she went away, were stolen while she was gone, and although it was 
known they were taken, sir, by those poor people whom you threaténed 
to shoot yesterday for begging for victuals, nobody went after them, 
and she is in such a taking.” 

‘‘ My pigs stolen !” exclaimed Munns. ‘‘ What, out of my house? 
—this is too bad. Twat bundles to-morrow—no—no—this, added to 
her doing nothing—well—well—there, go along, do your best—take 
care, that’s all—eh.” 

And away went Susan. 

“‘ This is pleasant, ma’am,” said Munns to his wife. “T tell you 
what it is: you, Mrs, Munns, go and talk to these people—you make 
— agreeable to them, that makes them familiar; then they take 

iberties—they care nothing for any body—pigs go—trout don’t come, 
and the cook gets a fever and bundles to bed—there’s a state of things 
—it can’t last, ma’am.” 

“ Don’t you talk to your gardener?” said Mrs. Munns, 

‘“* Gardener!” replied he, “‘ what of that? Horticulture is a science 
—I love melons—I hope some day to get a gold what-d’ye-call-’era 
medal for a cucumber. Look at my peaches—look at my cantalupes 
—my asparagus—my artichokes !” 

“* They would be all better if you didn’t worry yourself about them. 
Till only laughs at you,” said Mrs. M. 

‘¢ Why do you worry yourself, and worry your manteau-makers, or, as 
they fancifully call themselves, modistes, to alter your dresses, but to 
make them fit better?” said Munns. 

“Why, because they do not obey the instructions I have given 
them,” said Mrs. Munns. 

“Well, I don’t care what you do,” said Munns; “ but with regard 
to the robbery by these iniquitous rascals, who dare to be poor, and are 
villains enough to beg, because they have nothing to eat or drink, the 
whole blame falls upon that bungling, botching, slow-footed fool, Chizzle, 
the carpenter, who promised me six weeks ago to send home a capital 
stout safe, with good bolts, lock and key, in which a man might have 
kept every thing snug to himself—my pigs would have been preserved, 
if 1 had had that, and pickled afterwards.” 

‘There is a coarse proverb, Mr. M.,” said the lady, ‘* which I will 
not repeat ; but here, oddly enough, is the wife of this dilatory man, 
evidently wanting to say something.” 

“Ah!” said Munns, “ that’s it— we are so popular, every body will 
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force his way in. Well, Mrs. Chizzle,” continued the patron of safe- 
architecture, ** what do you want ?—where is my safe ?—I have lost two 
pigs to-day for want of it, and I have no tidings of it.” 

“ Sir,” said Mrs. Chizzle, ‘Iam sure your kind heart will make 
every excuse for the delay; my poor husband has been hard at work 
upon it, but being employed yesterday in a granary, he fell from one 
of the open doors, and has hurt himself seriously. He is not able to 
work to-day, sir, but if you will wait a short time—” 

‘* Wait! what for?” said Mr. Munns. ‘ Am I to lose my pigs be- 
cause your husband chooses to leave my work to go grubbing about in 
a granary?” 

“‘Why, sir,” said Mrs. Chizzle, a tall melancholy-looking woman, in 
a black silk bonnet, with edging to it, “ my poor man wishes to please 
all his customers.” 

“And yet you see he won't take the trouble to please me,’ 
Munns. 

‘« Indeed, sir, he will,” said Mrs. Chizzle, “ if you will only let him 
get well of his fall.” 

“Get well!” said Munns; ‘‘ why did he get ill? If he had been 
down in his workshop, making my safe, he could not have tumbled out 
of a granary.—No, no, woman; the loss of my pigs is enough—I shall 
get my safe made by somebody else, directly.” 

“« Indeed, sir,” said the poor woman, “ it is all put together—it will 
be a great loss to my husband.” 

“ What is that to me?—go along, go along,” said Munns. 

‘** Pray, madam,” said the carpenter's wife, addressing Mrs. Munns, 
** do speak a word in our behalf.” 

“] shall do no such thing,” said Mrs. Munns. ‘I think the safe 
and the whole affair very absurd, and I always said so. But why 
didn’t your husband do as Mr. Munns wanted him ?—there, go away.” 

‘Ah! madam,” said the woman, “ this will be a sad blow to my 
poor man:—he has laid out all his ready money to get wood for 
this, and—” 

“‘ There, there,” said Munns, ‘‘ we don’t want to hear your his- 
tory. I wanted my safe—I haven’t got it:—I wanted my pigs, and I 
have lost them.” 

The poor woman left the room literally in tears; for a grievance 
which may appear trifling to the rich and inconsiderate, becomes a 
serious calamity when it happens in humbler life—she, however, like 
the rest of the neighbours, knew that further remonstrance was vain, 
and wended her weary way homewards, to announce the misfortune that 
awaited Chizzle, consequent, in fact, upon an accident, itself the result 
of his activity and industry. 

But the scene was about to be changed—affairs were going to take a 
different turn; to the astonishment of the Munnses, their principal, 
in fact, their only tenant, who rented the farm which was attached to 
the property, made his appearance the minute after Mrs. Chizzle’s 
departure, his countenance expressive of any thing but awe or respect, 
and his manner rather indicative of authority, founded upon a know- 
ledge of coming events. 

“Ah!” said Munns, “ good day, Mr. Brown.” 
** Good day, sir,” said Brown—a fellow with shoulders a yard and a 
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half across—his face glowing with healthful bloom—a chest like Her- 
cules—balustrade legs—and an eye, which, if not formed to “ threaten 
and command,” was one beaming with that noble honesty and manl 
feeling, which are the characteristics of the constitutional British 
farmer. 

** I am come to tell ye something, squire.” 

Munns liked being called squire, because he was not the real squire 
of the neighbourhood. 

“* What is it?” said Munns. 

‘* Why I am come to tell you that I cannot, for the life of me, make 
either head or tail of what has happened to-day in your house,” 

“‘ Nothing has happened here, Mr. Brown,” said Mrs. Munns, who 
hated high-lows, and detested farming. 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” said George Brown, “ what may have 
happened ; but this I know, that one or two of your folks have been 
over to me to beg the lend of a large tilted waggon, with a shakedown 
of straw in the bottom of it.” 

** What for?” said Munns. 

‘“‘ For a start, this evening,” replied George Brown. 

‘* But who are to start this evening ?” said Mrs. Munns. 

‘* Every one of your servants, ma’am,” said Brown; ‘“‘ every man 
Jack—women and all.” 

‘¢ All my servants!” said Munns; “ why, what on earth am I to do 
without them 2?” 

‘** Ah!” said Brown, “ that’s a part of the affair they haven't taken 
into their consideration: all they know is, what you did with them. I 
can tell you that, as you have, as they say, turned them all out, 
out they are determined to go—Sibly — Nokes —the cook — the 
kitchen-maid—Biggins, her husband, and the two babbies—the coach- 
man, and his poor child—all off, in my blue-bodied, red-wheeled, 
three-horse omnibus.—They say you have no feeling for any body but 
yourselves—no pity--no humanity: and so, as every body else in the 
place says the same, I suppose it is true.” ! 

‘* They say so in the neighbourhood !” said Mrs. Munns. 

“You are a very agreeable person, Mr. George Brown,” said Mr. 
Munns. 

‘I speak truth, sir,” said Brown; “ and I speak it for self-preser- 
vation, Suppose your barns were set fire to, where should I be with 
my stacks and ricks ?” 

‘* Set fire to, Mr. Brown!” said Mrs. Munns. 

“Yes, ma’am, set fire to,” replied Brown. ‘I don’t mean to say 
it will happen—but this I know, that if they were on fire, the deuce a 
hand would stir to put them out.” 

‘“‘ Well,” said Munns, with a self-satisfied upholding of his head, 
accompanied by a kind of wonderment in his countenance, “ that 
seems very odd—I never do any harm to any body—I pay for every 
thing I buy—never beat them down, and we lay out a great deal of 
money.” 

33 Ah !” said George Brown, “ that’s not it, squire,—that won’t do.— 
I wish you had seen, to-day, how the people up-street laughed, when 
they heard that the beggars you set the dogs at, had stolen your 
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‘¢ They are horrid bores,” said Mrs, Munns. 

‘«* Whether they were boars or not,” continued George, “‘ I can’t say; 
but this I know, that such was the case.” f 

‘« But, Brown,” said Munns, whose eyes began to be a little opened 
to his position in the circle of which he hoped to be the centre, “ why 
is this ?—why are we hated ?—we hate nobody !” 

‘“« Hate, sir!” said Brown; “that not hating isn’t enough for an 
English heart :—it is because you don’t care for others—it is the want 
of tenderness—of good feeling towards your fellow-creatures.—Why, 
if I was without that feeling towards you, I don’t know where you or 

our lady would be to-morrow.” 

“‘ What, on earth, do you mean, Mr. Brown?” said Mrs. Munns, 
violently acted upon by the inherent self-love which so remarkably dis- 
tinguished her character and that of her husband; ‘‘are we in 
any danger ?” 

“A good deal, as I hear,” said Brown; “ there are plenty of people 
ready for mischief :—they know all your servants have been turned out 
—and, if the house isn’t burnt, the chances are it will be robbed; and 
not a soul here will come to help you.” 

‘* Is it possible!” said Mrs. Munns. 

“« What’s to be done?” said Mr. Munns, who was a most particularly 
distinguished coward, as domestic bullies invariably are. 

‘‘ Why, sir,” said Brown, “ recal the servants you have ill-treated, 
and attach them to you, not by severity, but kindness.” 

‘* Ah! Mr. Brown,” said Mrs. Munns, looking at the fine countenance 
of the portly farmer; ‘‘ what a man you are!” 

‘“* We don’t know half your value yet,” said Munns. 

‘** I believe you,” said Brown; “ people who think so much about 
themselves have no time to study others. See what I have done, I have 
refused them the waggon to—they are all sick and lame—there’s 
no other conveyance—not a post-horse in the parish since the rail-road 
has been finished, and the nearest station to that great convenience is 
five miles off; so here they must stay for the night. Change your manner 
towards them—they are good honest servants every one; you need not 
tell them that you were aware of their determination to go—alter your 
manner towards them, treat them like human beings, and fellow-crea- 
tures, though your inferiors —you'll see the change; instead of hating you, 
they will respect you ; instead of fearing you, they willlove you. Now, 
just try the experiment, I know it will be hard for you at first, but do 
try—if you don’t, by jingo they shall have the wagyon yet.” 

“* Upon my word, Brown, there is something in what you say,’ 

unns. 

‘* Y-e-e-s—so there is,’’ drawled out Mrs. Munns, in a tone of evident 
discontent. 

** Well, then, follow my advice,” said Brown ; “ in a month you will 
be as popularas you can wish to be, and the place will ring with your 
praises—so no waggon to day, as I'll go and tell them.” 

Saying which, the “ boor,” as Mrs. Munns called him, quitted the 
room, leaving the lady and gentlemen somewhat astounded ; and like 
St. Patrick, in some ) dec ‘* awake to a sense of their situation.” 

“ Really, Mr. Munns,” said the lady, when the heavy tread of the 
sturdy yeoman had become inaudible, “I do not understand what 
right that man has to come here and talk to us in this manner.” 
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‘‘ Nor I,” said Munns, “ and I detest him—but we must look to 
ourselves.” 

*« It was all very well his refusing the waggon,” said the lady, ‘* but, 
to deliver a lecture on our conduct !” 

‘¢ —Infernally impudent!” said Munns; ‘* but we must put up with 
that, and follow his advice, for our own sakes-—not on account of the 
servants—we must seem to do all he bids us; get over to-night, and 
make proper arrangements for bundling them all off the moment we 
think we can get a better set.” 

“* Ay,”’ said the lady, ‘‘ that may be wise.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, Mrs, Munns,” said the terrified tyrant, “‘ go you and 
find Sibly, and Nokes, and the coachman—coax his little boy—give 
Sibly a glass of wine, and I will go and talk with the poor dear cook, 
and tell her not to worry herself about the trout.” 

‘“‘ Oh,” said Mrs. Munns, ‘‘ you needn’t go—here is your favourite, 
the gardener, with Nokes.” 

** And his eye out !” said Munns. 

And sure enough there they were, attended, too, by Fanny; the very 
sight of whom—why, it is impossible to guess—induced the instant 
disappearance of her mistress. 

‘“‘ Well, sir,” said Till, the gardener, ‘‘ you see I am not like the rest 
—I was determined not to go, and leave you off-hand in a caddle, 
but to wait till you could spare me.” 

‘« Why do you leave me at all, Till ?” said Munns. 

‘* Because,” said Till, «« we three have a fancy to live together: my- 
self, my daughter, and my son-in-law.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Munns, ‘and can’t you all live here together ?” 

‘‘ No, sir,” said the gardener, “‘ because you have ordered Nokes 
away.” 

“To get himself cured only,” said Munns. 

‘* He’ll be cured soon enough, sir,” said Till; ‘* only my poor girl 
has been crying fit to break her heart, because you laughed at her for 
marrying him, and called him a Slypops, or some such thing, when IL 
know he will be no more blind that I am.” 

‘‘ Blind or not blind,” said Munns, ‘if you like to stay, he shall 
marry your daughter to-morrow.” 

‘‘ I’m quite content,” said Till; and so were the junior members of 
the party.” 

« Now,” said Munns, “I have done what is just and right, and I 
shall have my melons well looked after, and that’s a comfort after all.” 

These words seemed to afford a cue forthe reappearance of the lady 
of the house, whose countenance certainly exhibited an expression not 
usually visible on it. 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Munns,” said the lady, ‘‘ I am satisfied that George 
Brown is right—I have done what I never have done before—seen the 
doctor. The illness of poor Biggins and his children is nothing. The 
coachman’s-boy has only sprained his ankle, Sibly is to remain here, 
and dinner will be ready at six—and now every boily seems pleased.” 

‘| am, ma’am, for one,” said the gardener; ‘‘ my master has made 
us happy, miserable as we were half an hour ago.” 
‘* What made you miserable?” said Mrs, Munns, 
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“ Your having ordered Nokes away, ma’am,” said the gardener. 
‘“‘ Away— yes, to be sure,” said the lady, “didn’t he break my 
lass ?” 
a Accidents may happen, ma’am,” said the gardener; ‘‘ but all the 
looking-glasses in the world are not worth an eye.” 

‘** The doctor didn’t tell me about his eye,” said Mrs. Munns. 

“I don’t think you asked after it, ma’am,” said the gardener; 
‘* but he will be well to-morrow.” 

‘‘That I shall, ma’am,” said Nokes, pulling off the handkerchief 
which covered one side of his face, “ for han well to-day.” 

** Why, as I live,” said Munns, ‘‘ there is nothing the matter with his 
eye!” 
ve I knew that, Mr. Munns,” said the lady, “and that was the 
reason | ordered him off, because I hate to be imposed upon.” 

“No, ma’am, no,” said the gardener, “it was Sibly’s contrivance, 
—- to excite your compassion, so that he might be forgiven the ac- 
cident.” 

** Gardener, give me leave to tell you,” said the lady, “‘ that you are 
mistaken ; an active mistress of a house is not to be deceived—she may 
seem to sleep, but her eyes are always open.” 

‘‘ Not so, mistress,” said the gardener, “ and the less servants are 
trusted, the more they trick ;—now, as for myself, what have I done 
since I have been here ?—I shall tell the truth—for now I am grateful 
for your kindness,—why, I have always listened to my master’s orders 
about the garden.” 

‘¢ Exactly,” said Munns, ‘ and so much the better.” 

“Yes; for what happened,” said the gardener; ‘you'll excuse 
me, sir, I was always afraid of contradicting you, but I never did any 
one thing you told me to do.” 

“There, Mr. M.,” said the lady, “didn’t I tell you so 2?” 

“| did well,” said the gardener; ‘for if I had followed your in- 
structions, you wouldn’t have had a morsel of fruit, or a basketful of 
vegetables.” 

“* What!” said Munns, “ no melons? no cantalupes ?” 

“* Not one, sir,” said the gardener. ‘* The man that was here before 
me was afraid of you, and did every thing you told him; the conse- 
quence was, you had nothing in your garden. He told me you would 
be obeyed in every thing, and that I should lose my place the first time 
I contradicted you, so that drove me to deceive you, and I heard your 
orders only to break them. This is my confession, sir, and if you are 
angry, why, we are ready to go, and give up your handsome offer to 
Fanny; but I think I see sunshine, and—” 

“* Well,” said Mrs. Munns, ‘‘ what do you say to this, Mr. M. ?” 

“* Why, that Nokes shall marry Fan in the morning, and that they 
shall all stay with me. It is all part of the same system—thanks to 
George Brown my eyes are opened. My own selfishness and wayward- 
ness have caused all the manceuvring and deception in my household, 
of which I have complained.—I’ll start fresh—take a new course—burn 
my steel traps—tie up the dogs—pull down my defiance to beggars, 
and, for the future, continue to recollect that there really is somebody 
else in the world besides Mr. Singleton Munns.” 
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WESTMINSTER OF OLD. 


“ Thistles and rankling thorns o’erspread the soil, 
From which produce they name it Thorney’s Isle.” 
Dart’s Westmonasterium. 


_ Peruaps there is no celebrated place which gave so little indication 
in natural circumstances of the transcendent greatness which it was 
destined to attain, as Westminster. It was not only destitute of supe- 
rior attractions, but it was a bog, almost, if not entirely, under water. 
Its sister city had considerably the advantage in situation, and ‘was 
already the site of a native British city—so far indeed, as rude circular 
buts of wattled boughs, plastered with mud, and clustered within a 
small clearing in the dense forest, which served as a shelter and de- 
fence—so far as this might deserve the name of a city, London was one, 
at the time when the arrival of the Romans changed the aspect of the 
country; and within a very few years after they had obtained posses- 
sion of this spot, it became a rich, populous, and beautiful city—"‘ a 
little Rome.”* But Thorney Island was not so fortunate. Low, damp, 
dreary,, and unhealthy; overgrown with briers and thorns, and 
shrouded in chilling fogs and damp; the long-haired Briton scarcely 
glanced at it, as he glided by in his skin-covered canoe; and the enter- 
prising Roman thought not of a spot which gave no token of aught 
which he might turn to advantageous account. 

Thorney Island heard no sound, save the hissing of the loathsome 
reptiles which revelled in its slimy soil, or the chirping of the few birds 
which sheltered in its uninviting foliage. It is not improbable that the 
tones of the Druid harp might reverberate even here, as its chords were 
loudly rung to drown the shrieks of human victims, who were sacrificed 
in the dark and fearful forests which clothed the hills around; or as 
they resounded in softer strain, when the white-robed priest severed the 
hallowed mistletoe with his golden axe; what time the snowy bulls 
proudly pawed the ground beneath the sacred oak. But in Thorney 
Island there were—at this time—none to listen. 

In common with other equally dreary and uninviting places, it is to 
the church that Westminster owes her redemption from even those dis- 
advantages which nature herself imposed. For the sons of the church 
had skill to plan and industry to execute (and with their own hands 
too) improvements which, at the time they were achieved, appeared 
little less than miraculous: they converted boggy tracts and barren 
heaths, into rich and fertile soil; and did really cause the steril wil- 
derness to blossom as the rose. There are numberless records yet re- 
maining which prove this to have been the case: their monasteries and 
abbeys, at the dissolution, were found imbosomed in all the luxuriance 
of nature ; but on referring a few centuries, we find that many of these 
most magnificent locations were, at the time the buildings were in- 
stituted, steril and uninviting; and that they owed all the richness 
and fertility of later days, to the skill and labour of the pious monks 
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of earlier times; and lost these advantages in many instances, so soon 
as the conventual inhabitants were banished.* 

It is not an easy matter to decide when and by whom Christianity 
was introduced into Britain. St. Peter, St. Paul, St. James, and 
Simon Zelotes, have each the honour assigned to them; but itis an 
undisputed fact, that Christianity had been embraced, but was nearly 
if not quite overwhelmed in Saxon paganism, at the arrival of St. 
Augustine. Therefore the story, though most probably quite untrue, 
is not so very improbable, that Lucius, a Christian king in the second 
century, founded a church to St. Peter in Thorney Island. But the 
embellishments of the simple fact are not so credible. Lucius was said 
to be “ King of Britain,” and it is not easy to understand how the 
Romans, then masters of the island to the Forth and Clyde, should tole- 
rate a King of Britain; and especially how they could suffer him to 
erect a Christian temple almost touching one of their chief seats of 
empire here. However, maugre all this, we are told that people from 
all counties, assembling together, were made partakers of the kingdom 
of Heaven: that paganism was almost extinguished over the whole 
island: and that the heathen temples were filled with congrega- 
tions of Christians, under the superintendence of three archbishops and 
twenty-eight bishops.t Probably Lucius was a petty prince or chief- 
tain, and a Christian one; and probably also Christianity was ad- 
vancing in the island, till the persecution in Dioclesian’s reign, towards 
the end of the third century, when the Christian altars were overthrown, 
the Christian archbishops and bishops were superseded by the flamens 
and archflamens of heathen gods; the church of St. Peter in Thorney 
Island was annihilated, and a temple erected in its place. This pagan 
temple was, we are told, destroyed by an earthquake, and Thorney 
Island again lay a desolate waste: wild, dreary, and soon again over- 
run with thorns and briers, it nearly lost its definite shape of an island 
formed by a branch of the river; because, from the want of that cultiva- 
tion which habitation compels, the stream, instead of keeping its own 
channel, nearly submerged the land which it environed. And it was 
in this state when the Saxons first turned their attention to it, and 
called it Thorney—a place of briers. 

The first authentic records refer the germ of the present magnificent 
cathedral to Sebert, King of the East Saxons, about, or prior to the 
year 616: but another chronicler confers the honour of its foundation 


a 





* « Agriculture received a fatal blow ; the means were first neglected, then forgot; 
the fertile fields and spacious lawns, which bad given a name to Plain Furness, waved 
no more with the rich harvest of silver wheat.”— West's Anti. of Furness Abbey. 

See also Whiteker’s Hist. of Whalley: the following lines from an ancient ballad ex- 
hibit the same opinion : 

* J'll tell thee what, good fellow, 
Before the friars went hence, 
A bushel of the best wheat 
Was sold for fourteen pence ; 
And forty eggs a penny, 
That were both good and new: 
And this, I say, myself have seen, 
And yet Lam no Jew.” 
t Henry I.,c. ii. ; from Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
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on Ethelbert, who “‘ excyted a dweller or cytezen of London to make a 
church or chapell in the worship of Seynt Petyr, in the weste ende of 
London, then called Thorney, and now the towne of Westmynster, the 
which that tyme was forgrowen with busshes and bryres, excedynglye, 
where the sayde cytezen began and buylded the fyrste churche of 
Westmynster in the honour of Seynt Peter.’’* 

This church was of the humblest order, the most unpretending con- 
struction; but what it wanted in outward magnificence, it had in its 
surpassing holiness, being consecrated by none other than St, Peter 
himself, who descended from Heaven on purpose. If slight and, appa- 
rently trivial particularities be a test of mith oon they are often cited as 
such—there can be no doubt of the truth of this supernatural visitation, 
For St. Peter alighted from his aerial flight, not as superficial observers 
would suppose, on the spot where his presence was required, but on the 
opposite shore: not amid the effulgence of celestial light, but on a 
dark, stormy, rainy night: he did not command the waves to retire or 
glide spiritlike over them, but called to a poor fisherman, Edricus by 
name, to be ferried over. But once within the henceforward hallowed 
walls, the apostle shines in the full effulgence of his glory. Odours as 
of Paradise fill the humble dome; seraph strains are wafted around ; 
angel bands ascend and descend, ministering to the Apostle, and tran- 
scendant brightness, takes place of the ‘‘ebon wing” of night, But 
more marvellous truly, than all this, was the sturdy John Bullism of the 
honest fisherman, who stoutly refused to ferry the Saint back to the 
(Lambeth) shore until he were assured of his promised reward. A 
miraculous draught of salmon, with an assurance that a plentiful supply 
of this agreeable fish should never be wanting, so long as the tenth part 
was duly offered to the newly-consecrated church, propitiated the fish- 
erman so much, that he ferried the Apostle the first stage of his journey 
back to Heaven.t+ 

Nevertheless, this consecration, surpassingly holy as it was, was not 
of sufficient virtue to preserve the building from decay, or from the yet 
more destructive ravages of barbarism. The infant institution governed 
by priors, held on for some time in its equable and purifying course ; 
houses were erected in its vicinity, and a little community was gra- 
dually formed: but the records of this period though abundant, are 
indistinct and clouded with error. Fact and fiction agree, however, in 
stating, that in the ninth century, amid a host of other barbarities, the 
— ravaged and destroyed the humble and unpretending. West 

inster. 

About the year 960 it was restored through the influence of Dunstan, 
and, that it was previously of very humble pretensions, we may fairly 
infer from the description given of it, even after this ambitious prelate 
had renovated it. “* Without the walls of London, there was in times 
passed a little monasterie, builded to the honour of God and St. Peter, 
with a few Benedict monkes in it, under an abbot serving Christ: very 
poore they were, and little was given them for their reliefe.” 





* Fabyan’s Chron. by Ellis, p. 97. 1811. 

t ‘‘ In after times there was considerable ceremony used at the formal offering of the 
salmon ; when carried to table, the prior and convent rose to receive it; and the fisher- 
men had on this day a right to dine at the same table with their spiritual superiors,” — 
Dert’s Westmonasterium, i. 49. 
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But from this time, Westminster Abbey regularly ewes in 
greatness, until it became ‘the greatest sanctuary and randevouze of 


devotion of the whole Iland ; whereunto the scituation of the very place, 
seemes to contribute much, and to strike a holy kind of reverence and 
sweetness of melting i in the hearts of the beholders.” The town, 
too, of Westminster—for by this time the appellation of Thorney Island 
had given place to the title which the Minster conferred on the town— 
was giving indications of life and vigour ; and it received a foretaste of 
those smiles of royalty in which it was ordained to bask so abundantly, 
by the frequent residence of Canute the Dane; “for a usurper none 
of the worst,” in a palatial residence then existent near the abbey. 
This palace was burnt down in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and 
with him commences a new and splendid era in the history of this royal 
town. 

A man of inferior understanding, of weak and imbecile mind, and by 
no means altogether of Christian temper, as the brutality of his con- 
duct to his mother, and the > mace | of his behaviour to Earl Godwin, 
sufficiently prove; Edward's formal and superstitious attention to the 
observances of religion procured for him those titles of Saint and Con- 
JSessor, by which he was afterwards canonized. It is not always, how- 
ever, that the very weaknesses of men, are productive of results so last- 
ingly valuable as were those of Edward. To the fulfilment of a vow, we 
owe the erection of the magnificent fabric, which for subsequent ages 
has diffused so hallowed a charm on this heretofore unsightly spot; 
and to his rigidly systematic attendance at the service of the sanctuary 
(prompted by the same feelings), we may attribute his choice of the im- 
mediate locality for his own residence, and his construction of a palace 
which fixed the royal abode at Westminster, as the nucleus around 
which, as time advanced, every thing great, noble, and magnificent, 
was collocated. 

Edward, when an exile in Normandy, had vowed a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of St. Peter at Rome, in the event of his being relieved from his 
troubles, The: Pope commuted the vow into erecting or repairing a mo- 
astery to St. Peter, and the saint himself, was pleased to point out 
*‘in clear dream and solemn vision” the spot which he had before 
honoured by his presence. Here then did the king “ stately build and 
amply endow ;” and thus was Thorney Island again fixed by miracu- 
lous agency as the ‘‘ House of God, and the Gate of Heaven.’ 

The fabric was magnificent as compared with the former structure ; 
it was built in the form of a cross, the pattern by which many of our 
most beautiful ecclesiastical buildings were afterwards raised : it was 
most nobly endowed, invested with very great and extraordinary privi- 
leges, exempted from all episcopal jurisdiction, and all services and 
secular authority. Edward also rebuilt the monastery on an ex- 
tencled and very handsome scale; and so much enlarged the sanctuary 
and its privileges, that it became not only an asylum for bankrupts, but 
likewise a refuge for traitors, murderers, thieves, and the most aban- 
doned miscreants, who were there suffered to live inimpunity. ‘ Nowe 
unthriftes ryote and runne in dette, uppon the boldnesse of these 

places: yea, and ryche menne runne thither with poor mennes goodes, 
there they builde, there thei spende, and bidde their creditours gooe 
whistle them. Men’s wyves runne thither with theyr housebandes 
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plate, and saye thei dare not abyde with theyr housebandes for beat- 
inge. Theves bryng thyther theyr stollen goodes, and there lyve thereon. 
There deuise thei newe roberies, nightlye they steale out, they robbe 
and reve, and kyll, and come in again as though those places gaue them 
not onely a safegarde for the harme they haue done, but a license also 
to dooe more.”* 

The great immunities of this sanctuary drew people from all parts, 
and the refugees increased very fast. King Edward rightly supposed, 
that such a congregation would not reflect much honour on his new 
and stately edifice, and therefore to prevent the inconveniences and an- 
noyances which would naturally arise from such an assembly, he built, 
about the year 1064, the church of St. Margaret,t expressly for the 
oo consolation of those thieves and vagabonds, who in later days 
obligingly ceded their rights in favour of the dignified worshippers who 
now occupy the shrine—to wit, the honourable members of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, 

If we consider the superstitious spirit of the times in which Edward 
the Confessor lived, and that proneness to the marvellous which is in- 
herent in all uncultivated minds, we shall not wonder that a prince so 
superstitiously observant, was looked up to with reverence and awe. 
Besides the more substantial gifts of land and money, he gave to this 
institution offerings, which were firmly believed by himself and others 
to be of a value which no money son purchase. Many indeed before 
his time, even from the founder Sebert, who gave part of the beam of 
Christ’s manger, had made offerings of relics. Edward gave part of the 
manger where Christ was born; of the sponge, the lance, the scourge, 
wherewith he was tortured; of the sepulchre and grave-cloth; some 
crumbs of Mounts Golgotha and Calvary; numberless relics of the 
Virgin Mary; and of other saints innumerable. These indeed are not 
a tithe of the treasures which Edward humbly offered, and which were 
received here with superstitious joy: and the number of relics which, 
in the course of two or three centuries, was accumulated within the 
abbey from the benefactions of the pious, would surpass credibility, 
though gravely registered by many historians. 

How little could the humble and pious Edward (for both certainly 
in one point of view he was), how little could he suppose that in no 
long time after his death, relics of him would be sought as eagerly as 
any of the transcendant ones he coveted: that seventy-seven years after 
his death, when his remains were translated into a ‘ precious feretry” 
prepared by Henry II., the undecayed garment which infolded the yet 
healthy-looking and uncorrupted body, should be made, by order of the 
abbot, into three embroidered copes, to be worn by whom he should 
deem worthy of so distinguished a vesture: and that until the time 
of the French Revolution, the very dust and sweepings of the cha- 

1 and magnificent shrine in which his remains were finally depo- 
sited should be preserved and exported to Spain and Portugal in’ bar- 
rels!{ and that a stone basement-seat, from which a view of the shrine 
can be just obtained, should be worn into a deep hollow by the “ reli- 


* Sir ‘Thomas More’s Works. +t Maitland, ii. 1339, 
¢ Evenin that trade adulterations were practised, and much unholy dust swept 
from other chapels, was mingled with the rubbish of this shrine --W. Smith's New 


Hist. of Lond. and West., i. 147. 
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gious feet” of those who attended here in meg Nose to offer their 
orisons, as near as possible to the sacred spot. But we must hasten on. 

Edward was not able to witness the magnificent consecration of his 
noble church. He died immediately after onmemnes in his favourite 
apartment in the new palace, since called St. Edward’s chamber, and 
was buried before the high altar of the new church; and, says an old 
chronicler, 

“ Al joye and blysse, 
Myd hym was vaste ybured.” 


And so indeed did the Anglo-Saxons find it under the stern rule of 
the new monarch. Nevertheless, William, knowing how deep in the 
hearts of the people was the memory of their Saxon monarch, propi- 
tiated them by offering prayers and alms at the confessor’s shrine; at 
which venerated spot he was likewise invested with the crown. He 
added considerably to the palatial buildings, and in his reign we have 
the first record of a law-court being held here in the case of Elfric, 
abbot of Peterborough, who was tried before the king, in curia, at 
Westminster.* 

Henry I. held his courts and made his chief residence at Westmin- 
ster; and in 1118, his first queen, whose “ virtues were so great, an 
entire day would not suffice to recount them,” was interred in the 
** Old Chapter-house.” The ‘‘ good queen Maud,” is described as “a 
beautifull ladie, and of vertuous conditions, who was a professed nunne 
in a religious house, to the end she might avoid the stormes of the 
world, and lead her life in more securitie.”” She had not, however, ab- 
solutely taken the veil: she was married to Henry, and proved a “ right 
obedient wife.’ Reputed a “ blessyd and holy woman, after the 
yvynge of a worldly woman,” she was accustomed to spend several 

ays and nights together in Westminster ‘Abbey, to which she gave 
many reliques, and in Lent time came to church in humble guise, bare- 
footed, and in a hair garment, to offer her rayers, and to wash the 
feet of the poor. She was deeply inant by the English, both on 
account of her own distinguished goodness, and because of her descent 
from their ancient Saxon monarchs. No honour that could grace it 
was omitted at the solemnity of her funeral. 

The abbey had become by this time the receptacle of many interesting 
memorials and the seat of many splendid services; masses and anni- 
versaries. Nearly the earliest, was that of the Abbot Vitalis. In the 
south cloister of the abbey, the resort now very much of nursery-maids 
and children, and whose echoes are chiefly awakened by the bounding 
catch-a-ball or bat of jocund boys, are three tombs, Vitalis Abbas, 
1082; Gislebertus Abbas, and Laurentius Abbas, 1170. Though 
distinctly visible to the searching eye, they offer nothing to attract t 
notice of the accidental passer by: they are on a level with the pave- 
ment, the sculpture is worn smooth, the inscriptions nearly effaced. 
Time was when these tombs were conspicuously elevated and beautifully 
adorned; and on the solemn anniversary of the Abbot Vitalis, his 
tomb was enveloped with a covering of silk, sumptuously wrought with 
gold; waxen tapers gleamed around, and the hour of vespers was 





* Britton and Brayley’s History of Ancient Palace and Houses of Parliament, p. 16. 
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ushered in with the pealing tones of the organ and the voices of the 
monks as they chanted a solemn requiem for the repose of the ho- 
noured dead.* 

King Stephen is the reputed founder of the chapel, dedicated to the 
Protomartyr, and the adjoining magnificent hall had been called into 
existence by the fiat of William Rufus. 

Westminster had been gradually and quickly progressing in great- 
ness; it was now the usual place of coronation and interment of our 
monarchs; it was the seat also of courts and councils; and in Henry 
III.’s time, it took an immense stride in consequence, very mainly, of 
this king’s extreme jealousy of the privileges and immunities claimed 
by the citizens of London, and the great power exercised by them. _ To 
this cause may be entirely attributed the establishment of the Wool 
Staple here, which had hitherto been held in the Netherlands, and 
which was the cause of an immediate and great influx of money and 
population. Henry rebuilt a considerable part of the decaying Abbey- 
church in the magnificent style which it still exhibits, and made addi- 
tions of great importance and extreme beauty to the palace, He was 
a great encourager of the arts; and architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, of the most finished style of the age were domiciled in his own 
royal residence; and it was in consequence of the magnificent embel- 
lishments with which St. Edward’s chamber was decorated in this reign, 
that it obtained the name of the Painted Chamber. There are many 
adornments in the palace of this date, but especially of the subsequent 
reign of Edward I., which prove that oil-painting was practised in this 
country two centuries before the time usually assigned for its discovery.+ 
Effigies of the Apostles were painted round the walls of St. Stephen’s 
chapel; and this was the commencement of a series of gorgeous deco- 
rations in painting, gilding, and sculpture, which occupied the accus- 
tomed hands of seventy-six superior painters, all of whom, but two, 
were Englishmen. 

But Henry IILI.’s reign was remarkable for other than mere external 
decorations. It is not till the time of King John, that we have any 
traces of the germ of our parliament as at present constituted; but 
Henry III.’s reign is remarkable as giving the first example of our legis- 
lative assemblies in its present form, and we have clear evidence that 
knights were summoned as representatives of counties, and citizens and 
burgesses for cities and boroughs. The parliaments were anciently but 
great councils, in which both houses sat together, probably in Weste 
minster Hall. The most certain mark of the division between them is, 
when the commons had first a continual speaker; and this appears to 
have been in the reign of Edward III. The commons then sat in the 
Chapter-house of Westminster Abbey, the lords in a room in the 
palace on the east side of Palace-yard. The sitting of law courts was 
also now regulated ; for in times past the courts and benches followed 
the king wheresoever he went, and this being considered ‘‘ cumbersome, 
painful, and chargeable to the people,” it was in this reign decided that 
there should be a fixed place appointed for the sitting of the courts, 
which place was the great hall at Westminster.} 


—— | 





* Dart, i. 43. t Hist. Anc, Pal. and Houses of Parl., p. 45, 
¢ Strype’s Stow, book 6. 
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Another decree of Henry III., ordained solely with the view to ag- 
grandize Westminster at the expense of the Londoners, who had lately 
enraged him by purchasing what nevertheless his extravagance con- 
strained him to sell—his plate and jewels—was the granting of an 
annual fair to the Abbot of Westminster, to be held at St. Edward’s 
tide (October) during fifteen days; and which was accordingly first 
held in the churchyard at Westminster, but was afterwards removed to 
Tothill-fields. The king, the better to effect his object, not only forbid 
any other fair to be held at the same time, but absolutely prohibited the 
Londoners from making any sales in the city, and compelled them to 
bring their goods to Westminster, and during the fifteen days of the 
fair to exhibit them there in temporary booths and tents. All remon- 
strances against this injustice were ineffectual; and so great were the 
privileges conferred on the already all-powerful Abbot of Westminster, 
that during this time, even the immediate precints of the king’s palace 
were subjected to his authority. 

This reign was also remarkable for religious pageantries and courtly 
festivities, of which Westminster was invariably the arena. 

This prodigal and arbitrary monarch, Henry III., was entombed ina 
magnificent shrine in the church he had so liberally and splendidly re- 
newed. His funeral was so splendid, that. it is said “he shone more 
magnificent when dead, than he had appeared when living.” His 
effigy, enveloped in the royal ermine and crowned, was borne to the 
Abbey by the knights templars, whom he had introduced into England, 
and was attended by a vast assemblage of the nobility and clergy of 
the realm, whose varied habiliments contrasted well with the flowing 
white robes and blood-red crosses of the ‘* poor ef the holy city.” 

And now Westminster began to assume a very different appearance. 
The boundaries of the town (for it became not acity until under the ju- 
risdiction of its single bishop, and since his short-lived sway, it has been 
permitted by courtesy to retain the ennobling appellation) were dis- 
tinctly defined by the stream which formed the Island of Thorney, with 
which island, Westminster was formerly coextensive.* This circling 
stream, enclosed now within its boundaries, a hive of busy population ; 
but all around was open and little occupied. The little village of 
Charing, about a mile distant, existed ; and close on this side Temple- 
bar, was a house, or cluster of houses, which had recently been con- 
ferred on Peter of Savoy, and were afterwards, when the property 
passed into the hands of the House of Lancaster, the site of that most 
magnificent palace called ‘‘ the Savoy ;” but the Strand itself was, as 
its name implies, only a wide and open we sloping down to the 
river, and probably originally but little higher than it, since in digging 
a foundation for St. Mary's church, the virgin earth was discovered at 
the depth of nineteen feet.+ This Strand was intersected by man 
channels or rivulets, by which the water from the hills on the nort 
side flowed to the Thames, and over these, rude arches were constructed 





e This branch of the river had its outflux from the Thames close to_the south wall 
of Privy-gardens, and intersecting King-street, passed along Gardiner’s-lane, down 
Princess-street, formerly called Long-diteh, and crossing Tothill-street, continued its 
course along College-street, then the boundary of the Abbey-gardens, to the Thames. 
This is now the course of the common-sewer. 
¢ Maitland, p. 1346. 
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to facilitate communication between the city of London and its fast 
progressing rival.* But the decided establishment of the royal court, 
the law courts, and parliament at Westminster, caused, as might. be 
expected, a considerable change in the aspect of the neighbourhood, 
and palaces or “‘ inns” as they were called, began to be erected by the 
nobles, and especially by the bishops on the south side of the Strand, 
looking to the water. These country villas soon became favourite re- 
sidences of those lofty personages, whose birth entitled them to breathe 
the atmosphere of a court. A parish-church had also been built, 
called ‘‘ St. Mary in the Strand ;” and in a street not far from it, was a 
stone cross, at which the Justices Itinerant sat without London, and 
near this was a Maypole garlanded with flowers. ) 

And here the light-hearted lads and lasses footed it in merry measure 
on the sod, while some less merry, but more happy, roved in pairs into 
the woodland, where the daisy and cuckoo-flower spangled the mead 
beneath their feet, and the bright cowslip and modest violet mingled 
their perfume with that of the hawthorn in the hedges around. The 
lark sang cheerily above their heads, the timid hare sprang from the 
covert at their approach, and the merry and mischievous squirrel frisked 
gaily in the branches. 

Carelessly lounging on the early grass, or on rude temporary seats, 
the seniors gaily quaffed the flowing bowl, indulging in the harmless 
mirth that ‘ wrinkled care derides.” The bright untainted river 
sparkled at their feet, along which the aristocratic barge, with gilded 
prow, glided majestically along, or more quickly passed the fleet and 
graceful wherry, whose swift oars ever and anon flashed in the sunny 
gleam, casting a rainbow shower at every stroke; the beautiful hills 
looked bright in the declining sunshine ; the merry rills murmured on 
every side; whilst the shrill clear whistle of the throstle, and the merry 
chirp of a thousand little birds, mingled with the lowing of the kine in 
the pastures around, with the hum of the drowsy beetle, the cherup of 
the grasshopper, the buzz of the honey-laden bee returning from its 
devious wandering, and the cawing of the distant rooks wending home- 
ward their evening flight. All nature kept jubilee in honour of the 
Opening summer. 

Could these things ever be—here ? 

The Maypole was removed only at the building of the present St, 
Mary’s church; and under Sir Isaac Newton’s superintendence, was 
erected at Wanstead Park, in Essex, and used for mounting a telescope, 
the then largest in the world, given by a French gentleman to the 
Royal Society. 

Near Temple-bar was an ancient church called, as its renovated suc- 
cessor is, St. Clement Danes. Its name was given, as some suppose, in 
consequence of the interment within its walls of Harold,‘a Danis kings 
others, because a great massacre of these barbarians took place on the 
spot ;t but the most plausible opinion seems to be, that when the Danes 





* These water-courses are still existing, and are converted into sewers. One lies 
between Surrey-street and Somerset-place ; another between Salisbury-street and the 
Adelphi; and a third opposite the end of Essex-street. 

t Perhaps it was the tough skins of these very luckless barbarians which decorated 
the chapel of St, Blaize in the Abbey, which is described as having three doors, and 
that in the middle lined with skins resembling parchmeut, and driven full of nails: 
being “‘ the skins of some captive Danes,”— Dart. 
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were expelled the kingdom, such as had married English wives, were 
allowed to remain, but ‘‘ were constrained to inhabit between the Isle 
of Thorne and Caer Lud; and there they builded a synagogue; the 
which being afterwards consecrated, was called Ecclesia Clementis 
Danorum.” 

Near the present Northumberland-house, were-a hermitage and a 
chapel of St. Catherine, and on the site of this erection was an hospital 
of St. Mary of Rouncival, which extended almost as faras a building on 
the site of the present Scotland-yard, said to have been originally erected 
so earlyas970. It was a palace for the reception of the kings of Scot- 
land and their retinues, when they came to do homage for the fiefs 
which they held from the English crown. Henry II. resumed it into 
his own hands. And the since splendid palace of Whitehall, passed in 
this reign from the hands of Hugo de Burg, chief-justice, and became 
the residence under the name of York-house, of Walter de Grey, Arch- 
bishop of York. A garden-wall continued the line of York-place on 
one side of a very narrow street or lane, the other side of which was 
also bounded by the wall of an enclosure, thereafter converted into St. 
James's-park. 

The north side of the Strand was little built upon until Elizabeth or 
her successor’s time; but there had long before existed, at its western 
extremity, ‘the king’s houses de Mutis, at Charryng,” or place for 
keeping the falcons. This, on King Henry VIII.’s stables being ac- 
cidentally burnt, was converted, by his order, into stables, to which 
was then first appropriated the title of Mews. 

The cross in the little village of Charing, which was beautifully 
formed of the purest white marble, the pieces of which were cemented 
by a composition that defied hatchets and hammers, and which stood 
conspicuously on a stately ascent of many steps, was one of those built 
by Edward I., “im memorie of her deare love who accompanied him in 
his journey to the Holy Land against the enemies of Christ,” and 
whose remains rested here, their last stage, ere they finally reposed 
within the hallowed walls of Westminster Abbey, in a tomb illumined 
night and day for upwards of two centuries, by waxen tapers per- 
petually burning.* This cross, the beautiful and interesting memorial 
‘‘of a godlie and modest princesse, full of pitie, readie to releeve 
everie man’s grief that susteined wrong, and to make them freends that 
were at discord,” a tribute to a faithful wife and kind mother, the un- 
flinching sharer of her husband’s toils and perilous journeyings, whether 
he braved the terrors of the burning east, or the gloomy privations of 
the frozen north, for a period of no less than six-and-thirty years ;— 
this holy memento, in memory of one whose gentle and domestic vir- 
tues shed a halo of softening and refining beauty on the gorgeous 
details of regal life, was placed here by the bereaved husband, to the 
intent that the thoughtless passenger might be reminded by it to pray 
for the soul of the pious dead, and thereby be led, possibly, to invoke 
a blessing for himself. It underwent many mutilations, and would 
ane have been destroyed much earlier than it was, had its materials 

n less stubborn. At one time it was nearly demolished, for merely 








* Fabyan’s Chron., by Ellis, p. 393. 
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being the name of a cross,* for the beautiful token and ornament 
itself had long been wanting, and the trunk had many years been 
headless, At length, however, it fell a victim to popular clamour, and 
was in time replaced by the statue of Charles I., which is said to oc- 
cupy the precise spot, and which is certainly a beautiful and appropriate 
ornament, and a fine work of art; but, nevertheless, wants some o. 
that engaging interest which hallowed (or ought to have done) the 
ancient cross. 

This ambitious prince, Edward I., before one of his itions to 

Scotland, issued a mation, that all who were under obliga- 
tion to become knights, and had competent means, should assemble at. 
Westminster at a certain time, and that they should there be furnished 
with every requisite from the king’s wardrobe. Three hundred youths, 
the sons of nobility attended, and were habited in purple robes, fine 
linen garments, and girdles and cloaks broidered wi d. The 
royal palace, spacious as it was, did not contain room sufficient, and 
many adjourned to the temple, erected tents and booths in the gardens, 
and kept watch within that church. But the Prince of Wales, with the 
noblest of his companions, performed his vigils in the Abbey ; and ear- 
nest were the prayers, and loud the acclamations, and great the rejoic- 
ing, when the solemn investment of the knights took place. The 
solemnities of the Abbey were succeeded by the festivity of the hall, 
and the courtesies of the palace; and Westminster shone in all her best 
array. 
In the year 1378 the right of sanctuary possessed by this abbey was 
for the first time violated, and the church made the scene of an atro- 
cious murder. The abbey-church was closed for about four months, as 
Payers by the murder, and the parties concerned were excommuni~ 
cated. 

During the wars between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
this sanctuary afforded shelter and safety to either party in turn; the 
distressed queen of the fugitive Edward 1V. sought succour here; and 
‘*in great penurie,”’ with few comforts around her, and no queenly 
state, she gave birth to her ill-fated son Edward V. Some years after- 
wards she was again driven here for refuge, and the circumstance is told 
thus beautifully, by Sir Thomas More : 


* The following satire hardly exaggerates the feeling of the time : ‘*‘ Cheap.—Nay, 
some thinke it very fitting that we and our children should be again baptized, because 
wee were signed with the signe of the crosse. There is one Crosse in London, a very 
honest man, by trade a tailor, who verily feares he must chang® his name, and so make 
himself no better than a rogue by the statute. Charing.—Two Brownists, as they 
came one day along by me, were heard by a drawer at the Three Tunnes, to affirme 
the very name of Crosse, ought utterly to bee abolished, nor so much as to bee named 
in or about any thing; as if your maid be bid to mend the fire, you must not say to 
her, Lay those stickes acrosse, nor to a carpenter, Place that beam acrosse, nor may @ 
dancer once mention the name of a Cross caper, nor the wrastler Cross buttock ; or if 
any griefe or misfortune happen unto you, you must not say, I am crost in my minde, 
but j am bearbaited in minde; nor must n tradesman say to his prentice, Crosse the 
Booke, but lattice the Booke (that is, overthwart it, as alehouse lattices are) ; nor must 
a country tailor be said to sit Cross leg’d, but Andrew wise. A Cros-bow must be 
aa or pasty-bow : nor ought you to say, J will crosse the Street, but over- 
thwart it.” 

(A dialogue between the Cross in’Chesp, and Charing Crosse ; comforting each other 
Pm rr id their fall in these uncertain times. By Ryben Pameach (Henry Peacham), 
1641, 
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‘In this wise the Duke of Gloucester tooke upon himself the order 
and gouernance of the young king, who with much honor and hible 
reuerence he conuayed uppewarde towardes the citye. But anone the 
tidings of this mater came hastely to the quene, a little before the mid- 
night folowing, and that in the sorest wise, that the king her sonne 
was taken, her brother, her sonne, and her other frédes arrested, and 
sent no m& wist whither, to be done with God wot what. With which 
tidings the queene in gret fright and heuinesse bewailig her child’s 
ruin, her frédes mischance, and her own misfortune, damning the time 
that euer shee diswaded the gatheryng of power aboute the kinge, 
gate herselfe in all the haste possible with her younger sonne and her 
daughters oute of the Palace of Westminster, in which shee then laye, 
into the sainctuarye, lodginge herselfe and her companye there in the 
abbottes place.” The Archbishop of York, then Chancellor of Eng- 
land “came yet beefore daye unto the quene. Aboute whome he 
found much heauinesse, rumble, haste, and businesse, carriage and con- 
ueyance of her stuffe into sainctuarye, chestes, coffers, packes, fardelles, 
trussed all on mennes backs, no manne unoccupyed, somme ladyng, 
somme goynge, somme descharging, somme commynge for more, somme 
breakinge down the walles to bring in the nexte waye, and somme yet 
drewe to them that holpe to carrye a _wronge waye. The Quene her- 
self satte alone alowe on the rushes, all desolate and dismayde, whome 
the archebishoppe coumforted in the best manner he coulde, showinge 
her that he trusted the matter was nothynge soo sore as shee tooke it for, 
and therewith he betooke her the greate seale and departed home 
agayne, yet in the dawninge of the daye. By whiche tyme hee might 
in his chaumber window,®* see all the Thames full of boates of the Duke 
of Gloucester’s seruantes, watching that no manne should go to sainc- 
tuarye, nor none could passe unsearched.” 

The Protector considered that ‘‘ it was a hanous deede of the queene, 
and ae of greate malyce towarde the kynges counsayllers, that 
she should keepe in saynctuarye the kinges brother from hym,” and the 
Archbishop of York was chosen as the most fitting person to induce her 
to part with her child. He took upon himself ‘‘ therein to dooe hys 
uttermoste devowre. How bee it if shee coulde bee in no wise entreated 
with her good wyll to delyver hym, then thoughte hee and suche other 
as were of the spiritualtye present, that it were not in anye wyse to be 
attempted to take hym oute agaynste her wil. For it woulde beea 
thynge that shoulde tourne to the greate grudge of all menne, and 
hyghe dyspleasure of Godde, yf the priueledge of that holye place 
should nowe bee broken : whyche hadde so manye yeares been kepte, 
whyche bothe kynges and popes soo good had graunted, so many hadde 
confirmed, and whyche holye grounde was more than fyue hundred 
yeare agoe (by Saincte Peter in his owne persone in spirite, accoumpa- 
nyed with greate multitude of Aungelles by nyghte) so specyallye 
halowed and dedicated to Godde (for the proofe whereof they have yet 
in the abbay Sainct Peter’s cope to shewe), that from that tyme hyther- 
warde, was there neuer so undevowte a kinge, that durst that sacred 
place violate, or so holye a byshoppe that durste it presume to conse- 
crate.” The Archbishop and his company departed on their errand, 





* At Whiteball, then York-place. 
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and after a conversation deeply interesting, but much too long for in- 
sertion here, the royal mother, sorely beset, fearing almost as much to 
retain as to part with her child, gave him up. ‘* And therewithall she said 
unto the child, farewel my own swete sonne, God send you good keping, 
let me kis you ones yet ere you goe, for God knoweth when we shal kis 
togither agayne. And therewith she kissed and blessed him, turned 
her backe and wept and went her way, leaving the childe weeping 
as fast.” The tragic sequel of this domestic scene is well known. 

Henry VII., with the authority of Pope Alexander, very much 
abridged the privileges of the sanctuary, ‘‘to the great quietnesse,” 
says the historian, “of the king and his realme.” In the reign of 
Queen Mary the full privileges of this one were reassumed by the con- 
vent,* and were resolutely maintained ; and when in 1566 a bill was 
brought into the House of Commons, to take away the privileges of all 
sanctuaries in cases of debt, the strong opposition that was made 
against it by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, in behalf of their 
church, occasioned it to be thrown out on the third reading.+ 

It is unnecessary to particularize the date of that elaborate erection 
which now attracts the eye, to the exclusion, at first, of the simpler but 
nobler architecture of the abbey, and which is known throughout 
Europe by the title of Henry VII.’s chapel. To make room for 
it a chapel of our Lady, founded by Henry III., and another dedicated 
to St. Erasmus, and built by Edward IV.’s Queen, were rased. A 
tavern called the White Rose, and a dwelling-house of the poet Chau- 
cer were also clustered here, and were, of course, taken down. 

This beautiful structure was completed in about twelve or fourteen 
years; but before that time it received the ashes of its royal founder, 
who immediately after laying the first stone proceeded to complete the 
endowments, and to provide for the perpetual observance of those 
religious ceremonies, masses, requiems, and anniversaries with which, 
at the close of a grasping and worldly life, he fairly besieged Heaven. 
The indentures or articles between himself and Abbot Islipt bind every 
monk in the monastery to assist at high mass at the high altar, to pray 
for the king’s prosperity and welfare during his life, and ‘ after the 
decease of our said souuerayne lorde the kyng then and from thens- 
forth perpetually while the worlde shall endure to moue and stirre the 
people to praye for soule of the same.” Numberless are the rules 
prescribed, the offerings to be made, the services to be celebrated, 
Almsgiving and charity are, however, not forgotten, and one of the 
most interesting of these indentures is that which prescribes for ‘ the 
livyng and sustenance of thretene poore men,” and ‘thre honest 
and sadde women to dresse their mete, and keep theym in their sik- 
nesse.” This institution still exists. ; 

Henry VII. died, and his obsequies were celebrated with a mag- 
nificence which nothing could surpass. After lying in state nine days 
at Richmond Palace, and one day in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the royal 
corpse was borne along in procession “ with torches innumerable,” and 
every other accessory which could be devised to aid so splendid a so- 





* The monastery previously suppressed had been re-established by Mary. 
t Hist. and Antiq. of the Abbey Church, by Ed. Wedlake Brayley. 
¢ Harl, MSS, 1498, 
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lemnity. The body was pee in a chariot, covered with black cloth 
of gold, and drawn by horses adorned with trappings of gold. The 
effigies of his majesty lay upon the corpse, habited in regal habili- 
ments, and wearing a kingly crown. Silken banners glittering with 
coats of arms, waved on the chariot; each side the way was lined with 
children, holding burning tapers, while six hundred men were clustered 
round the body, bearing torches whose gleams flashed on the glittering 
banners, the golden ornaments, the embroidered copes, and the varie- 
gated habiliments of the assembled multitudes, who moved along at a 
solemn pace. The deep bell of St. Paul’s boomed through the air, 
“Swinging slow with solemn roar,” 

whilst at intervals a knell from the abbey flung its solemn tones of warn- 
ing on the wind. 

At Charing-cross the abbots of Westminster, St. Alban’s, Reading, 
and Winchcomb, in their pontifical robes, and the whole convent of 
Westminster in albes and copes, joined the procession, which already 
comprised, besides the great officers of state, nobility, gentry, and 
civil magistrates, persons from all the religious brotherhoods in or about 
the metropolis. At the west door of the abbey-church, the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, assisted by eighteen mitred bishops and 
abbots, were stationed to receive the royal remains, which were removed 
to a hearse near the altar, formed by nine pillars set full of burning 
tapers, near which the effigies were placed on a rich pall of gold, and 
surrounded by the mourners, by knights bearing banners of saints, and 
by officers of arms: The bier was watched by noble attendants 
throughout the night, rich and costly offerings were presented at the high 
altar by various knights and nobles, sa masses were chanted at in- 
tervals, while ever and anon the organ’s solemn tones rolled in majestic 
volume through the lofty dome, gushed in harmonious cadence along 
the fretted aisles, and died away in softened wailings amid the far-off 
cloisters. 

On the ensuing day the mourning multitudes were again clustered in 
the noble pile. The sunbeams streamed through the richly-stained 
windows,* and cast gorgeous hues of crimson and purple around ; now 
tipping the pendants of the finely-carved roof with golden tints, and 
anon casting rainbow gleams along the marble pavement, and on the 
aynne tombs. High in the midst stood the high altar, supporting 
amid a variety of other rich decorations a magnificent cross of gold. 
Behind, a skreen of polished brass, enclosing the monarch’s tomb and 
altar, glowed with the light of numberless tapers, whose beams were re- 
fracted in a thousand different hues, as they sparkled on the glittering 
arms, the golden banners, the magnificent habiliments of the priests 
and attendant nobles, and the gorgeous and beautiful decorations and the 
gold and silver vessels which sleds on the various altars around. The 
service proceeded, and after the solemn consignment of earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust, Libera me, Domine, de morte eterna, was 
chanted by the choir; and when the closing strain arrived, Libera me, 
floated softly and yet more softly on the air, as if it were indeed the pass- 
ing aspiration of thatspirit whose mortal remains were then slowly sinking 


—_— 





* Then all the windows were so stained. 
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into the open vault.* The lord treasurer, and the lord steward, broke 
their staves, and casting the fragments into the yawning tomb, the 
herald proclaimed aloud to the noble and awe-struck multitude, that 
“Tue nopLe King Henry THE SEVENTH HAD CEASED TO REIGN.” 

Thus was the kingly founder consigned to his last abode in the house 
which he had builded; which then, almost tenantless, is now literally 
paved with princes. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., the palatial buildings were much injured 
and partly destroyed by fire: from that time they have ceased to be the 
abode of royalty. The immediate demesne of the old palace was limited 
on the north by the Woolstaple (which occupied the site where Bridge- 
street now is): to the south, the line of the present College-street was 
marked with the emblems of royalty, and St. Margaret’s church and 
the Abbey, on the west, defined the limit of a domain which the waters 
of the Thames laved on the east. And the space within this not ignoble 
demesne was worthily occupied. The palace itself exhibited beauties 
of which even to this day, after the repeated ravages of fires and of ages, 
there remain relics sufficient to attest alike the liberality of the royal oc- 
cupiers who ordered, and the taste and skill of the artists who fashioned 
them. St. Stephen’s chapel was literally magnificent; in style, in 
execution, in ornament, in endowment, and in rich gifts, and conly pos- 
sessions. It was a collegiate foundation; and the residences of its clergy 
were situated in a spot called Canon, or Chanel row, of which the pre- 
sent Manchester-buildings point pretty accurately the site. 

Under St. Stephen’s chapel, but on a level with the street, was a 
chapel called St. Mary in the Vaults; and near these, and probably on 
the south side, was the small chapel of St. Mary de la Pewe, or Our 
Lady of the Pew; where Richard II, made his offerings to the Virgina 
prior to meeting Wat Tyler in 1381, To this altar numberless rich gifts 
were offered. There was also a chapel of St. John the Evangelist here. 

Numerous as were the religious edifices clustered here, they did not 
exclusively occupy the environs of the palace. ‘‘ Heaven,”+ ‘ Hell,”’ 





* What is the reason that while we retain the collects, the creeds, the psalms of the 
ancient Catholic Church, we reject the magnificent music which render thuse inspired 
words tenfold more impressive. Did we substitute any thing better, or purer, all 
would be right ; but the sacred (so called) music in most of our churches is infamous, 
and our cathedral services—except on particular occasions—are gone through in so 
somu olent a style as to have any thing but the inspiring influence which should be the 
effectof choral thanksgiving. We have heard, and on good authority too, that in one 
of the most celebrated of these establishments, a minor canon is in the habit of paring 
and trimming his nails during the performance of what he ought to consider his sacred 
duties. Few are the hearts which music cannot soften, and by our culpable inertness 
and carelessness, we leave this powerful engine entirely in the hands of the Ro- 
manists. 

t “ Toss’d in a furious hurricane, 
Did Oliver give up his reign ; 
And was believ’d, as well by saints, 
As mortal men and miscreants, 
To founder in the Stygian ferry, 
Until he was retriev’d by Sterry, 
Who, in a false erroneous dream, 
Mistook the New Jerusalem 
Profanely for th’ apocryphal 
False Heaven at the end o’ th’ Hall.” —Hudibras. 

Cromwell, after the restoration, was disinterred, and his head set ona pole at the 

end of Westminster Hall, close to the public-house called “ Heaven,” 
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and “* Purgatory” are described as public-houses of the lowest quality, 
frequented at a later period (James I.’s time), chiefly by lawyers’ clerks, 
and ‘ Paradise” is also named in common with other messuages of the 
time. 

«* Heaven” was a range of brick houses opposite to the end of Henry 
VII.’s chapel; and “ Paradise” and ‘‘ Hell” were subterraneous tene- 
ments under Westminster Hall. 

The ordeal of ‘* Purgatory” seems to have been of a nature well 
calculated to promote morality and decorum in the neighbourhood in 
which it was so situated. Within its precincts was the Ducking-stool. 
The offender was strapped within a chair, fastened by an iron pin or 
pivot, at one end of a long pole, suspended on its middle by a lofty 
trestle, which having been previously placed on the shore of the river, 
allowed the body of the culprit to be plunged ‘ Hissing hot into the 
Thames.” When the fervour of passion was supposed to have been 
cooled by the duckings, the lever was balanced, by pulling a cord at the 
other end, and the culprit shortly emancipated. | 

Above all, the palatial demesne contained 


“ The dreadful Hall, by Rufus rais’d.” 


This Hall, magnificent as its proportions are,* was spoken of by the 
king but as a bedchamber in size, compared with the palace, to which 
it was intended as an accompaniment. This, most likely, was only a 
vain brag, though ‘* when he (Rufus) saw the Hall of Westmynster yt 
he had caused to be buylded, he was therewith discontented y* it was so 
lytle. Wherefore, as it is rehersed of some wryters, he entended, if he 
had lyved, to have made a larger, ahd y‘ to have served for a chaumber.” 
It was then a rade structure divided by pillars of wood or stone, so as 
to form a nave and side aisles in the manner of a large church. In this 
state it served all purposes of royal feasting, and national councils, as 
well as the usual courts of justice, until the reign of Richard II., when 
fire having injured it, it was thoroughly and effectually repaired in the 
admirable style which for the most part it still maintains; the northern 
front with its embattled towers and magnificent porch being an addition 
of this monarch. Partial repairs have of course been frequently made, 
and minor alterations, not always in the most appropriate taste, are 
clearly discernible. As a whole, Westminster Hall is magnificent. 








* Eighty yards by twenty-two, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WIDOW MARRIED. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Cuap. IV. 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE AND NEW ONES——PATERNAL WISDOM, AND MA 
TERNAL FOLLY, AS GENERALLY DISPLAYED IN WELL-REGULATED 
HOUSEHOLDS——-A GOOD-NATURED VENTURE—PROPHETIC WARNINGS 
DISREGARDED—PARENTAL PRIDE AND PARENTAL HOPES ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE WORLD—PREPARATIONS FOR A HOMEWARD 
VOYAGE. 


Ir was at an unusually late breakfast-table, one bright morning, in 
the very height of the London season, with windows opening upon 
ane Snap etn and letting in through their Venetian blinds so rich 
an odour of mignonette as to make the heat and dust without forgotten, 
that General Hubert and his lady were discussing the brilliant party of 
the evening before, when the postman’s speaking dissyllabic signal 
gave notice of the arrival of a letter. 

‘‘ From aunt Betsy, I am very sure !” exclaimed the lady. 

“From your sister, with a few more raptures about Calabria,” said 
the gentleman. Their suspense was not of long duration; the silver 
salver addressed itself to the fair hands of Agnes, who took. from 
it a letter, bearing most decidedly neither an Italian nor a Devonshire 

stmark. 

‘“« Who in the world is that from?” said General Hubert. 

‘* Heaven knows! It is excessively dirty,” replied his wife. 

‘It is a ship jetter!” observed the general, | 

‘‘ But the postmark illegible,” answered Agnes; and then having, 
like many other wise people, wasted a little more time in examining the 
exterior of her despatch than it would probably take to read it, she 
broke the seal and looked within. 

The delicate cheek of Mrs. Hubert was instantly mantled with a 
bright blush. _- 

‘* Whoever your correspondent may be, Agnes,” said the general, 
meeting the distressed expression of her eye with a look of surprise, 
‘he has no reason to complain of your indifference.” 

‘* Indifference !”” she exclaimed, ‘‘ no not indifference! But how, 
Hubert will you endure, even upon paper, the reappearance of my 
aunt Barnaby ?” 

‘“‘ Your aunt Barnaby 2?” replied the general with a smile. ‘ Never 
mind Agnes, she will not harm us now.” 

‘‘Oh! thank Heaven !” cried his wife fervently. ‘‘If you can bear it 
so philosophically, Hubert, I shall declare presently that I am glad to 
hear from her.” 

‘‘ Especially by a very way-worn, distant-dated ship-letter my love,” 
he replied laughing. ‘* But if the request be not indiscreet, for kind- 
ness’ sake read it aloud.” 

She did so, and the general’s commentary was far from unfriendly. 

‘I declare to you, Agnes,” said he, ‘‘ that I am very glad indeed 
to hear so good an account of her.” 


* Continued from No, cexxi., page 59, 
June.—vVOL. LVI. NO. CCXXII. 
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“Thank you a thousand times, my own dear Hubert!” said Agnes, 
stretching out ber hand to him. “If you had looked, at sight of this 
epistle, as I have seen you look in days of yore at sight of herself, I 
should have been—oh! 1 won't say how unhappy—because—poor foolish 
woman !—what she says is true. She is my own mother’s sister, and 
though—though she is, or at least was, all that I believe you thought 
her, it would have made me as sorry almost as I could now be for any 
thing that did not absolutely interfere with my own dear ménage, had 

ou wished me not to answer it. But you will let me answer it, dear 
ater will you not? Poor thing! only fancy ber having a child, 
Hubert! what wild it be like ?” 

‘Very like herself, I dare say, Agnes,” replied General Hubert, 
laughing ; “that is, you know, excepting all this,” indicating the well- 
remembered rouge and ringlets by an expressive flourish of his fingers 
around his face, ‘such finished channs cannot appear at once; and, 
indeed, I should not be at all surprised if Miss Martha O’Donagough 
were to turn out a very bright-eyed little beauty.” 

“Nay, I trust she will, or my poor aunt will break her heart. I 
—t say I have a very distinct recollection of the papa. Have 

ou ?” 

“‘ Not the least in the world; and yet I shall never forget their 
entrée. How incomparably well your father behaved! I assure 
you it was a lesson which, 1 hope, if the good lady were actually to 
appear before us in person, I should not forget. It was the most 
gentle and gentlemanly reproof to our beloved aunt Betsy’s severity 
that I ever witnessed ; and I am rather proud to confess, Agnes, that 
notwithstanding my very strong inclination at the time to sympathize 
with the harsher faction, I felt that he was right then, and have deci- 
dedly loved him the better for it ever since.” 

‘“‘ If ever there was a perfect—” began Agnes, raising her beautiful 
eyes to the face of her husband, but the sentiment or opinion she was 
about to pronounce, was lost to the world for ever by the general’s 
very unceremoniously closing her lips with a kiss. 

** We are despicably late this morning,” said he, on looking at his 
watch, after perpetrating this audacity, ‘‘ and J must go to the Horse- 
guards about young Belmont. But let me see my boys first, Agnes.” 

Whatever emotions the lady might feel on being thus unceremo- 
niously treated, they were not such as to induce her to refuse his re- 
quest. The proper signal was given, and two young things entered 
the apartment, one carried in the nurse’s arms, and the other doddling 
before her, whose aspect might really have excused, if any thing could, 
the vehement fanaticism of Mrs, Elizabeth Compton concerning them, 
as well as some undeniable symptoms of weakness on the part of 
General Hubert himself. That their mother should be firmly persuaded 
that no children in any degree approaching within reach of a compari- 
son with them, ever did, or ever could exist, is a circumstance of too 
constant occurrence to merit an observation. But the little boys were, 
im truth, very pretty children, and it was no unpardonable vanity which 
made their mamma exclaim, as they entered, ‘‘I really should like for 
aunt Barnaby—Mrs, O’Donagough I mean—I really should like for 
her to see them, Hubert! But, perhaps, if her little girl is in another 
style, she might hardly thank me for showing them to her.” 
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* Silly woman! silly woman!” said the brave general, going on all 
fours to accept the challenge of his first-born to a game of romps. 
“Don’t you know better than that yet? Why, your sister Nora, 
thinks her little flaxen-headed dolls quite as handsome as either Monta- 
gue or Compton.” 

“ You are quite mistaken, I assure you, General Hubert. She 
neither does or could think any such thing. The little Stevensons are 
charming ¢hildren—beautiful little’creatures ; but—” 

** Good morning, Agnes!” cried her laughing husband, springing up 
from his station on the carpet. ‘‘ Don’t finish the sentence—but just 
tell me if aunt Barnaby herself could be more preposterous in her es- 
timate of our young Van Diemen’s Land cousin, than you are of these 
young gentlemen ¢” 

‘* Nonsense, Montague! You don’t deserve to look at them. Let 
Compton alone, if you please, sir; I do not choose to have his cap 
taken off. I know how I could revenge myself, general, for your im- 
pertinence—I should be perfectly justified in shutting your two sons 
up for a month, where you could by no device obtain a sight of them. 
How do you think you should bear it, General Montague Hubert ?” 

‘‘ It would be a prodigious relief, my love. Let it be all arranged 
before I return,” said he, kissing his hand as he retreated towards the 
door. , 

‘* Away with you, dull jester!” replied his wife; but ere he had 
passed the door, she added, ‘‘ Stay one moment though, and speak 
seriously, if you can. Have you really no objection to my answering 
my aunt’s letter ?” 

“Most certainly not. Indeed, I should be sorry if you did not 
answer it, for it would not be acting like yourself, my Agnes. Answer 
it by all means, and join my name with yours, in the expression of all 
civility.” 

“Then I will write directly. Poor aunt Barnaby! Only think of 
her sending me this lock of her baby’s hair! I think I must send her 
a scrap of these bright chestnut ringlets in return,” continued the 
young mother, twisting the silken curls of the eldest boy round her 
fingers. 

“Take care how you use your shears upon that head, dear love |” 
replied the general, in an accent of considerable alarm. 

“Silly man! silly man!” retorted the laughing Agues. ‘“‘ Don’t you 
know better than that yet ?” 

‘No, seriously, Agnes, jesting apart, I should not like to have you 
‘cut a monstrous cantle out’ of these most dainty tresses, whicl are 
as like your own as it is possible for infant tresses to be.” 

‘‘ And that is the reason you would not have them cut?—Oh! you 
false flatterer !”’ replied his wife. 

‘‘ Besides, to say the truth,” rejoined General Hubert, putting aside 
her admonitory finger, “I really think, Agnes, you might hit upon 
something more useful, and therefore probably more welcome, in the 
way of a dutiful niece-like offering, than a bit of this newly-spun silk. 
Your aunt used to love a fine gown. If 1 were you I would make a 
shipment to Sydney, of sundry ells of rich satin or velvet, or some- 
thing of that kind.” 
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* Are you in earnest, Montague? I should really like to do so, very 
much.” 

“Indeed Iam in earest. Your father is coming to dine with us 
to-day. Let him see Mrs. O’Donagough’s letter, and I dare say his 
heart will be moved to comply with her petition about writing, and 

rhaps to send her a coral and bells for her daughter into the 


gain.” | r 


After this conversation, it will be readily believed that such a packet 
was despatched from Berkeley-square to Sydney, as threw Mrs. O’ Dona- 
gough (Allen no longer) into a perfect state of ecstasy on receiving it. 

«“ Now, my dear Ma O’Donagough, I.mean,” she exclaimed, 
with her eyes blazing up again with all the renovated brightness of 
youth. * Now, what do you think of the chance of our Martha's 
presentation? You talk of saving and saving, and scraping a few 
pounds together, and it is all vastly well as far as it goes, but what 
will it all amount to in point of advantage to our daughter, compared 
to her being presented at court by Mrs. General Hubert? I trust, 
O'Donagough, you are now sensible of the benefit we are likely to de- 
rive from the notice and affection of my family.” 

‘This is an extremely handsome dress, my dear, there is no doubt 
of it,” replied the ci-devant Major. ‘* You will look perfectly divine 
in green velvet! And your brother-in-law, Mr. Willoughby, has really 
acted with great politeness and attention in sending this handsome frock 
and coral ornaments for the child. It all speaks well, both for the 
wealth and good-will of the parties. You must answer these letters 
punctually, of course, and we may find out some little production of 
the country that will not cost much, to send in return. I am quite 
aware, my dear, very perfectly aware I assure you, of the possible 
value of your connexions.' By the way, did not that dashing gay 
young Stephenson, whose fortune they said was a great deal larger 
than his elder brother’s, did not you tell me that he had married another 
niece of yours?” 

** Not exactly a niece, Major.” Here her husband seized Mrs. 
O’Donagough rather suddenly by the wrist, and stopping short her 
speech, said, ‘* Bad habits are bad things, Mrs. O’Donagough! You 
must, madam, immediately cease your foolish trick—under the cir- 
cumstances, your incredibly foolish trick of calling me Major. Don’t 
oblige me to remind you of it again, if you please. It is no child’s 
play we are upon, remember that. I could make up my mind in five 
minutes, not to care a straw about your stiff-backed cousins from one 
end of the list to the other; but if I do for the advantage of the child, 
and to oblige you, if I do determine to give myself the trouble of Bet 
ting amongst them, it must be done in a manly, decided, business-like 
spirit—and in a style that may hereafter enable me to turn it to account. 
Mrs. O'Donagough, do you understand me?” | 

‘* Yes, to be sure I do,” she replied, disengaging her arm by a stout 
tug. ‘* You need not claw one in that way, 1 am not a bit more likely 
to spoil a good scheme then yourself, Mr. —, alias O' Donagough.” 

The ci-devant Major looked as black as thunder; he liked not this 
sportive phrase—it grated painfully on his ear, and it was not till he 
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had twice paced the length of the room, that he felt able to renew the 
conversation. At length, however, he said, and apparently with re- 
covered good-humour, ‘ This is silly work, my love, squabbling about 
which of us is capable of carrying on the war with the most skill. I 
don’t believe we should either of us prove deficient if we were fairly 
tried; and that, it is likely enough we shall be, and on a very hand- 
some scale, too, if we ever really get launched among the people 
you talk of. I can assure you, my Barnaby, that to a man like 
me, it is a devilish bore to be kept fiddle-faddling amongst such a set 
as there are here. Come, let us talk ’em all overa little. First, there’s 
that giant of a General ; he is just the sort of man, I take it, to make a 
great bluster beforehand, and then be led by the nose by his wife when 
she has caught him; so if you contrive to keep well with your niece, 
he won’t be much in the way. Then there’s that sort of a wanderin 
Jew of a man, that you told me such a long story about. . Agnes’s 
father, he is come home, isn’t he, as rich as a nabob ?” 

“ He did not enter into any particulars, my dear Donny, but he 
said something about being at last in comfortable circumstances, if I 
remember rightly. And I am sure no poor man could have sent out 
such a present as he has done to Patty.” 

** Well then, that’s all right. But I'll tell you who it is that I reckon 
most upon in this affectionate family reunion that you promise me; 
for the truth is, I remember a little about the young fellow myself—I 
mean Stephenson, the younger brother, Frederick Stephenson, I hap- 

en to know that his fortune was about half as large again as his elder 
rother’s. Didn’t he play sometimes? I am almost sure I have heard 
80.’ 

“‘ IT don’t know about that, my dear, but it is very likely; almost all 
men of fashion do,—at least I have heard Miss Morrison say so, cver and 
over. But if you ask, because you think that one of these days you 
should like to play with him yourself, on account of his being rich, which 
makes it so easy for him to lose, I’ll answer for it there will be no diffi- 
culty about that, so intimate as we shall all be together—for I well 
remember he was the most obliging good-natured creature in the world. 
Dear me! I am sure I shall never forget our famous walk to Bristol, 
when I was obliged to roll myself over and over in the dust, to save 
my life from that beast. Don’t you remember how excessively kind he 
was, running back to Clifton with Agnes, to get a carriage for me ?” 

This was the first direct allusion to any of their Clifton adventures 
which had been made since their marriage, and a perceptible frown 
agitated the eyebrows of Mr. O’Donagough. His sharp-witted wife 
smiled aside as she remarked it. She and her husband had been (as 
we know) vastly fond lovers; but there is a process which chemically 
takes place when “ sweets to the sweet” have been incautiously laid 
together, that renders sour, what, before such too closely pent-up union, 
had been altogether the reverse ; and it occasionally happens in married 
life, that something analogous to this will occur. Mrs. O’Donagough 
was still, perhaps, a little on the fret, and it was certainly no very sweet 
feeling which caused her to set down on a private leaf of her memory’s 
tablet a N.B. to the effect that she knew how to plague her husband 
when he deserved it. 
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At that moment, however, she willingly let the subject pass, and 
turning again to the copious waves of green velvet which flowed from 
chair to chair, reiterated her thankfulness, that among all the other 
good gifts which nature and fortune had bestowed on her, she possessed 
for a niece a Mrs. General Hubert, who knew so perfectly well how to 
suit her taste and dimensions in the purchase of a dress ! 

Of course,a correspondence so auspiciously begun, was not permitted 
to drop by any negligence on the part of Mrs. O’Donagough; and 
the same good feeling which produced the first reply from Berkeley- 
square, continued to dictate many more in the same kind spirit of for- 
getfulness as to every thing that it was disagreeable to remember. It is 
certainly possible, that both the general and his sweet wife indulged in 
this benevolent sort of oblivion the more readily, from feeling a com- 
fortable degree of security as to the continuance of Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough’s residence abroad. Both knew, though neither of them talked 
about it, that it was next to impossible any man should have married 
“the aunt Barnaby” from any other motive than a wish to appropriate 
her little fortune—it therefore foilowed that Mr. O’Donagough was 
poor, and if so, it was equally certain that what she possessed would 
not suffice to permit his leaving the new country where he could “‘ in- 
habit lax,” the paradise of corn and mutton, which spread around 
him, in order again perhaps to be jostled while in search of a-dinner in 
the old one—ergo, they would stay were they were. With this per- 
suasion to sustain and stimulate their good nature, aided too by the 
kind-hearted sympathy and co-operation of Mr. Willoughby, they con- 
tinued for many years to testify their good will by letters and by gifts, 
the expectation and reception of which formed the glory of Mrs. 
O’Donagough’s Van Diemen existence, while her letters nb presents 
in return were occasionally the source of very harmless amusement 
among such as remembered her. Mrs. Elizabeth Compton alone must 
be excepted ; for she ceased not to declare with unvarying pertinacity, 
and it may be with something of undying bitterness, that the having 
half the globe between them, was by no means a sufficient security 
against the possibility of annoyance den such a source, and that no- 
thing short of treating Mrs. Barnaby, as if civilly dead, could suffice 
to protect them securely from the horrors of a reunion with her. 
Most Cassandra-like, however, was the fate of the old lady’s pungent 
eloquence. Every body listened to her with an incredulous smile ; and 
General Hubert seemed even to enjoy the vivid pictures she sometimes 
drew of scenes ensuing from the alarming lady’s possible return. 

** She will not come, aunt Betsy,” he said, ‘* but if she should, where 
would the sting be now? Gone, drawn, and harmless for evermore ! 
Can she divorce us, aunt Betsy ?—Do you think that likely?” 

*“* Agnes, your husband is quite young enough,” was the old lady’s 
er ** I never in all my reading met with a stronger instance of the 
false reasoning of wrong-headed young love ! May Providence keep you 
from this terrible woman, my dear general !—for it is quite clear you 
have not wit enough to guard yourself—think if your sufferings from @ 
ve at an not be increased tenfold by seeing them shared by 

OUR wire!” 


But General Hubert shook his head, and only laughed at her. 
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Cuap. V. 


PROSPEROUS CONDITION OF MR. ALLEN O0’PONAGOUGH—A BREAKING 
OUT OF FATHERLY AFFECTION-——-EARLY INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER 
IN MISS O' DONAGOUGH—RESOLUTIONS FOR THE FUTURE—AGREEA< 
BLE NEWS FROM ENGLAND-—PREPARATIONS FOR DEPARTURE. 


Years wore away, Mr. Allen O’Donagough, as the good people of 
Sydney persisted in calling him, derived very essential advantage from 
the widely-boasted, and letter-and-present-proved patronage of such con- 
nexions, During the last years of his residence in New South Wales, 
he obtained, probably from the consideration this procured him, a place 
in one of the public offices, the salary of which was its least profit; for 
it enabled him to import advantageously various articles which he knew 
how to dispose of, at enormous profit, so that he became by every day that 

assed overhim,a richer man. The benefits, which this same forgiving 

indness on the part of Mrs. Elubert, conferred on her some-time aunt 
Barnaby, might perhaps be considered as greater still; for (wishing to 
be on confidential terms with my readers), it must be confessed, that 
had no such connexions as the Huberts existed in England, it is more 
than probable that Mr. Allen O’Donagough, notwithstanding his ad- 
vance in all steady economical financial habits, might still have been 
tempted to exhibit some immoral laxity of opinion on the subject of 
marriage. But for the hope that the one of all his professions which he 
loved the best might be followed on a higher ground than had ever yet 
been within his reach, through the influence of his charming Barnaby’s 
connexions, it is pretty nearly certain, that when the time arrived at 
which he deemed it convenient to recross the ocean, he would have found 
some means or other of leaving his lady and daughter behind him, 
These roving thoughts, however, gave way as the time approached, to 
feelings of a nobler and more ambitious kind. Even Miss Martha 
O’Donagough, his little daughter, began by degrees to take a stronger 
hold upon his paternal affections. Whether arising from prolonged 
habits of celibacy, or a feeling of doubt as to how long their personal 
intimacy might last, or from any other cause, certain it is, that for the 
first nine or ten years of the young lady’s life, his fatherly tenderness to~ 
wards her limited itself to cheruppings, while still in the cradle ! about one 
pat on the head per week, in the go-cart, and pretty frequent notices that 
she was not to make a noise afterwards. But a few weeks after the 
celebration of her tenth birthday, it chanced that a large packet arrived 
from London, Among other articles, it contained a complete walking- 
dress for Miss Martha, the bonnet being lined and trimmed, contrary to 
the usual quiet style of Mrs. Hubert’s offerings, with particularly bright 
rose-coloured satin. The turkey-cock is not more susceptible to the 
hue of red, than was Mrs. O’Donagough. The instant that this well- 
packed article was cleared of its moorings, her rapture at the sight of it 
became vehement. 

“« Matrimony has improved Agnes in one thing, that is certain!” she 
exclaimed. <‘‘ It is plain that she knows how to choose colours now, 
whatever she did formerly, I remember when we were at Cheltenham 
together, that she perfectly pestered me with her recommendations of 
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dull-coloured silks and ribbons. But look at this, O’Donny!” (an 
affectionate abbreviation this, adopted since the use of ‘* Major” had 
been abandoned). ‘* Look at this lovely bonnet, O’Donny, and then 
fancy how Martha will look in it!” 

This enchanting bonnet, by the way, was chosen to gratify a whim of 
aunt Betsy’s. She chanced to be present when the purchase was made, 
and begged so earnestly that this one might be sent, instead of any of 
its more delicately-tinted fellows, that her niece consented. 

“‘ Thank you, my dear, you have given me pleasure,” said the old lady. 
“It is agreeable to me to paint to my mind’s eye the face of a daughter 
of Mrs. O’Donagough’s, when enlivened by that glowing red—I have 
almost a mind to pay for it myself, Agnes, that I might have the pleasure 
of pointing out to you how truly the gift might assume the character of 
Mercy, by ‘ blessing her that gives, and her that takes.’ Can you not 
fancy how your aunt Barnaby will look when its glories open upon her ?” 

And the image which the old lady had just conjured up, was as near 
as possible tothe truth. The ci-devant aunt Barnaby did appear to be 
in a state little short of ecstasy, as she turned, and returned it upon her 
clenched fist. 

** Let us have her in this very moment, my dear! Do just go out and 
call her, will you?” 

‘* No, my dear, I certainly will not,” replied Mr. O’Donagough, de- 
liberately, and at the same time thrusting his arm to the bottom of the 
box in search of newspapers, or any thing else he might chance to find. 

} * What a brute you do grow into!” retorted his wife. ‘ And if I 
= how prettily I shall find all the things rummaged about, shan’t 

Mr. O’Donagough deigned not to make any reply, but having found 
two or three newspapers, was either really, or seemingly, entirely ab- 
sorbed in their contents. 

Happily for the preservation of Mrs, O’Donagough’s temper, and the 
continuation of her enjoyment, the young lady in question at this mo- 
ment entered the room. Her eye instantly caught sight of the rose- 
coloured ribbons, and every one who had observed her countenance at 
that time, must have been forcibly struck by its resemblance to that of 
her mother, although in features perhaps she more resembled her father, 
The little girl had large wide-opened black eyes, which easily kindled 
into considerable vehemence of expression. The shape of her face was 
like that of her father’s, which was large and long: her mouth and teeth, 
however, were those of her mother, of ample dimensions, bright in 
colour, both as to the white and the red, but having a sort of coarseness 
in the smile, which might perhaps enhance its beauty in the judgment 
of some, while it wholly destroyed it in that of others. The nose again 
was that of the father’s, high, hooked, and threatening to become of a 
size more advantageous to a male than to a female face. Her hair was 
dark, and curled naturally and closely, while her complexion was bril- 
liant almost to excess, being literally, and with no allowance made for 
figures of speech, composed of white and red. 

In person she was stout, strong-limbed, and very tall for her age, and 
on the whole presented an appearance which her mother had the com- 
fort of feeling was very little short of perfection. 

** Oh, my! what a beautiful bonnet!” exclaimed Miss Martha, dart- 
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ing forward to seize upon it. ‘It is no good, mamma, your holding it 
up that way out of reach, for it must be mine and nobody else’s, be- 
cause I am certain sure you could not poke your great head into it.” 

‘It is for you, my precious queen!” replied her mother, ‘ but it is 
I must have the joy of tying it under your beautiful chin. Don’t crush 
the ribbons, dasleas for your life!” 

With great docility, and manifesting considerable powers of reflec- 
tion, the child stood still while this operation of tying was performed, and 
then made an effort to bound from beneath the hands of her mother, in 
order to view herself in a little glass which hung between the two win- 
dows of the apartment. 

‘* Stay one instant, my angel!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, hold- 
ing her; ‘‘ I never did, no never in my whole life, Mr. O’Donagough, 
see any thing one quarter so beautiful as Patty looks in that bonnet! 
For God’s sake, leave the news for one moment to look at her, and tell 
me how you shall like to show off such a face as that in London !” 

Mr. O’Donagough graciously condescended to lift his eyes, and fix 
them on the little Patty, and for the first time in her life really thought 
her very well-looking. There is something, even at ten years old, in the 
consciousness of having a large quantity of bright rose-colour reflecting 
itself upon one’s complexion, which, together with a maternal assurance 
that one is the most beautiful creature in the world, tends to harmonize the 
features, and give a very sweet expression to the countenance. Little 
Patty stood peaceably for a moment, with her hands before her, and her 
long eyelashes modestly cast down, so that, when unable to resist the 
longing desire to look at herself for another moment, she bounded away 
to the farther end of the room, her father said with great feeling, 

** Yes! by Heaven! I do think she will make a devilish fine girl 
after all, and it will be a good thing if she does, I can pease you.” 

‘* A good thing? I believe so indeed! Fancy such eyes and com- 
poe as that, with a general’s wife for a cousin, to take her out, and 

don’t know how many ladies of title to talk of, to all her partners and 
every body besides! My dear Donny, if we can but contrive to manage 
our affairs so as to make a tolerable aon when we get to England, take 
my word for it, that girl will make a match that will perfectly astonish 
you. Iam quite sure of it, perfectly certain. I have seen a great deal 
of life, and what is of more consequence, I have reflected a great deal 
on what I have seen. When I talk of Mrs. General Hubert’s bringing 
Martha out, I mean nothing more, I assure you, then the merely taking 
her to court, and to a few other topping. places, where just at first, per- 
haps, I shan’t manage to get invited. Bui as to every thing else, every 
thing that concerns her general introduction among young men of 
fashion and large estates, I would not accept the services of any body in 
the whole kingdom of England !” Fae 

During this first burst of conscious excellence from his wife, Mr, 
O’Domagough continued his assiduous study of the newspapers, and 
Miss Martha an almost equally assiduous study of her own little 
person in the glass. The difference between the degrees of intensity 
with which these occupations were carried on was this—the gentleman 
really heard not a single word that was said; whereas the young lady 
did not lose one. 
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“T am taller than Kitty Jones, ma,” said Miss Martha, standing on 
tiptoe. 

“e Yes, yes, my dear! you will be tall enough, and beautiful enough 
too, you darling angel! Only you must always mind every word I say 
to you, for else neither beauty or tallness either, will do you any good in 

tting a husband. Now take off the bonnet, Patty. Take it off this 
instant, when | bid you.” 

Nevertheless Patty persevered in retaining her station before the glass, 
first making a pendant bow hang a little on one side, and then trying 
its ever-charming effect when preponderating on the other. Consider- 
ing the age of the little girl, it was really curious to watch her; and 
any observing student of natural history who had done so, would have 
perceived precisely the same phenomena, which it is so interesting to 
follow, in the young of all the countless tribes which form the animal 
creation, from man to a polypus. In each, the leading instinct of the 
species peeps out as easily, and with the same providential and unerring 
certainty, as the distinctive peculiarities of its organic formation; fur- 
nishing to a rightly-constituted mind, the most satisfactory proof that 
each is provided with exactly that sort of acuteness most necessary for 
its safety and wellbeing. 

But it was not in such subtile reasonings that the intellectual ener- 
gies of Mrs. O’Donagough exhausted themselves. She marked the more 
obvious trait of disobedience in little Patty's delay; and, stepping with 
unexpected suddenness towards her, with one decisive hand removed 
the bonnet, and with the other bestowed on the offender a very effective 
box on the ear. 

In many respects this promising little girl appeared advanced beyond 
her age, and one proof of this was her having exchanged the childish 
scream with which little girls usually indicate their averseness to being 
cuffed, for an indignant frown, which spoke as great an inclination to 
cuff again, as it was possible for a young lady to demonstrate to her 
mamma. 

This was a great relief to her father and mother; for before this in- 
cipient sturdiness of character appeared, it was by sturdiness of voice 
that her vigour both of body and soul declared itself, often rendering 
the needful castigations of Mrs. O’Donagough a sort of public nui- 
sance in the street where she lived. 

But this was entirely over. Little Martha O’Donagough had cried 
her last cry for being beat, and now flashed her great eyes at her mo- 
oe ina style that clearly foretold what their powers would be here- 
after. 

But, though Patty did not scream, the concussion roused the atten- 
tion of her papa. 

ve What's that for, ma’am ?” he said hastily, and thereby for the first 

time evincing such an inclination to take the part of his daughter, 
against his wife, as showed that the little lady’s good looks in her new 
bonnet had produced a very powerful effect upon his mind. 

“Put on the bonnet again, Mrs. O’Donagough,” said he; “ she 
looked exceedingly well in it, and I want to see it again.” 

It was impossible that the anger, either of mother or daughter, could 
resist this novel and very pleasing ebullition of paternal admiration ; 
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they both recovered their good humour instantly; the bonnet was again 
tried on, again did little Patty “look beautiful with all her might,” 
and a general feeling throughout the family of that beneficent arrange- 
ment of nature which binds a whole race together, let distance separate 
them ever so widely, caused the father to say, addressing his wife, 

“ Well, old girl! I won't deny that nieces and nephews are good 
for something.” While she rejoined, 3 

*¢ You may depend upon it, Donny, that blood is always thicker than 
water,” and the youthful Martha completed the accord by exclaim- 
ing, 

“‘T am sure as I should Jike the people as sent this bonnet, better 
than any body else in the whole world !” 

From that day forward Mr. Allen O’Donagough continued to demon- 
strate a very marked degree of attachment to his young daughter. He 
even in some degree exerted himself to cultivate her mind, and improve 
her manners. Not indeed that he, at any time, submitted himself to 
the drudgery of giving regular lessons; such an attempt would have 
been altogether inconsistent with his habits, whether of pleasure or 
of business. But apparently he knew the value of that best mode of 
education, which consists in the constant and gradual inoculation of a 
parent’s principles and opinions into the mind of a child; and, as far 
as it was possible to judge of one so young, the result of this system in 
the case of Miss O’Donagough confirmed its often-attested efficacy 
most completely ; for in mind, as well as in body, she bore a blended re- 
semblance to both her parents. 

The last year of their long residence in New South Wales ear ra- 
pidly, for its term seemed within reasonable reach of hope and expecta- 
tion. The bringing to a settlement and close all Mr. O’Donagough’s 
very profitable speculations, left him little leisure for idle repinings that 
the desired hour did not approach more quickly; and the pushing for- 
ward the ornamental part of their daughter’s education, as completely 
occupied his wife. Both parents were anxious to take advantage of her 
premature height, and womanly appearance, in order to introduce her 
in the very first opening blossom of her beauty. 

“She is but thirteen and a bit, Donny,” said Mrs. Donagough to her 
husband, one evening that they were sitting téte-d-téte before re- 
tiring for the night, ‘‘ I know that as well as any one can tell me; but 
I’m not going to let her pass fora child, for all that. There are some 
mothers of my age, and looking as Ido, who would see her a nun be- 
fore they’d make themselves older than needs must, by seeming to have 
a grown-up daughter. But I’m above any such nonsense. There is 
nothing to be got by it now, whatever there might be if I was to happen 
to be left a widow again, and therefore I’m quite determined that Patty 
shall be dressed at once like a young woman.” \ 

‘| shall not make any objection to that, I promise you,” replied her 
husband. ‘She is a most uncommonly fine girl—just the right sort, 
full of spirit and cleverness. Not that I'll one you, Mrs, O’D., to 
marry her to the first man that asks. If she turns out as I expect, it 
will answer a great deal better to let her take time.” : 

Mrs. O’Donagough was about to make somewhat a lively reply. but 
checked herself, wisely remembering, that if a good match offered, 
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she and Patty between them could manage matters easy enough, 
let all the fathers in the world do what they would to prevent them. 

And now the last busy month arrived, and fatiguing enough was the 
work they had to go through, in selling to the best profit all that was 
to be left behind, and packing in the least space all they intended to 
carry with them. In the midst of all this bustle, however, Miss Patty 
found the way to escape from doing any thing she did not like, and 
having somewhat wilfully spoilt every article upon which her mother 
had attempted to employ her young fingers, she was permitted to 
escape from amidst the hampers and boxes which filled the house, in 
order to enjoy some farewell gossiping with the young Sheepshanks, 
and make their hearts ache by the lively contrast she set before them, 
between their prospects and her own. 

It was during = absence that the last English newspapers they 
were likely to see before they left Sydney, arrived. Notwithstanding 
the bustle he was in, Mr. O'Donagough set himself down upon the cor- 
ner of a trunk, while, with his usual eagerness in the perusal, he began 
to run through the interesting columns. His lady, meanwhile, occu~- 
pied at the other end of the room in carefully packing the stores which 
were to console them on their voyage, hardly lifted her eyes from the 
huge hamper she was filling, but with exemplary perseverance, went 
on, adding pickle-pot to pickle-pot, and sweetmeat-jar to sweetmeat- 
jar, without ever pausing to ask if there were any news. 

She was presently rewarded, however, by her husband crying out, 

‘My Barnaby !—our plottings prosper! The father of O’Donagough 
is dead. That old fellow was positively the only person living of whom 
I was much afraid. I can now undertake to prevent man, woman, or 
child from recognising me against my inclination; and may snap my 
fingers, for instance, at the idea of any of your kith or kind remember- 
ing that they had ever seen me before. But I did not feel so sure, nor 
any thing like it, about that old man’s natural affection, as folks call 
it. It is a weight off my mind, I promise you.” 
_ “It's all the better, there’s no doubt of that,” replied his wife, push- 
ing lustily, to insinuate a salted tongue between two choice specimens 
of Sydney cheese ; ‘‘ but with your cleverness, I can’t say I should have 
been much afraid either of the old lord or of any one else. ” 

“Thank you, my dear, for your good opinion ; and perhaps you are 
not much out either. But I will tell you what this news will make me 
do, which I should not have ventured upon without. I shall always 
call myself for the future Allen O'Donagough. If any thing unac- 
countable did happen, it might serve to prove that I did not pass under 
a false name ; not to mention that there may be more than one of the 
Sydney folks who may have need to write to me about sundry little 
matters of merchandise, which I cannot quite give up as yet, and they 
will infallibly address me under that name.” 

“* But don’t you think, my dear, that Agnes and her proud husband, 
and my sister] Peters and her family, if we should ever fall in with 
them, would be very likely, if they saw you, and heard your name at 

same time, to let one remind them of the other somehow?” said 
Mrs. O’Donagough, who in that quarter, at least, was fully as anxious 
as her husband that he should not be recognised. 
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‘They may be reminded of me, my dear Mrs. O’Donagough, with- 
out knowing me,” was the reply; and as it was spoken with one of 
those peculiar smiles which she often saw on the face of her husband, 
and always with the feeling that they meant more than she could un- 
derstand, she turned again her undivided attention to the packing, 
and by dint of her great exertion and perseverance, found herself on 
the wharf from whence they were to take their departure, with her 
husband on one side, her daughter on the other, and not a single 
packet either missing or forgotten. 





The Widow Married. 


Cuap. VI. 


SORROWS OF THE SEA-——-COMFORT AND CONSOLATIONS-——BAFFLED HOPES 
AND NATURAL INDIGNATION—YOUNG LOVE. 


NotwITHsTANDING that the wind was favourable, the vessel seas 
worthy, the crew civil, and, better than all, the land towards which 
they were making such rapid way, the very land of promise and of hope, 
Mrs. O’Donagough and Miss O’Donagough too, were, to use a poet’s 
phrase, very, very sick.” That they should be very, very cross too, 
was, on the whole, quite excusable, because it is certain that under the 
influence of the first feeling, every thing in heaven and on earth, and 
the water under the earth, is sure to generate the last. 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough, who was totally unconscious of any sensa- 
tion of the kind, was very civil to his wife, and attentive to his daugh- 
ter for about half an hour after the malady seized them; but he then 
became weary of the repetition of attitude, and so on, which was quite 
unavoidable on the part of the ladies, but certainly uninteresting, to 
say the least of it, to every body else; and he therefore took himself 
oft to the very farthest extremity of the ship from that occupied by the 
suffering womankind, and there comfortably seated on a chicken-coop, 
with a cigar in his mouth, he dozed in luxury, half meditating, and 
half dreaming of Crockford’s. 

Poor Mrs. O’Donagough was greatly to be pitied during nearly the 
whole of the voyage. It was so provoking to see the pickles and the 
sweetmeats, over the preparation and the packing of which she had 
toiled, gradually melting before her eyes, without her having ever been 
able, for a single moment, to venture them within her mouth! Miss 
Patty, however, got much better before she had been long at sea, and 
might soon be seen climbing up upon the taffrail, partly to receive the 
favouring breeze upon her face, and partly, perhaps, for the purpose of 
making some of the young sailors come and tell her that she must take 
care not to tumble overboard, and let the fishes pick out her pretty 
eyes, 

Among the crew of the Atalanta (which was the name of the fine 
merchant-ship that bore the Allen O’Donagoughs across the ocean), 
was a lad apparently about nineteen or twenty years of age, who very 
soon attracted the particular attention of Miss Patty; nay, even Mrs. 
Ailen O’Donagough, in her intervals of convalescence, more than 
once honoured him by a stare, that decidedly spoke of admiration. 
This youth's universal appellative was ‘* Jack,” and, to judge by the 
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multitude of occasions in every day, upon which the name resounded 
from stem to stern, he was a person of very considerable importance 
in the manceuvring of the vessel. This circumstance taken singly, 

ke well for the skill and nautical superiority of the boy; yet 

re were other circumstances which might have led those who watched 
him closely to doubt whether he were indeed so very accomplished a 
sailor. For, in the first place, nobody ever saw him go aloft; and 
though, as we have said, he was continually called upon by name, more 
particularly by the sailors than the officers of the ship, whenever they 
were in want of a hand, it not unfrequently happened, when he obeyed 
the summons and set to work upon the business assigned him, a roar 
of laughter from his companions accompanied and followed his exer- 
tions. This, however, might have proceeded solely from his great 
popularity among them, and from the very particular pleasure they all 
appeared to take in his society. 

€ was unquestionably one of those happy mortals, blessed by na- 
ture with the patent privilege of propitiating the good will of all on 
whom he turned his bright blue eye. There was no resisting its gay 
playful glance, nor the smile either, by which he displayed the most 
perfect set of teeth ever set in a mortal head, almost every time he was 
spoken to. 

It is a long voyage from New South Wales to England; and even 
those who are best in health, and gayest in spirits, can hardly fail to 
experience that degree of weariness, which makes every person, and 
every occurrence within reach of observation, important. Mr. Allen 
O’Donagough himself, though fully enjoying those best reliefs to tedium, 
the breakfasts, dinners, and suppers furnished by the careful prepara- 
tions of his less happy spouse, so far shared this universal feeling, as to 
amuse himself occasionally by joining with Jack in his good-humoured 
efforts to amuse Patty. 

No sooner was the breakfast hour passed, than the young lady, let 
the weather be what it would, was sure to be seen climbing the cabin- 
stairs, in order to get a game at ship-billiards with Jack. Nor was 
Jack slow in his efforts to meet her wishes, No sooner did he perceive 
her bright eyes roving about the deck in search of him, than he sung 
out to any of the crew who happened to be within reach, ‘* Avast there, 
Tom!” or Dick, or Harry, or whomever else it might chance to be, 
“‘ Avast there! and hand us a bit of chalk for the young lady.” And 
a bit of chalk, to mark the series of circles that the game required, was 
never long waited for; nay, so eager were the good seamen of the 
Atalanta to oblige either the young lady or their blithe comrade, that 
few among them failed, when thus called upon, to use the chalk as 
well as furnish it; and the ring within ring was often fairly drawn 
upon the deck, each marked with its respective number, and the circu- 
lar slices of wood that served as bowls, placed ready beside them, be- 
fore Jack had concluded ‘his first parley with Miss Patty, or answered 
half the questions respecting wind, weather, the ship's progress, and 
the flying fish, which she always came ready primed to ask. 

As soon as the game was fairly begun, Mr. Allen O’Donagough 
might generally be seen approaching, cigar in mouth, to watch the pro- 
gress of it. Had he carefully marked the expression of his young 
daughter's countenance as he drew near, he might perhaps have per- 
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ceived that she would have been quite as well pleased to keep Jack and 
the bowls to herself; but probably he did not mark it at all, and accord- 
ingly obtruded himself without scruple upon their game, generally pro- 
posing to set himself and his daughter against Jack, who was a great 
adept, and often appearing to take the most lively interest in the re- 
suit. 7 
By means of this constant practice, Mr. Allen O’Donagough himself 
acquired by degrees very considerable skiil in the game, and at length 
was apt to leave poor Patty cut of it altogether, till the amusement was 
evidently become as important to his daily existence as to hers. 

It was not long ere Mr. Allen O’D.’s habit of bringing all his intel- 
lect to bear upon every game, whether of skill or chance, in which he 
was engaged, placed him fully on an equality with Jack in that of 
ship-billiards; and then he began greatly to long for a bet to excite 
anew the interest. A feeling, pretty nearly allied to shame, enabled 
him for a few days to resist the temptation he felt to challenge Jack for 
a penny a game; but it lasted no longer, and setting all considerations 
of his own superior rank aside, he fairly addressed the lad in the lan~ 
guage of perfect equality :—*“ I say Jack! what do you say, my boy, to 
our trying our luck for a penny a game ?” 

“* With all my heart, sir, if you will,” was the reply, and to it they 
set, notwithstanding the openly-expressed displeasure of Patty, who 
was fain to console herself by standing very close to her favourite when 
it was her father’s turn to throw, and by romping with him a little now 
oot then for the recovery of the bowl, when both stooped together to 

it up. 

aM. Allen O’Donagough was unquestionably much too rich a man to 
make the pennies for which he now played of importance to him; 
nevertheless, habit, and a sort of instinctive ardour for success, even 
where success mattered not, led him to exert himself so effectually, 
that he speedily became the better player of the two. This appeared to 
pique the young sailor, and he likewise was frequently seen practisi 
the game alone. At these times no one ever heard “‘ Jack” called for, 
nor did any of the necessary duties of his profession appear in the least 
degree to interfere with his amusement. Poor sick Mrs. O’ Donagough, 
whose greatest comfort was to have a parcel of coats and cloaks placed 
on the deck for her to lie upon, frequently amused herself by the hour 
together in watching both the practice and the game also, till at last it 
struck her that Jack, who, making allowance for his youth, and his 
wearing neither favoris or mustaches, she considered as decidedly 
the handsomest person she had ever seen—it struck her, I say, that 
Jack must either be the very idlest fellow that ever took service on 
shipboard; or, that he was not the mere common sailor he appeared. 

No sooner had this last conjecture crossed her brain, than her curiosity 
became roused, and exerting herself vigorously, she rose from her re- 
cumbent posture, and dragged her languid limbs to the spot where 
Captain Wilkins, the commander of the vessel, stood leaning listlessly 
Over the ship's side. 

Mrs. Allen O'Donagough lent over the ship’s side too. Good 
morning to you, captain,” said she, turning up her veil that she might 
Peg hear and see him more at_her ease. ‘* How are we getting on to- 
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“¢ Capital well, ma'am,” he replied, ‘ eight knots an hour, steady.” 

‘‘ That’s good hearing, Captain Wilkins, for one that makes such a 
bad sailor as I do.—And talking of sailors, do tell me something about 
that young man that they call Jack. I never saw such an odd, irregular 

oung fellow in my life. Sometimes to hear the sailors calling him, 
Best here, then there, as violently as if the whole safety of the ship de- 
nded on his coming, one might think he was just the best seaman on 
rd. Then at other times he will do nothing but amuse himself for 
hours and hours together with tossing along that bit of wood, as he is 
doing now. Do turn round and look at him, Captain Wilkins, and tell 
me if that’s the way for a sailor to earn his wages ?” 

The captain turned his head for a moment to look in the direction 
Mrs. O’ Donagough indicated, and then replacing himself in his former 
position, replied carelessly, 

“It is only because we go on so well, ma’am. Sailors have but 
little to do in fair weather.” 

‘“‘Humph!” quoth Mrs. Allen O’Donagough, seemingly but little 
satisfied by the explanation; but replacing her folded arms upon the 
side of the vessel she contemplated the floating nautili, shining with 
their violet and silver rigging in the sun, as fixedly as if she were really 
thinking of them; but it was no such thing; her thoughts had never 
swerved for a moment from Jack. His handsome face, and his tall slight 
figure, which, spite of his canvass trousers and checked shirt, had an 
air, a look, that seemed so—she was quite at a loss for a word to ex- 

ress what she meant, but had she been blessed with her friend Miss 
Seecian' familiarity with the tongues, she would unquestionably have 
added ‘* destengay.” And then all the sailors, though they called him 
Jack so familiarly, doing just what he bid them with the chalk every 
day, and more than all, his flying full gallop to handle a rope now and 
then, justas if it was done for fun, though as to scouring the decks, or 
climbing up those horrid dangerous ladders of rope, or any other 
sailor work, that was anywise disagreeable, he no more seemed to have 
anotion of doing it than her daughter Martha. All this was puzzling 
— extreme, and understand it she would, or else know the reason 
why. 

But I say, captain,” she began again, but turning her head a little 
at the same moment, she perceived that, most uncourteously, Captain 
Wilkins had left her side, and was no longer in sight. 

“Vulgar brute!’ murmured Mrs. O’Donagough in great indigna- 
tion. ‘* Butif he is off, because he won’t tell me what I want to know, 
I'll be a match for him yet.” 

On first screwing her courage to this enterprise of further inquiry, 
she turned her eves towards the head of the vessel as the point where 
she was at once the most certain of encountering some of the men, and 
of not encountering their captain. But, poor soul! the undertaking 
was greatly beyond her strength, and after making a few tottering 
steps in the direction she wished to take, she was fain to stop short, 
and seat herself. 

But though her walk before the mast was given up, her inquisitorial 
project was not; and as soon as she had rested herself sufficiently once 
more to give her poor reeling brain fair play, she bethought her of a 
scheme worth a dozen of the last, and forthwith proceeded to put it in 
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-execution. No manceuvring was required for this, in any degree at va- 
riance with her feeble condition, for it was only necessary that she 
should confess herself to be as ill as she really felt, and call for the 
steward to help her downstairs to her berth. Black Billy came at her 
call, and with his usual ready civility sustained the weight of the lady’s 
heavy arm till he had safely landed her in the cabin. 

’ Black Billy was an excellent steward, and to all the multitudinous 
qualifications essentially necessary to deserving this character, he added 
a charm without which all the rest would have been imperfect—for 
Black Billy was a most accomplished gossip. : 

‘Thank you, Billy! thank you!” sighed the qualmish lady, as soon 
as she had placed her uncomfortable person on the black horsehair 
sofa. ‘But don’t go away yet, Billy! I want to give you half a 
dollar, because you are always so good-natured to my daughter and 
me.” 

. “Tanky mam,” returned Billy, his eyes flashing at sight of the 
dearly-loved coin. ‘* Madam want itty drop som’at goody goody ?” 

‘* Why I shouldn't care, Billy, if 1 did have half a glass of very, 
very weak cold rum-and- water.” 

Billy was rattling amongst his bottles and glasses in a moment; and 
presently returning from the mysterious hole in which all the matériel 
for his important office was lodged, he presented the goody goody 
draught to Mrs. O’Donagough with an air that would not have dis- 
graced the chef of Verey’s establishment. 

** Thank you, Billy, thank you!” reiterated the kind-spoken lady, 
adding after a sip or two, ‘‘ It is very comfortable indeed! But don’t 
go, Billy. You shall have the glass in one moment, and then there will 
be no danger of its getting broke.” 

Billy obediently stationed himself before her, and respectfully waited, 
plate in hand, to receive her glass. 

. But Mrs. O’Donagough was in no humour to despatch its reviving 
contents hastily. ‘‘ You make the best toddy I ever tasted, Billy. I 
am sure you are quite a treasure to the ship! How long have you 
been on board her, Billy ?” 

** Dis is de fust woyage, please mam.” 

“‘ You seem to have a nice civil crewon board, Billy.” 

“‘ Yes, please mam. All but nasty filty negur cook; and we must 
put up wid he, mam, ’cause you know he be but a beastly negur.” 

‘That Jack, as you call him, seems a good-natured lad, with always 
a merry word for every body. Do you know any thing about him, 
Billy ?”” resumed the lady. 

‘Oh! es, mam,” replied Billy with a very broad grin, ‘ I knows all 
about em.” 

** Do you Billy?” replied Mrs. O’Donagough eagerly; ‘‘ I am very 
glad of it, for I want to hear all about him. Who is he, Billy? And 
wa is he? Something out of the common way, I think, isn’t he now, 

illy ”? 

This was said in the playful coaxing tone generally used by people 
who pique themselves upon their powers of cross-examination. 

- Billy upon this lowered his voice to a very confidential tone, as he re- 
plied, ‘ Now beant he arum un,mam? He be de oldest boy ebber come 
aboard, as couldn’t go aloft.” 
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“ But why can he not go aloft, Billy? That looks as if he had never 
been bred as a sailor doesn't it?” 

Billy shook his head, but said nothing. 

“* Now do tell me, Billy, you must know,” continued Mrs. O’Dona- 

h, “ why did he come aboard dressed like a sailor?” 

** Jack stupy lubber, wery stupy lubber, mam,” said Billy, looking ex- 
tremely sagacious. 

“ Yes, yes, Billy, so he is perhaps, and something besides that into 
the bargain.” 

‘Es, mam, es,” replied Billy, putting his finger to his nose, “‘ so he 
bees.” 

Mrs. Allen O’Donagough now thought the moment was come, and 
throwing herself forward on her seat, and raising her eager eyes to the 
face of the negro, she exclaimed, ‘* What? dear Billy! For God’s sake 
tell me what ?” 

A very comic expression took possession of the shining face that was 
bent downto meet hers ; but though the fellow grinned from ear to ear, 
it was with a tone of great solemnity that he replied, ‘‘ That bees a 
secret, mam !” 

‘Poh! fiddle-de-de for a secret, Billy, among friends ; tell me what 
it is, there’s a good fellow.” 

Billy grinned again, shut up his eyes very close for about half a 
minute, and then said, ‘‘ Him bees a reg’Jar crocodile.” 

** A crocodile, you black fool !” cried Mrs. O’Donagough, losing all 
patience, “‘ if you think to treat a white lady passenger in that manner, 
and not get flogged for it, you are altogether out. If you don’t tell 
me this moment all you know about that boy who they call Jack, I'll 
inform the captain that your behaviour is too eet to be borne, 
and we'll soon see what comes of that, master Billy.” 

Billy tried to look dismal, but his ivory teeth would make themselves 
seen in spite of him. However, he very soberly took up the glass which 
the lady had just before set down empty, and very decorously named 
the number of pennies she was to be pleased to pay for the same. This 
she knew was inevitable, such being the regulation on board the good 
ship Atalanta. Fortunately for her feelings at the moment, Mrs. 
O'Donagough chanced to have the exact sum ready in her pocket, in 
large copper coin, and drawing the pieces out she raised her arm, and 
with all the strength she had, flung them, with a tolerably steady aim, 
in the face of Billy. 

Insult to a negro, if the tortured flesh quiver not beneath it, is never 
very deeply felt; so Billy only shook his woolly sconce as if it had been 
exposed to a shower of hail, and without any symptom of ill humour, 
picked up the coin and retired, 

Mrs. O’Donagough felt very ill, very ill indeed. A violent fit of 
anger is one of the worst accidents that can occur in a cage of sea- 
sickness, It was quite as much as the poor lady could do to get to the 
state corner (for the best arranged merchant-ships can hardly be said to 
have state cabins) in which her berth was constructed, and having 
reached it, there she remained, quietly enough, for at least three hours ; 
the latter part of which time however, was, happily for her, relieved by 
a tolerably sound nap, the greatest blessing that kind Heaven can send 
to a sufferer in her condition. 
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She awakened from it greatly refreshed, and sufficiently herself again, 
to slip off her bed, arrange her ruffled garments, add to her dress a 
wrapping shawl that she knew gave her an air of dignity ; and then, with 
her parasol in hand, she mounted the companion-way in search of the 
captain. She found him standing with his arms behind him, still 
watching Mr. O’Donagough and Jack at their everlasting game; while 
Miss Patty, as usual, was consoling herself for her exclusion from it, b 
following Jack’s every movement with her eyes, and endeavouring wi 
all her might to make him cheat her papa. 

It might be presumed from external symptoms, that every emotion of 
anger deageesd very violently with the sensitive frame of Mrs, O’Dona- 
gough; for it invariably caused an appearance of swelling over her whole 
person, and she now approached the group, who were amusing them- 
selves on the quarterdeck, with a gait and movement, nearly resem- 
bling those of a stately turkey-cock, when some circumstance has in like 
manner ruffled his plumage and his temper. 

Mrs. O’Donagough had not lost ak dendie her residence in New 
South Wales; on the contrary, indeed, the greatest change which her 
appearance had undergone during the fifteen years of her absence from 
her native shores, arose from the general enlargement of her person, and 
there was now therefore something exceedingly striking and impressive 
in her aspect when under the influence of any indignant feeling, 

Mr. Allen O'Donagough of course knew these symptoms well, and 
adopting his usual demeanour upon such occasions, appeared, instead of 
seeing her half as big again as usual, not to see her at all. But he need 
not have given himself the trouble of feigning, for he had nothing what- 
ever to do with her present emotion, while the captain, who had con- 
tinued to stand innocently unsuspicious, and without taking the least care 
of himself, within reach of her arm, was the sole object of her attention. 

It was gently, however, that she extended that arm, and laid hold of his. 
** Captain Wilkins,” said she, in a tone of voice which, notwithstanding 
her inward agitation, was more than usually civil; ‘* Captain Wilkins, 
will you be so kind as to let me speak to you for half a moment ?” 

Though a very good sort of fellow in many ways, Captain Wilkins 
had less of that devoted and undiscriminating gallantry to the fair sex, 
which is usually found in men of his profession than Mrs. O'Dona- 
gough could have wished ; she was quite aware of this, and did not 
scruple to confess to any body who would listen to her, that Captain 
Wilkins was no particular favourite of hers, The captain, on his side, 
might have been aware of this also, or he might not; but be that as it 
may, he did not like Mrs. O’Donagough at all: and when, soon after 
they set sail, the first mate remarked to him that he thought Madam 
O’Donagough would still be a capital fine woman, if she was not so un- 
accountable big. The captain replied, ‘* There’s no accounting for 
taste, Mr. Hepperton, but to my fancy, she is altogether the most sprawl- 
ing pattern of a female that I ever looked at on sea or land,” 

When, therefore, he felt Mrs. O’ Donayough’s gentle touch, and heard 
ner invitation to a téte-d-téte, he looked as if he would not have been 
at all sorry if his more easily pleased first mate could have taken the duty 
instead of him. However, he was much too civil to say so, and bend- 
ing his head with something between a nod and a bow, replied, “* At 


your pleasure, ma'am.” - 
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| ‘*] must detain you one instant, sir,” said the lady, hastening to- 
it wards the retirement offered by a seat on the opposite side of the quarter- 

deck ; ‘ just sit down here one moment, and you shall hear quietly 
' what I have got to say.” 

«I prefer standing, ma’am, I thank ye,” replied the captain placing 
himself before her at the distance of about five feet. 

‘* Dear me, captain! I don’t want to bawl out so that the whole ship’s 
crew shall hear me, and I shan’'t poison you, I suppose, if you do come a 
little nearer,” 

Upon this Captain Wilkins made a step, but not a very long one, in 
advance, and again placed himself in act to hear. Mrs. O’Donagough 
felt as if she should have liked to throw him overboard ; but this did 
not prevent her again addressing him in a very civil, and almost ina 
coaxing tone, as she said, ‘“* My dear Captain Wilkins, I think it is my 
bounden duty not to keep you in the dark respecting the extraordinary 
impertinence of your black steward. I am quite sure, sir, that were you 
aware of it, you would take instant measures to prevent any thing of the 
kind from ever occurring again ; and therefore it is that I make this point 
of speaking to you. Js it your wish, sir, that your black negro-servant 
ae insult your passengers, your lady passengers, Captain Wil- 

ins ?” 

Now, the truth was, that during Mrs. O’ Donagough’s refreshing slum- 
ber, Black Billy had been beforehand with her, and recorded to his 
master the whole scene which had passed between them ; a statement in 
| which the captain, without any undue partiality towards his steward, 
) felt entire confidence, both from his knowledge of the parties, and from 

all the circumstances connected with Mrs. O’ Donagough’s curiosity, and 
Billy's resistance to it. 

However, his answer betrayed nothing of all this, for he only replied, 
“Oh! no, ma’am, neither black nor white, we must have no insultings.” 

* You had better not, sir, I can tell you, as far as regards myself. I 
presume that you are in some degree aware, though not so much as you 
might be, perhaps, that my daughter and myself are not to be looked 
upon at all in the same light as any other person on board—nor my hus- 
band, Mr. O’Donagough, either, of course. My family and connexions, 
sir, fill the very highest rank in English society, and a young lady who 
is going home, I may say for the express purpose of being presented at 
court, is hardly to be considered as the same sort of thing as a Sydney 
grazier’s wife, or the daughter of a felon consigned to her cousins in 
England, like that flaunting Miss that is always trying to parade the 
decks with Miss O’Donagough, only I won’t let her.” 

‘** As to that, madam,” replied the captain, “ I never in my life was 
guilty of making any difference whatsoever between one passenger and 
another, if they all pay me honestly, they are all honest people to me, 
and I care not a straw about their grandfathers.” 

** T have not asked you, sir, to make any difference—any lady, treated 
as I have been by an insolent blackamore, ought to know that he was 
punished for it.” 

‘“* And what, if you please, madam, do you think I ought to do to 
Black Billy, for not answering your questions about the young fellows of 
my crew ?” 

This sudden and unexpected retort, again made Mrs, O’Donagough 
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feel very unwell, and she heartily wished herself lying upon the cloaks 
and coats again ; nevertheless her spirits did not desert her entirely, and 
she continued to say, ‘“‘ Upon my word, Captain Wilkins, you would 
consult your own interest better if you did take a little notice of the dif- 
ference of station between one passenger and another, instead of treat- 
ing them all alike, with the vulgarity that seems natural to you.” 

‘* My interest, madam, is not very likely to be touched, one way or 
another by my passengers. The Atalanta is nowise like an American 
liner or a steam-ship moving between Dover and Calais; for you know, 
madam, if any of my customers was to cross back again, it would most 
likely be the king, God bless him! and not me, who would have the 
bringing of them.” 

Here Mrs. O’Donagough became too ill to hear another word, and 
catching hold of a sailor who was passing, to take his turn at the helm, 
she got him to help her down stairs; when, crawling again into her 
berth, she continued to lie there inno very comfortable condition for 
several hours, till at length Miss Patty came to look after her, and by 
the help of a little coaxing, induced her to get up and show papa in 
which package the other jars of pickled onions could be found. 

For the rest of the voyage Mrs. O’Donagough continued on very 
unsatisfactory terms both with the captain and Billy, seldom indeed 
exchanging a word with either, and remaining altogether too sick and 
too much out of temper to make any further efforts for the discovery of 
Jack’s secret history, if any such were in truth attached to him; a 
point upon which, happily perhaps for her own tranquillity, she began 
to be considerably less sanguine than when her researches commenced ; 
for the youth satisfactorily proved his kong origin, by never ap- 
pearing conscious that so distinguished a person as herself was on 
board. 

‘“‘ How can you bear to play every day with that vulgar boy as you do? 
you and your father too, Martha! It 1s perfectly wonderful to me how 
voucan endure his manners! But any amusement, I suppose, is better 
than none, as long as we are confined to this beastly horrid ship. Only 
you must remember, my dear, that when you get to England, all things 
will be different. We must have no more vulgar acquaintance, if you 
please. But now you must go on playing, 1 suppose, with any body 
you can find, for God knows I am too ill to amuse you myself.” 

Such was the harangue uttered by Mrs. O’ Donagough to her daugh- 
ter when their voyage was about half completed; and to avoid all un- 
necessary concealments, the soliloquy which followed it on the part of 
the young lady, as she turned from her mother and hung over the 
blue waves as they lashed the vessel on her course, shall be given 
likewise. 

** Vulgar boy !—That’s your notion of a vulgar boy, is it?—I don’t 
care whether he is a sailor-boy or a prince—not—one—single—cent.” 
It was thus that she deliberately murmured forth her steadfast mind. 
“‘ But this I know, that if my dear, dear, beautiful, lovely Jack, will onl 
consent to marry me as soon as I am fifteen—and that’s old feta | 
for any woman—if he will only have me for his wife, I won’t care 
neither for father nor mother, nor uncles nor aunts, no more than if 
they were just so many brass buttons.” 
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Such were the sentiments of Mr. Allen O’ Donagough’s heiress when 
she had traversed half the briny space which divides the old world 
from the new; and ere the remaining half was halved, her young 
heart was more thoroughly devoted still. But as the adventure which 
led to this is perfectly novel and highly interesting, it must have a 
chapter to itself. 


Cuap. VII. 


A ROMANTIC ADVENTURE WHICII DOES NOW AND THEN OCCUR AT 
SEA—ITS SENTIMENTAL CONSEQUENCES—MR, ALLEN 0’ DONAGOUGH 
SHAVES HIMSELF-——A DISCOVERY, BUT ATTENDED WITH NO RELIEF 
TO CURIOSITY-—-A FAREWELL. 


Ir happened one morning after rather a squally night, that the 
youngest boy on board having been sent out to the extremest point of 
the bowsprit, for the purpose of setting to rights something that the 
blustering wind had made wrong, became so entangled in the tackle, 
and by his own unskilful attempts to set it right, as to become. too 
thoroughly puzzled to handle it in the usual way; when, taking an 
ansailor-like hold of some rope or other, it failed him—he lost his head 
and his footing together, and with the piercing cry of a shrill young 
voice, that made itself heard athwart the hoarse grumbling of the 
fretted sea, dropped into the water, 

Happily the vessel was upon a tack, and did not pass over him; so 
that Jack, who heard the cry, and sprung instantly to the ship’s side, 
saw the body rise at the distance of a few feet from him. It is not by 
the result of that valuable process of mind called meditation, that great 
deeds are done by men or boys either. Had Jack meditated, he 
would have remembered that he was by no means a very skilful 
swimmer, and probably come to the conclusion that it would be unwise 
to put two human lives in jeopardy instead of one; but as he did not 
meditate at all, an impulse which, if not better, was decidedly stronger 
than reason, caused him to jump upon the bulwarks, and plunge into 
the sea after him. 

In an instant, three-fourths of the crew were hanging over the ship's 
side, and eagerly handling ropes to throw after him. The captain, 
who had been among the first to see both the accident and the bold 
deed which followed, could hardly have been more zealous in his efforts 
to rescue the lads, if either or both of them had been his own. With 
his own arm he seized the helm, and put the ship about so skilfully, as 
to bring her within a few feet of poor Jack, who was evidently struggling 
with difficulty to sustain the boy whom he had succeeded in catching 
hold of, while with his other arm he laboured to approach and seize 
upon the friendly rope that had been sent to help him. But the joint 
action of the wind and waves made this very difficult, and had not 
the captain's first order, which was to lower the boat, been promptly 
obeyed, Jack would never have puzzled or pleased fair lady more. 

As it was, however, the adventure ended in the very best style ; the 
young hero and his protégé were both laid safely, though perfectly in- 
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sensible, upon the deck, with all the passengers, and nearly the whole 
crew, gazing upon them with all sorts of affectionate and admiring 
looks. 

But beyond all question, the person most acutely interested in the 
scene, was Miss Martha O’Donagough. Like all other good female 
sailors, this young lady had a strong aversion to remaining below, and no 
sooner had the wind sufficiently abated to permit her to keep her feet 
upon the deck, than coaxing the captain to withdraw, for her at least, 
his prohibition against the appearance of the ladies in rough weather, 
she contrived to make her way to the side of the vessel, and, rolling her- 

elf up in her cloak, with a firm grasp upon the bulwarks, to enjoy the 
fresh breeze after a very sorry night, together with the pleasant hope 
that her friend Jack would presently see and approach her. 

Nor was she disappointed; Jack did see her, and the next moment 
came laughing to her side, declaring that she must be a mermaid, to 
look so well and happy in such weather. Then followed some delightful 
fun in watching the frolics of the tempest-loving tribes, who never con- 
descend to visit the surface of the water when it is smooth ; and then Jack 
helped to secure her bonnet more comfortably by putting a silk hand- 
kerchief over it, and tying it under her chin; and then her cloak wanted 
fastening, and very often she was in danger of being blown backwards, 
only Jack was so kind as to prevent it. In short, Miss Martha was en- 
joying herself exceedingly, when the cry of the falling boy smote their 
ears, The violent movement occasioned by putting about the ship, 
which she had to endure without any arm to help her, threw her down, 
and prevented her seeing either the floating body of the boy, or the 
noble effort made by her companion to save him. But no sooner had 
she recovered her feet, and her hold upon the bulwarks, to which she firmly 
clung, notwithstanding the requests of many sailors that she would stand 
aside, that she perceived all that had happened, and from that moment 
ceased not to harass all around her by a succession of screams, till the 
boat and the three men let down in her, had done their work, and 
the two rescued lads were stretched before her on the deck. Then she 
screamed no more; friendship claimed its rights, and undeterred by 
any idle scruples, Martha sat down upon the deck, and placed the 
head of poor Jack upon her knee. 

“ Avast, my girl!” cried one of the men whose exertions had saved 
him, “ he must not be stifled up that fashion.’”” But the cruel interfer- 
ence was of no avail, for at that very moment, Jack opened his bright 
eyes, and began very hopefully to look about him. 

For a moment he seemed puzzled; and the first symptom of teco- 
vered memory, was a short, quick, question of ‘* Where is the boy ?” 

‘“‘Here, Jack, here!” responded from all sides ; and the next feel- 
ing led, as it seemed, to a momentary communing within, for he put 
his hands before his eyes, and his lips moved, but without his uttering 
any sound. 

Some movement of the young girl, then caused him to look up, and 
he perceived where and how he was situated. 

“ My dear little girl, is that you?” said he, in a voice that spoke 
much grateful feeling. 

_ A jovial laugh, and something very like a cheer from the surround- 
ing group, at once seemed to welcome their favourite back to life, and 
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to compliment the young lady upon her kindness. Jack, at the same 
moment, made an effort to rise, and Martha did the same; so they 
stood up together, both dripping wet with the sea-water, and as neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. O’Donagough had yet left their beds, the captain took it 
upon himself to recommend that their daughter should go below and 
change her wet garments. 

This tall, stout, and decidedly precocious young lady, certainl 
never looked so nearly beautiful as she did at that moment. Much 
paler than usual, with large black eyes that shone through genuine 
tears (for she had truly been most terribly frightened), and, moreover, 
a little abashed at her situation, the young Martha could hardly fail of 
appearing both fair and interesting to the eyes of her playfellow. Jack 
looked at her much more earnestly than he had ever done before, and 
thought that she was not only the kindest-hearted little girl in the 
world, but very handsome ; a fact of which, perhaps, he had never till 
that moment been sufficiently aware. 

‘* Take care of yourself, my dear child,” said he, very kindly taking 
her by the hand. ‘* But I must not touch you, Martha, for if I do 
you will be wetter still.” 

“* And look to yourself, Jack,” replied Martha, with equal kindness ; 
*¢ I'll go and change, if you will.” 

“ That's a bargain then,” he replied, smiling, but with very gentle 
feelings, at her naiveté; ‘‘and when we are all got dry again, it will 
be something to talk about, will it not?” 

Martha smiled too ; and nodding to him with a look, the kindness of 
which was no longer veiled by tears, prepared to follow his advice, and 
by the help of his steadying hand, reached the companion-way, and 
descended. 

This adventure could not easily be forgotten by either,—neither was 
it. Jack long considered Martha as the kindest-hearted and prettiest 
girl in the world; and Martha considered Jack as the perfection of 
sweethearts, and the model of every thing that was handsomest in the 
male creation. 

This occurrence helped on, at least to the young people, the last 
lingering weeks of the voyage : for not only did it, as Jack had prophe- 
sied, give them something to talk of, but the ardent gratitude of the 
fine lad he had saved, and the daily-increasing interest that Martha 
testified for all that concerned him, could not but touch so tender a 
heart as Jack’s, who, moreover, always remembering that he was but a 
poor sailor-boy, conceived a strong feeling of gratitude and esteem for 
the young girl, whose unsophisticated nature led her so completely to 
overlook all distinctions of rank. 

To Mr. and Mrs. O’Donagough, indeed, all this produced no good 
effect, but rather the contrary; for Jack grew tired of ship-billiards, 
and greatly preferred standing by his little friend Martha, as she sat 
perched upon the taffrail, and with her strong clear voice sang love- 
ditties to the fishes by the hour together. And poor Mrs. O’Donagough 
fared not at all the better for this additional leisure of her husband's; 
for he was getting exceedingly restless, rather bilious, and now and 

then very cross; so that, considerably before they arrived at the port of 
London, they both became aware that they had been shut up together 
quite long enough. 
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Two trifling circumstances only, both occurring within the last week, 
caused a short intermission of poor Mrs. O’Donagough’s yawns, by 
giving her something puzzling to think of. The first of these was see 
ing her husband, Mr. Allen O’Donagough, mount the cabin-stairs one 
fine morning, with his face as cleanly shaved from top to bottom and from 
side to side, as it was possible for a razor to do it. Not a trace, nota 
vestige of either mustache or faveris remained, to show what the 
military glory of that expansive face had once been. The change pro- 
duced upon his countenance by this operation was very great—and to 
say the truth, by no means favourable; for little as we may some of us 
admire the flashy look which every chevalier d'industrie can obtain by 
only restricting the office of his razor, it is nevertheless certain that a 
great, high-boned, vulgar face, like that of my heroine’s present hus- 
_— is in no degree improved by being rendered more broadly 
visible. 

At the first glance his wife did not know him; nor was it, indeed, 
till he had displayed the whole extent of his large white teeth, in a 
smile produced by her unconscious stare at him, that she did. 

The time when she had almost worshipped the military insignia of 
his upper lip, and doted on the copious manliness which veiled his 
ample jaws, was certainly passed, probably never to return, yet could 
she not look with indifference upon what appeared to her so terrible a 
falling-off in the striking comeliness of his appearance. She had 
hitherto never ceased to consider him as a remarkably dashing and 
fashionable-looking man, but now her eyes, as well as her heart, told 
her that he was not so at all. 

‘Good Heaven ! Major Allen,” was her first involuntary exclamation, 
‘‘ what on earth can have induced you to make such a figure of 
yourself ?”” 

The gentleman suddenly ceased to smile as she spoke, and answered 
in a low growling voice, which showed that he had not, like Samson, 
lost his spirit with his hair, ‘‘ And what, madam, can make you call 
me by a name which I have commanded you never to utter again ?” 

Poor Mrs. O’Donagough was really frightened, and notwithstanding 
the high spirit upon which she prided herself, condescended to say, 
‘* Oh, dear me! Mr. O’Donagough, don’t be angry! I will never say 
it again, upon my word and honour. And nobody heard me, you 
know—that’s a comfort. But what did you cut off your beautiful 
whiskers for 2?” 

‘You are a fool, Mrs. Allen O’Donagough,” was the short reply; 
and never again was the circumstance alluded to between them. But 
it cannot be supposed that Mrs. O’Donagough forgot it; or that she 
could avoid feeling rather uncomfortably anxious as to what motive 
could have induced so very handsome a man to disfigure himself so 
dreadfully. 

‘“‘If it had been only his mustaches,” thought she, ‘I should not 
have cared; and indeed I know that it would have been perfectly ne- 
cessary—how else could he possibly pass himself off for the Reverend 
Mr. O'Donagough? No reverends ever do wear mustaches, that’s 
oe true; but those beautiful whiskers, that gave him so completely 
the air of aman of fashion—there could have been no occasion to shave 
them! I know the irregular clergy, like my last poor O’Donagough, 
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wear whiskers quite as often as not—not little shabby whiskers either, 
such as a bishop might wear, and no harm done—but just such full no- 
ble-looking whiskers as the Ma— as this foolish man wore—however, it’s 
no good to fret. If any thing was to happen to him, and I was to 
marry again, I'd take good care to know, if twas in the old world or 
the new, whether there was any likelihood of the man’s wanting to 
scrape his skin, for all the world like a pig prepared for roasting. This 
one only wants singeing a little, to make him perfect.” 

The other circumstance which tended in some degree to relieve the wea- 
risome tedium of Mrs. O’ Donagough’s last few days at sea, was something 
like a discovery which she at last made, respecting the young sailor-lad, 
called Jack. By special agreement, Mr. and Mrs. O’ Donagough and their 
daughter diaed in the cabin, and at the table of the captain, though like 
all other passengers on board, they furnished their own provender; but a 
few pounds additional to their passage-money had secured to them the 
dignity of this privilege, which was the more precious, because shared 
by no other passenger. From some suspicious reason or other, which 
Captain Wilkins had never explained, his dinner-hour, and conse- 
quently that of the O'Donagoughs, had been changed after they 
came on board, and fixed considerably earlier than before. Dining, 
however, is so welcome an amusement on board ship, that nobody com- 
plains of its coming too soon, and the alteration was never objected to, 

The weather during the whole passage having been, with few excep- 
tions, rematkably fine, it was the custom of the O’ Donagough family to 
repair to the quarterdeck as soon as the dinner was over, and there in- 
dulge for a while in nibbling biscuits and sipping toddy. Miss Patty, 


- during this hour of systematic gossiping, fared not so well as her pa- 


rents, for to do her justice, she was not at all fond of toddy; and Jack, 
of whom she certainly was very fond, for some reason or other was 
never visible on the deck at these times. That he was indeed not on 
deck, little Patty was perfectly competent to declare, for more than 
once had she vainly traversed its entire length from stem to stern in 
search of him. She could not, unfortunately, penetrate to any of the 
mysterious recesses below, that she had with some little difficulty been 
made to understand was impossible ; but she would willingly have ran- 
sacked the cabin and all its dependencies in search of her friend, only 
ae! ts upon once attempting the experiment, that the door was 
ed. 

These efforts to find her playfellow, however, and the disappointment 
which attended them, were alike confined to her own bosom; and as 
her father was, as we have seen, very comfortably engaged, and her 
mother, if possible, still more so—for she took her biscuits and toddy 
from the luxurious couch of coats and cloaks heretofore described—the 
absence of the lad at this hour, constant and regular as it was, had 
never been noticed by either. 

It so happened, however, the very day on which the Atalanta entered 
the British channel, the weather being beautifully calm, and the sea as 
yet in no degree affected by the narrow and troublesome path it had 
got into, that Mrs. O’Donagough feeling herself particularly well and 
lively, scorned the repose offered by her cloaks and coats, and trotted 
down the cabin stairs in search of a basket in which many hourly re- 
quirements were stowed, and among others, the last letter of her niece, 
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Mrs. General Hubert. To this letter, it must be confessed, she had 
made very frequent allusion during the passage, whenever she could get 
any body to listen to her; but, nevertheless, she wished to consult it 
again now, because it contained something about her darling great- 
niece, Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, of her beloved Agnes, and often 
as she had read the letter, she could not, as she assured Mr. O’ Dona- 
gough, exactly recollect whether the dear girl was thirteen, or only 
twelve and a half. 

As it was Mrs. O’Donagough’s luxurious custom to wear list shoes 
on board, she went down the companion-way with very little noise, and 
applying her hand to the lock of the cabin-door, it turned and admitted 
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Great indeed was her astonishment at what she saw before her. The 
usual cabin dinner-table was covered with a marvellously clean cloth, 
on which was spread, with great attention to neatness, and even some 
display, all the requisites for a substantial repast. A single glance, it 
was to be sure a long and steady one, sufficed to show Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough that not only great pains had been bestowed upon the dressing 
it, but that the articles of which it was composed were of the most deli- 
cate quality that a long voyage can permit. Two bottles of wine flanked 
the single plate, to supply which, the various dainties weve prepared— 
and before that plate sat—Jack! Yes, it was Jack, Jack in solitary 
state, in his usual nautical, and not over clean exterior garments, but 
with the air of being most perfectly at his ease, and of feeling himself 
any thing but an intruder in the place he occupied. 

At sight of Mrs. O’ Donagough, however, his colour certainly mounted 
considerably, and he rose so suddenly, and with an air so vexed and con- 
fused, that had, she not known the captain’s dinner to have been 
long over, she might have been tempted to believe that the lad 
was caught in the act of pilfering what had been prepared for 
his betters. But as it was, she stood perfectly amazed, astounded, 
petrified, and puzzled. Many weeks had passed since she had ceased 
to trouble herself about Jack and his unsailor-like ways; for, finding it 
impossible to discover the secret, she gradually became convinced that 
there was none, and all interest in him had died away accordingly. An 
additional reason for which might probably be, that the lad never by any 
chance came near enough to speak to her, if it could by possibility be 
avoided. 

But now all this reasonable and dignified tranquillity of spirit was 
again destroyed! That there was something very particular indeed in 
the situation of Jack, it was impossible to doubt, but to discover what, 
was beyond her power. 

The youth having mumbled something about “ having a joke with the 
captain,” passed by her and mounted the stairs, leaving her to all the 
torments of unassisted conjecture, from which the most accurate ex- 
amination of the relics of Jack’s banquet could not relieve her. In fact, 
the only thing she could find worthy of arresting her attention was a 
silver fork—this she discovered, on examination, was made to receive the 
blade of a knife into its handle, and a little further search enabled her to 
discover the said knife also, and to ascertain that it not only fitted nicely, 
but that the style and workmanship of this bit of travelling luxury was 
of a costly kind. 
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For mere curiosity’s sake she would have liked well enough to put the 
united articles into her pocket; but as the lively thought arose, the re- 
collection that she was on board a ship coming from Botany Bay, came 
with it, and she discreetly laid the pretty things where she found them, 
retaining only the interesting fact that they were both marked with the 
letter “ 8.” 

From that hour to the end of the voyage, which was just five days, 
including the passage up the river, poor Mrs. O’Donagough was never 
able to obtain from any one the slightest glimmer of light on this mys- 
terious subject. As the vessel passed Sheerness, a boat was sent on shore, 
in which she perceived through the cabin-windows, as the little craft 

astern, that a great quantity of luggage had been stowed. 
nluckily for poor Mrs. O’Donagough, she was at the moment busily 
emaloved in some necessary packing operations, which the approach to 
land rendered indispensable, and her view, therefore, of this parting boat 
was so indistinct that she did not recognise the brown curls, and blue 
eyes of Jack, under the foraging-cap, that was seated at the stern. 
either did she, from the same unlucky accident, witness the very af- 
fectionate farewell exchanged between this provoking boy and the whole 
of the ship’s crew. There was another farewell, rather more affectionate 
still, which also she did not see ; but it was not only her being in the 
cabin which prevented this, for it was behind a heap of canvass which 
concealed them from all eyes, that Jack gave a parting kiss to Patty. 


The Widow Married. 








(To be continued.) 








THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF ALBERTO LISTA. 






Marx! where aloft in shadowy distance seen 
Slow winding down yon flowery mountain-side, ( 

Like to a silver thread on emerald green, 
A tiny murmuring stream doth gently glide ; 

So soft its course, o’er the wide grassy scene 
That scarce its small thin wave may be descried, 

Its feeble moan, scarce borne upon the wind ;— 

Thus, the first thread of human life is twined! 


And now secure, it gains the blooming plain 
Where first its waters ramble on at will, 
Awhile conceal’d—then laughing out again, 

Soon to become a placid shining rill ; 
Now past the rapid steeps, its waves regain 

The valley, that its pleasant chime shall fill; 
Now slowly circling yon tall waving wood, 
Or sporting with the flowers beside its flood. 
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Onward it boldly dashes! Yonder falls 
Have plunged it far to dark and gloomy deeps, 


Whose yawning chasms the shuddering sight appals ;— 


Now with the light it o’er the meadow leaps! 
No danger past the joyous stream recals, 

As o’er enchanted fields it lingering creeps, 
Upon a lap of bright hues, blent with gold ;— 
Thus, may our infant course be briefly told! 


Soon to a hardy mountain-torrent grown, 
Now stormy rains have overflowed its store, 
Till foaming with restraint—fast, wild, and lone, 
Thro’ rocky vales the hurrying waters roar ; 
The marble arch across its current thrown, 
Scarce curbs its headlong force from either shore, 
In vain, the sturdy oak may flourish near, 
When scarce the hill-side checks its wild career, 


Now near the sloping cataract faster whirl’d 

To perils veil’d, the waters swiftly flow, 
Till o’er the dark and rocky barrier hurl'd, 

They gain with thund’ring roar the abyss below ; 
With raging foam each giant wave is curl’d 

Round prison depths, within a tower of snow, 
And as the silvery spray aloft is driven, 
The sun reveals the colour'd arch of Heaven! 


These toils surmounting, soon thro’ boundless space, 
Again o’er mossy crags it wends its way, 
Despoiling all the landscape’s flowery grace 
So lately shower’d around by gentle May ; 
The shepherd soon, nor hut nor fold may trace, 
And trees uptorn, the raging waves display, 
That never moderate flow, nor yield to force,— 
An emblem true, of youth’s wild stormy course ! 


Augmented thus, lo! now the mighty stream 
Holds sovereign sway along the plain’s expanse ; 
Through stately shores how cool the waters gleam, 
And still with calm majestic flow advance ! 
Despite the thirsty summer’s parching beam, 
That threatens all around with fiery glance, 
Onward it flows—a bright career of peace, 
Showing exhaustless stores that still increase. 


Behold, with what a regal proud disdain, 

It greets each vassal tributary force! 
Here rolls the torrent, swoll’n with mountain rain— 
Here winds the woodland brook from shady source ; 
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While the pure stream that glides along the plain, 
Hither from smiling valleys speeds its course, 

Until beneath one name, with deep lament, 

The fatal mass of mingling waves are blent. 











) 

| | Ungrateful to the friendly wood, whose shade, 

i} Reflected graceful garlands on its tide ; 

T False to the walls where homage once was paid, 

lat When its poor waves crept humbly by their side : 

Now o’er the meads, in whelming force array’d, 
The forest’s towering strength is swift defied ; 

Free from restraint, while rushing uncontroll'd, 


The gloomy type of mortal sins behold ! 








i Again in devious windings from its source, 

i} Feebly it falls; unnumber’d currents glide 

Far from its margin, and its wonted force, 
The various parting streamlets fast divide ; 

The pow’r that threaten’d proud walls in its course, 
When cities flourish’d by its lordly tide, 

Now a dull mass of slothful water lies, 

That every wind still ruffles and defies. 





Oppress’d the angry waters now appear, 
Beneath the ponderous mole and archi’s weight ; 
Yet onward still, the sever’d channels steer, 
Murm'ring through massy piles in scatter’d state ; 
And now a thousand vessels doom'd to bear, 
Which crime and wealth continue still to freight. 
The stream approaches near the bitter sea, 
And mirrors well old age’s misery. 


Now, with the mighty gulf that swallows all, 
The dim cerulean stream already blends ; 
And hearken, to the dread continued call ! 
The hoarse funereal summons, ocean sends ; 
Now, mournfully the hurrying waters fall 
Into yon vast expanse—our journey ends, 
The eternal sea receives each parting wave, 
And thus, ends human life within the grave ! 


E. L. Jonnson. 
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BOAR-HUNTING.* 


BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 


“ Spur your proud horses bard, and ride in blood, 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves.”—Ricuanp III, 


“‘T DECLARE it is nearly ten o'clock! The sun is already hot enough 
to broil one’s brains into an omelet, and still no sign of our scouts 
returning,” said Charles, pulling out his watch, and returning it to 
his pocket with an impatient gesture, as he sat, on the following 
morning, lounging indolently under the fly of the tent, the kunnautst 
of which were raised, and supported on bamboos, to act as a verandah, 
and to admit of a free circulation of air. 

A substantial breakfast had already been disposed of. The horses 
had been visited, to ascertain that their feet were in good order after 
yesterday's march; that they had been well groomed, and that no 
water had been given them. Saddles, bridles, girths, and stirrup- 
leathers, had been carefully overhauled. Spear-heads had been 
sharpened to the last degree of keenness; and our three Nimrods 
having now nothing further to occupy their attention, were waiting, in 
a feverish state of impatience, for the return of the scouts, who had 
been despatched, on the previous evening, to gain intelligence of the 
famous Boar. 

The dense shade of the overhanging trees, tempered the heat of the 
land-wind, which sighed through the grove, rendering it cool and 
refreshing. But the straggling sunbeams, which here and there darted 
through the dense foliage, dancing and sparkling on the glassy surface 
of the tank, with intense, almost painful, brilliancy; the glimpses of 
the open country, which were caught through the stems of the trees, 
showing the parched earth glowing like heated copper, and the tall 
ecco twisting and twining like gigantic snakes, in the fiery haze, 

re ample testimony to the scorching heat of the tropical sun which 
blazed overhead. 

A hundred coolies—almost as wild-looking as the animals for which 
they were to beat—all nearly naked, and many of them armed with rusty 
matchlocks, hunting-spears, or wood-knives, were lounging about in 
picturesque groups under the shade of the trees. The old baggage- 
elephant, wearied with his long march, stood dozing listlessly under the 
shadow of a widely-spreading Banian, and fanning himself with the 
feathery branch of a palm-tree, to protect his skin from the stings of 
the buzzing insects which swarmed around him. And a group of smiling 
Natch-giris, encouraged to repeat their visit, by the handsome present 
of the previous day; and now, having their charms set off to the best 
advantage, by all the glittering finery of Indian Belles, with large goid 
tings depending from their noses, their necks loaded with jewels, mas- 
sive silver bangles encircling their slender, well-turned, ankles; their 
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braided hair, decked with wreaths of the sweet-smelling Maugree,* and 
their silken robes filling the air with the perfume of sandal-wood, were 
twining their graceful figures in the dance, and darting the most be- 
witching glances from their large voluptuous dark eyes, in the vain 
hope of charming the impatient sportsmen, whose minds, however, were 
too fully occupied by floating visions of panting steeds, blood-stained 
spears, and foaming boars, to be captivated by the charms of the fasci- 
nating Syrens. 

The Doctor was lounging indolently in an arm-chair, with a cheroot 
in his mouth, as usual, twirling his thumbs, nodding his head approv- 
ingly, with the air of a connoisseur in such matters, as any particularly 
graceful movement of the Natch-girls, happened to meet with his ap- 

robation; and occasionally turning round to give some directions to 
Bite who was busied, outside of the tent, in skinning the dead panther, 
Mansfield was amusing himself by giving a finishing touch to the keen 
edge of his favourite hog-spear, on a fine hone; when Charles, who 
was by far the most impatient and watchful of the party, started from 
his seat, with an exulting shout, which brought the performance of the 
Natch-girls to an abrupt conclusion. 

‘* Hurra, lads, here come our Scouts, at last !’’ 

The Natch-girls, startled by the sudden exclamation, shrunk aside, 
and made way for two panting Shikaries, covered with dust and per- 
spiration, who, advancing at a long, easy, wolf-like trot, and, halting in 
front of the tent, announced with a profound salaam, that a large 
sounder of hog, headed by the far-famed Boar, had been marked down, 
amongst the hills, a few miles from camp. 

** Boot and saddle! spurs and spears! and hurra for the man that 
first draws blood from the old Boar,” shouted Mansfield, starting to his 
feet, and brandishing aloft his light elastic spear—a faultless male 
bamboo from the jungles of the Concan, about ten feet long, tough as 
whalebone, and tapering away beautifully to the smaller end, where it 
terminated in a keen glittering blade, about the size and shape of a 
ee blade which had reeked with the blood of many a grisly 

ar. 

** Gorah lau !""+ was now the cry ; and, in less than five minutes, three 
snorting steeds, accoutred for the field, were pawing the ground 
impatiently, in front of the tent. 

ansfield’s favourite hunter, Challenger, was the very model ofa 
rfect Arab; a light iron-gray, with broad expanded forehead, deep 
jowl, fine tapering muzzle, wide nostrils, and beautifully-placed ears ; 
his thin withers, well-placed shoulder, round carcass, compact joints, 
and long, sloping, muscular quarters, gave promise of uncommon 
strength and fleetness; whilst a full dark eye, mild as that of the Ga- 
zelle, but beaming with the latent fire and indomitable courage of a 
true son of the desert, belied him much, if his endurance were not 
equal to his speed. In short, his figure was perfect symmetry, with the 
exception of bis legs, which, although perfectly sound, were sorely dis- 
figured by many a bruise and deep unsightly scar, which blemishes 
would have given great offence to an English eye; but, to one accus- 
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tomed to the headlong pace at which the Indian Hog-hunter urges his 
horse over the rocky hills, and through the thorny jungles of the Deccan, 
those honourable wounds, the inevitable portion of every good horse, 
who has carried a good rider, excited no surprise, and but little t. 

Charles's horse, Lightning, a bright chestnut, had also sprung from 
Araby’s best blood ; but his clean, unblemished, wiry limbs, showed that 
he, like his master, had seen but little service in the field; whilst his 
fiery eye, restless ears, and fretful movements, together with the un- 
usually long-cheeked bit, with which his bridle was furnished, led one 
to suspect, that his temper, like that of most horses of his colour, was 
somewhat of the hottest. 

The horse provided for the Doctor, was a strong, short-legged, ser- 
viceable-looking hack ; exhibiting somewhat less breeding, and less ap- 
pearance of speed than his companions, whilst the deep hollows over his 
eyes, together with his subdued manner, looked as if age, and hard 
service, had somewhat tempered the fire of his youth. But this was no 
disadvantage in the eyes of the Doctor, who, although a keen td 
man, had never been remarkable for desperate riding ; and, provided he 
kept the chase in view, and came up in time to blood his spear before 
the Boar had actually drawn his last breath, it was a matter of very 
little importance to him, who took the first spear; the “ spear of honour” 
he never would allow it to be, for, as he very justly remarked, the dan- 
gerous part of the sport ofien began after that had been taken. 

The sportsmen now mounted, without loss of time, and rode out of 
the grove, followed by their respective Horsekeepers, and the whole 
party of Beaters. Not a cloud appeared in the whole wide expanse of 
deep blue sky to veil the splendour of the tropical sun, which shot 
down his almost vertical rays with an intensity of heat, that threatened 
to penetrate to the brain, even through the thick hunting-caps, and 
damp towels, which the sportsmen had provided, to protect their heads. 
A silence, deep as that of midnight, pervaded the land; for nature 
was faint with heat, and every living thing sought shelter from the mer- 
ciless glare of an Indian noon; save the hardy hog-hunters, and the 
ever-ravening vulture, which, soaring at an immense height, almost 
beyond the reach of human vision, swept through the air in wide ex- 
tended circles, seeking his obscene food in the very eye of the blazing sun. 

An hour’s easy riding brought them to the place where the hogs were 
said to be marked down; it was a rocky hill, thinly clothed with 
stunted brushwood, and rising abruptly from a bare stony plain inter- 
sected hy numerous dry nullahs or water-courses, and dotted, in the 
extreme distance, with clumpsof palm-trees, and fields of sugar cane, 
to which the hogs were in the habit of resorting to feed during the night, 

Having ascertained the nature of the position, by a rapid glauce of 
his experienced eye, Mansfield issued the necessary orders to his Beaters, 
and then desired Charles and the Doctor to follow him to a small clump 
of date-trees, near the foot of the hill, where they, and their horses, 
might lie in ambush, till the hogs were roused. , 

' Having carefully concealed themselves amongst the trees, and ascer- 
tained that neither they, nor their horses, were visible from the hiil-side 
the riders dismounted, and waited with breathless impatience for the, 
first joyous shout of the beaters. Charles’s heart beat almost audibly 
as he peeped through the leafy screen which concealed them, expecting 
June.—VOL. LV1i. NO. CCXXII. P 
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every moment to hear the yell, which announced the finding of the 
mighty Boar, and to see the grisly monster, dash headlong down the 
rocky steep. But half an hour had elapsed, during which the deep 
silence was unbroken, and the excited feelings of the young sportsman 
were beginning to subside into something very like disappointment, 
when adistant shout came faintly on his ear, from the opposite side of 
the hill. Mansfield, who had been smoking his cigar, and chatting 
carelessly with the Doctor, started at the well-known sound. A grim 
smile curled his lip, and fire flashed from his kindling eye, as he 
bounded to his feet, grasped his spear, and sprang into the saddle. 
‘* Now, lads, mount!” said he, settling himself firmly in his seat, and 
grasping the reins, ‘‘ Mount, and be ready; we shall have him afoot 
directly.” 

The others mounted in haste, and fixed their longing eyes on the 
side of the opposite hill, whilst every nerve tingled, with an almost 
sickening sensation of wild excitement. 

** I see him, I see him!” said Charles in an eager whisper ; at the 
same time tightening his reins, and closing his heels, with an involuntary 
jerk, which made the impatient Lightning snort and rear. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Charles! keep that fidgetty brute of yours 
quiet,” replied Mansfield, in a chiding tone, as the gigantic Boar was 
seen to rise slowly from his solitary lair on the hill-side, shaking his gray 
hide like a roused lion, and turning his head to listen to the approaching 
shouts of his pursuers. ‘‘ Steady, steady—not a move till I give the 
word, ‘ride,’ and then you may knock the fire out of master Lightnin 
as soon as you like. That Boar will try his mettle both in running - 
fighting, else I’m mistaken.” 

The Beaters were, by this time, coming over the crest of the hill; 
and the Boar, apparently satisfied that his enemies were advancing in 
too great force for him to attempt resistance, began to steal away 
through the brushwood, stopping occasionally to listen, as if debating 
with himself, whether to make for the plain, and trust to his speed for 
safety, or to turn, and charge gallantly amongst his pursuers. 

Charles, in the excitement of the moment, was several times on the 
point of raising a shout to inform the beaters that the Boar was afoot, 
and to urge them forward; but a glance from Mansfield’s frowning eye 
immediately checked him. 

The ground now becoming more open, the Boar increased his pace 
to a shambling trot; and, the eager beaters having at the same mo- 
ment caught sight of him, a wild unearthly yell arose, as if a whole 
legion of devils were at his heels. The chafed brute stood for one mo- 
ment with upraised bristles, churning the white foam between his jaws ; 
then, uttering a short angry grunt, that seemed to announce his despe- 
rate determination of trying his speed across the plain, he dashed down 
the hill, and disappeared in the brushwood. 

** Now we have him! Now for a glorious burst!” exclaimed Mans- 
field, grasping his spear more firmly, and shortening his reins, in the 
hope of seeing the mighty Boar burst gallantly from the belt of low 
jungle which skirted the foot of the hill. But no Boar appeared, and 

ansfield was about to give vent to his feelings in a unseemly 
oath, when a thick patch of brushwood, immediately below the Beaters, 
appeared in violent motion, and, next moment, a whole sounder of 
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, burst from the cover, and came scrambling down the hill; their 
round black backs rising and falling in quick succession, like a shoal of 
rpoises tumbling along the face of a giant wave. The excited Beaters 
redoubled their yells, and the terrified animals, dashing at once through 
the belt of jungle, took to the open ground without hesitation. 

‘* Ride!” shouted Mansfield, in a voice clear as a trumpet-sound. 
And at that thrilling cry, the three horsemen, darting from their con- 
cealment, like lightning from a thunder-cloud, u their snorting 
hunters across the plain at the = top of their speed. Charles's hot- 
blooded chestnut, tearing along with his head and tail in the air, and the 
bit in his teeth, as if determined that nothing should stop him till he was 
brought up, by running his head against a stone wall, or till he succeeded 
in breaking his own neck, or that of his rider, in one of the numerous 
ravines which lay so opportunely in the way. But this was no time to 
argue the point with a runaway horse, and Charles let him go to his 
heart’s content. The Doctor followed at a less headlong pace; but, to 
do him justice, he plied the spurs, and made the old horse do his best. 

** Now Charles, my boy—now for the spear of honour !” cried Mans- 
field, as he and Charles rode neck and neck, ata racing pace, over the 
most terrific ground. ‘‘ We are tolerably well matched as to speed, I 
see; and, if you can draw first blood, to dim the lustre of your maiden 
spear, you shall bear the palm, and welcome; but, by the Prophet! 
you must ride for it.” 

‘* Hurra! here goes for first blood then!” cried Charles in an ex- 
ulting tone, at the same time shaking the reins, and driving the spurs 
into his fiery horse, already mad with excitement and lathered with 
foam, whilst the more temperate Challenger, although urged to his ute 
most speed, had hardly turned a hair. 

Hurra! hurra! away they scour like falcons darting on their prey; 
the hard-baked earth ringing like metal beneath their horses’ iron-shod 
hoofs, and a long train of dust rising like smoke behind them. 

Although the two horses were, in fact, well matched as to speed, 
Charles’s light weight soon began to tell, in favour of his horse Light- 
ning, who gradually crept ahead of his antagonist, till, by the time they 
had got within a hundred yards of the hog, he was nearly half that dis- 
tance in advance. 

“Shall I try it?” exclaimed Charles, looking over his shoulder, and 

addressing Mansfield, as the leading Boar, much to his astonishment, 
bounded, with the agility of an antelope, over a yawning ravine, which 
happened to cross his path ; a dry watercourse, with rocky, half-decayed, 
banks, which looked as if they would crumble into dust under the light 
foot of a fawn, and as breakneck-looking a place, as the most despe- 
rate horseman would care to ride at. 
. “ Ay, Ay! go along!” replied Mansfield. ‘A good horse can 
always follow where a boar leaps, but keep his head straight, and rattle 
him at it, as if you were in earnest; for, by mine honour, it is not a place 
that will improve by looking at it.” 

Charles, who was just in the mood to ride at the Styx, if it had come 
in his way, drove in the spurs, and went at the leap with the heart ofa 
lion ; but, just as he reached the brink, his violent brute of a horse, who 
had hitherto gone with his head in the air, and his mouth wide open, as 
if he neither knew nor cared whether there was any impediment in his 
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way or not, suddenly swerved, and wheeling round, with a loud snort, 
dashed off at right angles. 

The well-trained Challenger, on the contrary, accustomed to Mans- 
field’s resolute manner of riding, and knowing, from experience, that it 
was in vain for him to refuse any thing at which he was put, cocked his 
ears, gathered his hindlegs well under him, and quickening his stroke, as 
he approached the ravine, cleared it in beautiful style, although the 
decayed rock, from which he sprung, gave way, just as his hind-feet 
quitted it, and rolled thundering to the bottom of the nud/ah. 

Charles had, by this time, succeeded in turning his horse, and put~ 
ting him once more at the leap, with his head held straight, and the 
spurs goring his sides, the snorting brute went at it like a charging tiger, 
bounding high into the air, and clearing the ravine by several feet. 

The race for the first spear was now resumed in earnest, Charles strain- 
ing every nerve to recover lost ground, and come up with Mansfield, who, 
having singled out the leading Boar, was now pressing hard upon his 
haunches; the angry brute with foaming jaws and flaming eyes, utter- 
ing, from time to time, a short savage grunt, and swerving from side 
to side, as if to avoid the expected thrust of the deadly spear, which 
quivered, like a sunbeam, within a few inches of his heaving flanks. 

Charles was now nearly alongside of Mansfield, and gaining upon 
him at every stride. Both horses were beginning to show symptoms of 
distress ; but the gallant little Challenger still answered to the spur, 
and by one desperate bound, brought Mansfield almost within spear’s 
length of the Boar. A long reach will do it now—and a grim smile 
of triumph passed over Mansfield’s swarthy cheek, as he leaned over 
his horse’s neck, and made a desperate lunge at the flying Boar. He 
has it! No! it was an inch too short—another stride will do ‘it. 
Again the trusty Challenger bounded to the spur—again the spear was 
poised for the fatal thrust—another second, and the glittering blade 
would have been quenched in blood; when the Boar made a short turn 
to the right, and dashed across Charles’s horse. The terrified animal 
made a bound to clear the hog, and as he did so, Charles thrust his 
spear awkwardly forward, without aim or direction; the point, how- 
ever, went true to its destination, and passing through the Boar's brawny 
shoulder, buried itself in the earth. The horse, at the same instant, 
stumbled over the wounded Boar, and came to the ground with a tre- 
mendous crash, depositing his rider in the position of a spread eagle, 
some ten yards beyond him, and shivering the tough bamboo shaft of 
the spear in a thousand pieces. But the spear of honour has been 
fairly won, and who cares for broken bones! Hurra! 

The wounded Boar scrambled to his feet, with the splintered lance 
still sticking in his flesh, and uttering a savage grunt, was about to 
rush upon the prostrate Hunter, when Mansfield, coming up at speed, 
speared him through the heart, and rolled him over in the bloody sand 
as if struck by a flash of lightning. 

Whilst Mansfield and Charles were thus engaged, the Doctor was 
not idle; following in the wake of his companions, he had fallen ia 
with a little half-grown hog, technically termed a squeaker, which, 
having been unable to keep up with the rest of the sounder, now ap- 
peared in a fair way of falling a victim to the Doctor’s prowess, 
although he still made a good race with the old horse across the plain. . 
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Charles, having gathered himself up, and ascertained that neither he 
nor his horse were materially injured by their fall, was heartily congra- 
tulated by Mansfield, on his good fortune in taking the spear of honour; 
and the two young men, having loosened the girths of their smoking 
hunters, now awaited, with much interest, the issue of the struggle, 
between the Doctor and the unfortunate squeaker. 

“Ha! ha! ha! a goodly sight. By mine honour, a goodly sight!” 
exclained Mansfield, doffing his heavy hunting-cap, and wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, whilst his sides shook with laughter, at 
the strange grotesque figure which the Doctor exhibited. ‘‘ Behold a 
second Don Quixote! The Knight of La Mancha himself turned Hog- 
hunter, Heavens and earth how he rides! some evil spirit hath surely 

ssessed him. Ha! ha! ha! Rare—oh, rare! 

Leaning well forward, with his lance couched, like a Knight of old 
riding a tilt, and rattling his old horse over the stones, at a terrific 
pace, on came the Doctor in a cloud of dust: his elbows projecting at 
right angles from his body ; his trousers, which were guiltless of straps, 
rolled up, by the friction of the saddle, nearly to the knees; and his 
long, loose-jointed legs, bloody with spurring, banging against his 
horse’s sides, at every bound, as if, from the knee downwards, they were 
perfectly unconnected with the rest of his body, and were merely in- 
genious machines, suspended from the saddle, to act as stimulants to 
the animal’s speed. His broad-brimmed straw-hat had, long ago, 
parted company with his head, but being attached to his buttonhole by 
a piece of ribbon, now flapped and fluttered in the wind behind him, 
His gaunt features, which, during the last few days, had been scorched 
to a fiery red, by the action of the sun, now glowed like a mask of 
heated copper, the big drops of perspiration, which fell in a copious 
shower upon his horse’s mane, appearing actually to hiss and boil as 
they rolled over it. In short, his figure was, altogether, as perfectly 
grotesque, as any thing can well be imagined; and the effect of the 
scene was not a little heightened when, on a nearer approach, the traces 
of intense excitement became visible on his cauntenance; his. eyes 
rolling wildly, his teeth firmly clenched, like the jaws of a rat-trap, and 
his parched lips trembling with eagerness, as he wheeled his snorting 
horse from side to side, making desperate but vain attempts to strike 
the active animal, which now, nearly exhausted, had begun to double 
amongst the bushes, like a hunted hare. 

‘“* Well done, Doctor! Well done, piggy! Gallantlythrust! Beau- 
tifully doubled!’ cried the two young men, clapping their hands, and 
shouting with all the eagerness of spectators at a well-contested race. 
But the Doctor was much too intent upon securing his prey, to pay 
any attention to their exclamations, and went on spurring, and poking, 
and panting, and grinning, with desperate energy.. At length, 
after many fruitless attempts, and being more than once nearly un- 
horsed, by digging the point of his spear into the ground, his efforts 
were crowned with success. A lucky thrust transfixed the panting 
squeaker, and the worthy Doctor, brandishing his spear, gave vent to as 
hearty a shout of triumph, as if it had been dyed in the blood of a se- 
cond Cretan boar. , 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Mansfield, as the Doctor dismounted, 
lighted his ever ready cigar, and seated himself on a stone, ‘I shall 
give you five minutes to let your nags recover their wind after this little 
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brush, and then we must have another beat for the Great Boar. This is 
mere child’s play to the work we shall have, if we can only get him to 
‘break cover.’ 

** Child’s play ca’ ye it?” exclaimed the Doctor, rubbing his aching 
limbs, and shifting his seat uneasily. ‘‘ My certie, it may be sae; but 
I'll tell ye this, Captain, they maun be gae strong tykes o’ bairns that play 
at it. Just look at that poor beast,” pointing to the old horse; “ see 
to him, the way his tail is shaking, and his knees trembling, and his 
flanks heaving, like a pair o’ smithy bellows. Troth, sir, I’m thinking 
it was nae bairns play for him, nor for me neither, and far less for that 
poor wee forajaskit looking deevle,” pointing to the bleeding carcass 
of the little pig which lay at his feet. ‘‘ Hech, sirs!” continued he, 
in a moralizing tone; for the excitement of the chase having subsided, 
he began to view his victory in a less pleasing light, and his tender heart 
smote him, for having hunted the unfortunate squeaker to death, with 
such ruthless perseverance. ‘‘Hech, sirs! to think o’ me, at my 
respectable time of life, rampaging across the country, after thae twa 
daft Laddies, riding fit to brain mysel’, and amaist foundering a good 
naig; and a’ for what? To hae the honour o’ sticking a soo! and no 
a respectable sized soo even, far less a boar; but just a poor meeserable 
bit grise, that it’s a perfect sin and disgrace for ony respectable man to 
take the life o’. Weel, weel, they say there are nae fules like auld 
fules, and I believe it’s o’er true.” And having arrived at this comfort- 
able conclusion, the worthy Doctor went on mopping his face, and puff- 
ing his cigar, with the air of a philosopher. 

As soon as the horses had pretty well recovered their wind, the 
sportsmen remounted, and rode slowly back towards the hill, from 
whence the sounder of hog had been driven. The Beaters had already 
assembled on the plain, leaving a few experienced shikaries, perched 
upon commanding eminences, to prevent the possibility of the old 
Boar, which had not yet broken cover, from stealing away unobserved. 
Mansfield had just selected a ‘tough and well-poised spear, from 
amongst the spare weapons carried by his Horsekeeper, and was ex- 
plaining to Charles the proper manner of holding it, showing him how 
the other had been broken in consequence of his stiff manner of carry- 
ing the weapon, tucked under his arm, like the lance of a dragoon, 
instead of being lightly poised in the right-hand; and consoling him 
with the assurance, that even supposing his horse had not fallen, the 
he spring of the bamboo, from being so confined, would in all probability 
| have lifted him out of the saddle; when a shout from one of the look- 
' out men attracted his attention, and, on looking up, he beheld a native 
perched upon a pinnacle of rock, waving his puggarie,* and pointing, 
with eager gestures, down the side of the hill, opposite to where they stood. 

** By heavens he’s off!” exclaimed Mansfield, putting spurs to his 
horse, and starting at a hand gallop. ‘ Follow me, gentlemen; but do 
not press your horses too hard at first, we shall want all the wind they 
can spare, when we get to the other side of the hill.” 

The belt of jungle, which skirted the base of the hill, obliged the 
horsemen to make a considerable detour, and, by the time they reached 
the opposite side, the crafty old Boar, who had availed himself of a 
quiet moment to steal away, as he fancied, unobserved, now appeared 
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* Puggarie—a cloth worn on the head as a turban. 














like a mere speck on the surface of the plain, making direct for ano-~ 
ther rocky bill, about two miles distant. 

‘* Now, my lads, go along,” cried Mansfield, giving Challenger his 
head, and urging him at once to the top of his speed. ‘* He has got 
a tremendous start, and nothing but hard riding will avail us now; for, 
if once he gains yonder hill, our horses, blown as they must be will 
stand but little chance of bringing him to action.” 

The Boar, finding himself hitherto unpursued, had been cantering 
along, at an easy pace, so that his pursuers gain upon him rapidly at 
first ; but, no sooner did he hear the clatter of hoofs behind him, than 
he turned half round, as if some faint idea of doing battle had crossed 
his mind, and then, uttering a gruff grunt, bounded off at a pace, which, 
had he been able to maintain it for any length of tine, would have ren- 
dered pursuit hopeless. 

‘* Now is the time to press him,” cried Mansfield, urging his willing 
horse to still greater exertions, although the poor brute was alread 
straining every nerve to the uttermost. ‘‘ If we can only keep him at this 
pace, for another half-mile, we shall force the sulky brute to show fight, 
whether he will or no; and then, Charles, my boy, we shall have a first 
spear worth contending for.” | 

They were now nearing the hill fast, and, as they approached it, the 
ground over which they rode, neck and girth, at such headlong speed, 
assumed every moment a more terrific appearance. In fact, it appeared 
almost miraculous that horses should be able to cross it at all; for, 
independently of the yawning ravines, and rocks, and thorny bushes 
which impeded their progress, the ground was so completely broken up 
by holes and fissures, just sufficiently concealed, by stunted grass, to 
prevent the rider seeing them, till his horse was in the act of flying over 
them, that, even at a foot’s pace, a horseman would have found some 
difficulty in picking his steps over it. Still, they pressed forward with 
undiminished ardour, and, save a few desperate stumbles, no accident 
had yet occurred. 

The Boar was evidently sinking fast, and the horsemen gaining upon 
him. Mansfield was already sufficiently near to mark the malignant 
twinkle of his little gray eye, as he glanced suspiciously over his 
shoulder, measuring the distance, and calculating whether he,had better 
turn upon his pursuers, or make one more desperate effort to gain the 
shelter of the hill. But still the foaming brute kept beyond the reach 
of his spear. 

‘‘The devil take him, he’ll beat us, after all,” exclaimed Mansfield, 
driving the spurs madly into the flanks of his gasping horse, lifting him 
with both hands, and throwing him bodily forward—his heart smote 
him as he did so, for, even in the wild excitement of that moment, he 
could feel the gallant brute reeling under him with fatigue. 

‘“Bravely done, my trusty Challenger,” cried Mansfield, in an 
exulting tone. ‘‘ One more such stride, and the spear is mine,” 

True to the last, the high-spirited creature once more answered to the 
spur; but it was like the last bound of a wounded deer. His trembling 
limbs gave way under him, and horse and rider rolled upon the ground. 
Next moment the Boar had reached the goal; and now, considering 
himself safe from further pursuit, began slowly to scramble up the 
rugged ascent, his lolling tongue, foaming jaws, and staggering galt, 
' bearing ample testimony to the severity of the chase. Charles, w 
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once fiery horse was now so effectually blown, that he no longer 
answered to the spur, except by a faint groan, seeing that the case was 
desperate, raised himself in the stirrups, and hurled his spear after the 
Boar ; but the weapon fell harmless amongst the rocks, and the excited 
Boy, throwing himself from his reeling horse, stamped upon the ground 
with rage and vexation. 

Reader, hast thou ever chased a goodly Boar over the scorching 

lains, and rocky hills of the Deccan, till thy blood boiled, and thy 
Gan reeled, and thy best horse sunk under thy weight? Hast thou 
ever, at the very moment when thy thirsty spear quivered. over his 
brawny back—yea, even as the death halloo was rising to thy lips, seen 
the foaming brute dash into the thorny jungle, or gain the sanctuary of 
inaccessible rocks? Hast thou ever seen him thus laugh at thy beard, 
whilst thou stoodest gnawing thy finger-ends in impotent wrath? If 
thou hast, but not unless, thou mayest be able to form some faint idea 
of our young Hog-hunter’s feelings, as he watched the slow progress of 
the panting Boar; fancying that he could almost have overtaken him 
on foot, and yet knowing full well, that he was effectually beyond 
his reach. It was the very torment of Tantalus :—losing a fox is bad— 
missing a stag of ten, with both barrels of thine own favourite rile—par- 
ticularly if thou hast stalked him for the best part of a hot August day 
before getting the shot—is worse. But to be baffled by an old 
gray Boar, with tusks nine inches long, after having foundered thy 
best Hunter, and imbibed a sufficient quantity of caloric to keep all the 
jaices in thy body up to the boiling point for the next: twenty-four 
hours, is—is . Discreet Reader, we leave thee, in the fulness of thy 
imagination, to fill up the blank, with any epithet thou thinkest most 
appropriate ; if a Hog hunter, thou wilt be at no loss; if not, we would 
venture to recommend something rather energetic. 

** Well, there is an end of it, I suppose ; for the devil himself would 
hardly attempt to face that pile of rocks,” said Charles, in a de- 
sponding tone, as he withdrew his longing eyes from the Boar, and 
addressed Mansfield, who, having replaced his battered hunting-cap, 
and shaken the dust from his clothes, was carefully examining Chal- 
lenger’s knees, to ascertain what damage they had sustained in the fall. 

** It is bad riding-ground enough,” replied he, coolly ; « but we must 
try it—the Boar is all but done for, and if we can only keep him in 
sight, and force him to cross the hill, we shall make short work of it in 
the plain beyond. Just keep your eye upon him, in the mean time, and 
see that he does not give us the slip again.” 

The well-conditioned horses, although effectually blown by the seve- 
rity of the first burst, soon recovered their wind, and the horsemen, re- 
mounting, began to climb the steep ascent, picking their steps with dif- 
ficulty, and clambering amongst rocks and loose stones, where it 
appeared hardly possible, even for a goat, to find secure footing. Yet 
the hardy and sure-footed little Arabs, persevered. And, after a toil- 
some scramble, the hunters succeeded in driving the Boar over the crest 
of the hill, and had the satisfaction of seeing him fairly on his way 
towards the plain. 

Here Mansfield reined up his horse for a moment, to let him recover 
breath; while he glanced his keen eye around, to discover the most 
practicable place for making a descent. Then, sitting well back, and 
grasping the reins firmly, he put spurs to his horse, and dashed, at 
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speed, down the rocky hill-side; which, although much less preci- 
pitous than the one they had ascended, was still sufficiently so, to have 
scared any other horseman than a desperate Hog-hunter, with his blood, 
as we said before, at the boiling point; and even for him to attempt it, 
on a tired horse, appeared little short of madness. At least so thought 
our friend the Doctor, who, having made the circuit of the hill, now a 

ared on the plain below, going along at a steady canter, and watch- 
ing the progress of the reckless Horsemen, with fear and trembling. 

** Od’s my life, but that’s awfu’!” muttered he, pulling up and clasp- 
ing his hands convulsively, as Charles’s horse made a desperate stumble, 
but was cleverly recovered by the steady hand, and good nerve, of his 
rider, ‘* That Mansfield is just a perfect deevle incarnate when his blood 
is up. He’ll never rest till he makes that Laddy Charles as ill as himsel’, 
if he doesna break his neck and his ain too afore they get to the bot- 
tom o’ that brae, as it’s my opinion he will do. Lord sake! there’s 
another awfu’ stammer! They’ll surely be brained.” _ . 

But, in spite of the Doctor’s evil forebodings, the two Horsemen 
reached the plain in safety, not a hundred yards from the Boar's 
haunches ; and the gallant Macphee, fired by the sight, and forgetting 
in a moment all his prudent caution, dashed in the spurs and joined ‘in 
the chase, with as much eagerness as if he had no neck to break. 

The Doctor’s horse being comparatively fresh, now managed to keep 
pace with his companions ; and the three Horsemen were riding abreast 
as the hunted Boar approached a deep and wide stream with precipitous 
banks. This, the Doctor fancied, must either bring him to bay or force 
him to alter his course; which, in consequence of a bend in the river, 
would have the effect of bringing him to close quarters.—An idea sud- 
denly flashed across his mind that, by making a desperate rush at this 
auspicious moment, he might immortalize himself by taking the spear 
of honour from the renowned Mansfield. Fired by this magnificent 
thought, the excited Macphee darted in the spurs, brandished his spear, 
and uttered a war-whoop, that made the old horse bound under him, as 
if he had been electrified. But to his astonishment, the Boar, instead 
of turning, plunged from the high bank without ever looking behind 
him ; and—oh! horror !—his two wild companions, far from hesitat- 
ing, only urged on their horses to the desperate leap with redoubled 

ury. 
“* Stop ! ye incarnate deevles !” roared the Doctor, striving desperately, 
but in vain, either to stop or turn his horse, for he was wedged in between 
the other two; and the hard-mouthed old hunter he bestrode, excited 
to madness, by the recollections of former glory, was not to be stopped 
by the power of man. ‘Stop, ye deevle’s buckies—stop, ye miss- 
leer'd loons. Is it going to drown yousels and me ye are, like the herd 
o’ swine possessed by evil speerits ?—Stop! I say—stop—I canna 
soum, I canna soum—lI’Il surely be drowned—I'l]—” here the Doctor’s 
exclamations were lost in a faint bubbling cry, as his unmanageable 
horse plunged with the others, over head and ears, into the middle of 
the stream; and by the time he returned to the surface, he was so 
nearly suffocated, that he could only give vent to his outraged feelings 
in strange inarticulate sounds. Mansfield, hearing the coughing, and 
spluttering of the poor Doctor behind him, turned half round, with the 
intention of going to his assistance; but, seeing that he still clung to 
his horse, and that the animal was swimming strongly, he called out to 
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him to hold on by the mane and fear nothing ; and slipping himself out 
of the saddle to relieve his favourite horse, he swam y his side, sup- 
porting his head with one hand, and cheering him with his voice. 

The Boar reached the opposite bank before the Horsemen were half- 
way across; shook the water from his dripping hide, and casting one 
malignant glance at his pursuers, trotted on sulkily for a short distance ; 
then, as if aware that any further attempt at flight, over the wide ex- 
panse of plain which lay before him, would only be wasting his energies 
to no purpose, he wheeled suddenly round, erected his bristles, and 
stood resolutely at bay. 

Mansfield at this moment emerged from the water, dripping like a 
River-God ; and, seeing the warlike position assumed by the enemy, he 
uttered a shout of triumph, put spurs to his steaming horse, and 
charged him at speed—which, by the way, gentle reader, is the only 
safe manner of approaching a Boarat bay. The savage brute having 
now made up his mind to fight to the death, uttered a fierce grunt, and 
dashed forward to meet him. Mansfield’s well-directed spear entered 
his chest, and passed out behind the shoulder; but, in spite of the 
severity of the'wound, he still rushed forward, shattered the bamboo, and 
dashing under the belly of the unflinching Challenger, before Mansfield 
had time to wheel out of the way, succeeded in inflicting a deep and 
deadly gash, from which the bowels protruded in a shocking manner. 
Charles now dashed forward to despatch the wounded monster; but 
such was his strength and ferocity, that he rose staggering from the 
ground, rushed at the horse, knocked his forelegs from under him, and 
rolled him over, inflicting a cut across the shank-bones as clean as if it 
had been done by a razor. While he yet stood tottering, and meditat- 
ing further mischief, the Doctor dashed up to him in the most gallant 
style, and shouting at the top of his voice, ** That’s second spear, ony 
how!” plunged the glittering blade into his heart. The frantic brute 
made one desperate effort to bite through the tough bamboo; but in 
that effort a stream of black blood, mingled with foam, gushed from 
his mouth ; and uttering one shrill scream, in the weakness of expiring 
nature, he sank slowly to the ground and died. 

Loud and long was the death holloo, with which the exulting Doctor 
proclaimed his victory. But _ Mansfield had not the heart to join 
in it. For him, the victory had been too dearly purchased. Sitting 
on the ground, with the head of his dying horse resting on his knees, 
he watched his glazing eye, and quivering limbs, with the solicitude of 
a mother hanging-over a sick child. The faithful and beautiful crea- 
ture had been his companion in camp and in quarters, in battle and in 
the hunting-field, ever since he was a colt; he had shared his master’s 
tent, and fed from his master’s hand, and exhibited towards him all the 
affection of a dog. Smile not.then, gentle Reader, nor call it weak- 
ness, when we tell thee that a tear rolled down the weather-beaten 
cheek of the hardy soldier, as his highly-prized and almost faultless 
steed, fixing his large mild eye upon his face, stretched forth his stiffen- 
ing limbs, and sighed forth his last breath in a deep groan. 

“‘ He has died nobly,” cried Mansfield, starting to his feet and dash- 
ing the unbidden tear from his eye. ‘* But never, never shall I forget 

the hunt—that has cost me the life of my incomparable Challenger.” 


KOONDAH. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS,* 


COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 


Part II. 


Wuen the Ist of May, 1839, had arrived, and with it the new num- 
ber of the New Monthly, 1, Peter Priggins, went to the nearest book- 
seller’s and bought it, saying it was for one of the undergraduates of 
St. Peter’s—though my paying ready money for it was quite sufficient 
to convict me of obtaining it under false pretences—it was not acting in 
character. 

I confess I felt more nervous on this occasion than I had a (3 
possible, and hid the volume in my pocket as quickly and carefully as 
a young poacher would his first wired hare, or a charity-school boy the 
first-fruits of his nocturnal visit toa neighbouring orchard. “If,” said I, 
“« T should actually be in print!!” The very vertebree of my back, which 
are usually bent slightly forward, from approaching old age, were imme- 
diately straightened, or rather curved, in a vice versd direction at the 
thought, and I hurried home to examine the bane or antidote of my 
anxiety—as the first peep might prove it to be—in private. 

In vain I endeavoured to find the means of doing so athome. My 
old woman, by which familiar though fond title Mrs. P. is generally 
known in college, except by undergraduates, who call her “Old Mo- 
ther Priggins,” followed me from room to room with the same peculiarly 
suspicious or sagacious look, with which she used to regard me in 
our younger days, when she imagined I was going to devour the 
contents of a smuggled bottle of port “‘to my own cheek,” that is, 
without allowing her an opportunity of proving herself my ‘ bet- 
ter half.” As her suspicions were roused, I felt convinced, that if she 
should leave the room, it would only be to listen at the door, and that 
the rustle of the uncut leaves of the New Monthly would be construed, 
by her overcharged imagination, into the bobbling-wobbling noise 
caused by me in guggling the wine from the neck of the bottle. I, 
therefore, like a skilful general, secured my success by a well-timed 
retreat. 

It occurred to me that, as the college groves have been laid out at an 
enormous expense, for the express purposes of meditation in sweet 
solitude, and studious retirement, I should be sure to find them deserted. 
I accordingly sneaked in the back way, and found my expectations 
realized. I was alone! and hastily opening my newly-purchased trea- 
sure turned to the awful words, 

“TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c.,” 
where I fully expected to see “Peter Priggins is an old fool! The 
editor’s cook-maid, however, is grateful to him for a timely supply of 
curl-papers, so he may think himself lucky that his article has not 
proved altogether unserviceable ;” or, ‘solve senescentem equum, 
you, Peter P. are the old ass alluded to;” or some kind hint of the 
sort—but no! I was ‘‘ accepted,” as the Freemasons say, so I got out 
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my bread and cheese knife, and as rapidly as my trembling hands 
would allow me, ‘‘cut my way bravely through,” to the spot on which 
all my hopes of fame rested—and there, sure enough, I found my article 
in printed characters/// Itried to read it—but in vain—lI can’t 
describe my feelings, or why I could not read in legible print what I 
had mumbled over and over again in illegible MS. ; nor can I say what 
I did, but I've a faint recollection of having made an excessive fool of 
a: in a private ,;way—I do recollect rushing to the buttery, and 
asking for a pint of the dean’s particular, which, I fancied, tasted more 
delicious than usual, and smacked my lips at the aroma that rested upon 
them. 

‘‘] consider,” said Spigot the butler, evidently pleased at my appre- 
ciating his manufacture, ‘‘ that that’s the best beer in—”’ 

“The New Monthly Magazine,” said I. 

‘‘ Oxford,” continued Spigot. ‘‘ Better was never brewed by—” 

** The editor,” said I, again lowering my jug. 

** Messrs, Squashy and Washy, the great.” 

‘* Publisher in Great Marlborough-street,” said I. 

“ Brewers,” ended Spigot, who bore my interruptions with more phi- 
losophy than I should have given him credit for; but that I am aware 
he is usually as full of beer of his own brewing, as I was then of the 
article of my own writing; id est, “full to the bung.” In saying that 
I was composed by my libation, I mean not to insinuate that Spigot 
used narcotics in his malt—he was too wide awake at.all hours, though 
he kindly condescended to drink several quarts of his best, in the 
course of the day, for those gentlemen who forgot to drink it for them- 
selyes. Great is the enmity between him and a water-drinker! laudes 
redde domino! But to return to me and my article. I did not say 
one word about it, even to my wife, that night; but the next morning 
I stepped down to College, called on one of my old masters, and told 
him of my success. He ordered me to leave the book with him, and 
callagain. I did so, 

‘“‘ Peter,” said he, smiling, “‘ you are an independent member of 
society |! take a bottle of the oldest port from the furthest bin, and 
drink success to your bantling. But,” as he returned the book— 
** draw it mild.” 1 did as 1 was desired then, and mean to do so 
always. 

As I found I had not offended my superiors by “‘ my life and times,” 
I wished to ascertain what my compeers would say about it; and 
though I fully expected to meet with a share of the envy which in- 
variably attends on superiority, I confess I did not expect precisely the 
reception I met with, on entering the parlour of the Shirt and Shot- 
bag.—a respectable public, where college-servants and little (non quoad 
corpora) tradesmen meet, to their mutual enlightenment on subjects 
private and public—generally in a peaceable and quiet way; but on 
this occasion, ‘‘ opinion,” as Euripides says, ‘‘ went divided through the 
warlike army of the scouts ;—to some, it seeming good, to others, not,” 
that I should venture to risk the reputation of the fraternity, by be- 
coming an author, and publishing to the world things “that pe to 
be hidden under many a leaf,” as Flaccus has it. 

To the elder brethren of the pail and pump-handle, my explanations 
were quite satisfactory; but the younger branches of the profession 
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who were present, being enrolled as members of the new “ institution 
for promoting the quicker march of mechanism and morality,” were, 
of course, too conceited to listen to any one but themselves, and I was 
fearful of being obliged to resort to more powerful arguments than 
words, when the ringing of twenty or thirty bells saved me the trouble 
of performing that operation on their juvenile noses. College dinners 
were waiting for them—to wait on their masters—so they could not 
wait at the Shirt and Shotbag to annoy us any longer. 

1 found myself left in the company of my friends Broome, of 
College, and Dusterly, of , like myself, retired bedmakers—men 
who had wisely adopted Horace’s motto, ‘* pone moras et studium lucri,” 
by giving up their lazy habits and hopes of extra fees, for the more 
rational, though no less professional delights of beer and dbaceur, as 
they invariably pronounce it at the ‘ society of science and sociabi- 
lity,” lately founded by Squashy and Washy, the great brewers before 
alluded to, in opposition to ‘“* The Society of Aquarians,” who wish to 
substitute scalded succory for swipes, and the liquor of bad burnt beans 
for beer. 

“* Priggins,” said Broome, after kindly taking the head off the pint 
I had just ordered in, and which he had a right to do, having the 
advantage of me by three inches in height, twelve in girth, and five 
years’ peace in college; ‘* Priggins, I feel grateful to you for your 
Services to college-servants, a race of men who have hitherto been 
expected to see all and say nothing—it becomes you, as a retired man, 
to be constantly before the public; and since the publication of 
Drunken Barnaby’s journal, and the somniferous recipes of Cicero 
Kewkes, the public have been deprived of all opportunity of seeing 
into the nature of life in Oxford, the works which now and then 
emanate from the university press being too light for general reading, 
and but little known elsewhere. I trust, therefore, you will persevere ; 
and any little help I can give you, command it; for, though not a dab 
at a dictionary, I’m down to all their doings, from fifty tq five hundred 
a year.” 

‘‘ And I,” said Dusterly, quietly absorbing the corpus of my pint, 
of which Broome had taken off the caput (jam et sepultum mortuum), 
leaving me no residuum; “I willingly pledge myself (I wished he had 
done it in his own beer) to haid so huseful a hobject.” 

‘I politely remarked that it was not necessary for him to lay so much 
stress on his words to convince me of his sincerity, and thought the 
most acceptable mode of proving my gratitude for their kind offers, 
was to order another pint, and drink theie healths, and many thanks to 
ems for their obliging intentions, which I did in a bumper, and no 

eel-taps. 

“I am particularly delighted,” continued Broome, “ with your 
remarks on the great ignorance one meets with out of Oxford; but 
knowing that fact, as you did and do, you ought to be more com- 
passionate, and explain as you go along.” 

‘¢ Yes,” chimed in Dusterly; ‘‘ ow can you himagine has hany of 
them hignoramuses knows hany thing about a common-room or a 
bursar? I pledge myself (which he would have done in my jug again, 
if it had not been empty) to prove that they fancy a common-room is a 
coffee-room at a hinn; and a bursar a bagman, from your description 
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of his coming hin hoff a journey, and drinking his ‘bottoms of 


“ And I wonder,” resumed Broome, “‘ what they take a scout and 
bedmaker to be?” : 

« J'll bet pints round,” said Dusterly, chuckling at his notion, 
“ they fancy him a hamphibious hanimal,—a cross between a harrand- 
boy and a chambermaid.” 

‘“« Well, gentlemen,” said I, “I’m obliged by the hints you have 
given me; but I feel easy on that subject, as some of our old masters, 
who are scattered every where over the face of the globe, will readily 
explain these difficulties if referred to. So, as you, Mr. Dusterly, seem 
to have got your steam up, perhaps you would favour me with a few 
more valuable hints ?” 

‘* No,” said Dusterly; ‘“‘I never like to happear too knowing :—it 
gets a man into a scrape sometimes.” 

“True,” remarked Broome ; “I know a case in point, which occurred 
to an old Westminster—I heard him tell it at a wine-party, up one of 
my staircases, No. 4, Tom Quad, three pair to the left. The conversation 
was running high, about racing, and hunting, and so on—and a little 
freshman was going no-end-up pace about what he had done and 
could do, and so on,—as freshmen are wont to do,—when the old 
Westminster pulled him up all of a heap, with a double chiney, as 
they said, by giving him a broad hint how to behave himself, which I 
will tell you in his own words, as nigh as I can remember them. * It 
was when Sir Thomas Mostyn was alive; so I call it 


A DAY WITH SIR THOMAS, 


‘¢ When I came up to reside,” he began, “* I confess I knew little of 
riding, much less of hunting; and the little knowledge I had_of riding 
was more theoretical than practical; my performances having been 
limited to the, donkey which we bullied on the common at home in the 
holidays, and the old pony that had carried the whole family for twelve 
years at least; whose hide was stick-proof, and whose paces were re- 
duced to two—one, slow, lingering and unwilling from the stable; 
another quicker, livelier, and sometimes attended with indecent capers 
to his rack and manger. Still, while at Westminster, whenever hunting 
fox or hare was talked of, or coursing or racing (steeple-chasing was 
not invented then, the country not being too thickly populated), I feel 
unwilling to acknowledge that my father was either too poor, too stingy, 
or too timid to allow me to join in these manly amusements ; and by 
picking up a few slang phrases from others, sneaking about the livery- 
stables in Westminster, chaffing with the grooms and coachmen, while 
waiting for their masters about ‘ the houses,’ I began to talk loudly of 
bulfinches and raspers, the long tails and the slips; and offered and took 
the odds on the favourite for the Derby or the r; and by my skill 
in ledging and making up a book, not only astonished my friends, but 
myself. Inshort, I told more lies about the matter in one day then, than 
1 could now invent in a week. 

_ “* My great misfortune was, as you will see by and by, that I could 
lie in safety, as our racing at school was confined to boat-racing, and 
our hunting to running after one another, sometimes with a strongish 
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scent in the air too in Tothill-fields, and I talked so well and so off= 
handedly, that no one dreamed I was coming Munchausen over him. 

‘« I was once very nearly caught out at it; unfortunately I was not. 
According to my account, my father, though he did not actually keep 
the hounds of the Northamptonshire hunt, was by far the largest sub- 
scriber to them, and had the management of the kennel; kept six 
hunters for his own use, having always two out in the field and hunting 
three times a week, besides cover-hacks, buggy-horses, and ponies for 
us boys. 

“‘ Thad told this story so often, that I not only imposed upon others, 
but began to entertain some doubts myself whether it was merely 
imaginary, when, one day, as I was standing, talking sporting, and 
making a lash of twisted string to tie on to a hooked stick, as a feeble 
imitation of a hunting-whip, a new boy was brought in, and of course 
subjected to the usual pertinent, if not impertinent questions, ‘ What's 
your name—eh spoony ?’ with a cut on the face. 

“<< Stig —Stig—Stig—Stiggins,’ replied the novelty, blubbering at the 
unexpected warmth of his welcome. 

“«*Come, none o’ that, you little beggar,’ said another boy, who, 
setting matters even, by an application to his heads antipodes, asked 
him, ‘ What's your governor ?’ 

‘¢¢ A p—p—pars—parson.’ 

““¢ What! do you mean a methodist parson ?’ and to try his Christian 
humility he was smitten on the other cheek likewise. 

«No; he’s ree—rec—rector of Clodpole-cum-Bumpkin in Northamp- 
tonshire.’ 

‘**All right! how much money have you got—eh? did your go- 
vernor stump up like a brick—eh ?” 

‘“«* A suf—sufferin,’ so he had, poor devil, ‘ and if I want any more, 
I’m to ask a boy named John Hallum for some—he’s our squire’s 
son.’ 

“* Hullo! Jack Hallum! here! you’re wanted,’ cried twenty voices 
to me at once, as I was sneaking off the moment I heard the brat’s 
name and address. ‘‘ Here’s a little kivey from your part of the world, 
who says you're to be his banker, for he knows you at home; and I dare 
say his mother expects you to wash his feet and comb his hair. Have 
you got a small-tooth and scrubbing brush, you little varmint ?” 

“ Poor Stiggins, to whom this was addressed, stared in amazement at 
a question he could not understand ; but, before it could be repeated, 
one of the big boys, who had, perhaps, doubted the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of some of my strainers, or was vexed at his own being eclipsed 
by them, came up, and in a kinder tone than little Stiggins had yet heard 
in college, inquired how far he lived from me, ‘ Only just outside the 

rk.” 

««« And how many horses does old Hallum keep, my little man ?’ 

“Two now, a four-wheeler and the postman’s pony,—that un as 
you broke his knees, master John,’ meaning me. 

‘*] saw a knowing wink and a meaning smile pass round the circle 
of my old admirers, and I knew how thoroughly I was done, if once 
found out, so giving Stiggins a flick on his haunches with the whip— 
catching him by the scruff of his neck, ‘ Come here you little lying son 
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of atithe-pig,’ said I, ‘come with me, and I'll oblige your governor 
and governess by taking care of you as you deserve.’ 

«| lugged him off to my room as quickly as I could, and there told 
him, that as I chose my father to have six hunters, &c. &c., he must 
back my assertions; and I'd say his father kept his carriage, and his 
sisters had a grand-piano ; but if he dared to split on me, I'd not only 
swear his father was cut by all the county for going drunk to a funeral, 
but that his eldest sister had had a child by the gardener. 

‘* This, and the sight of the whip I was just finishing off, had the de- 
sired effect, and I told more lies, of a much superior description, than 
I did before his arrival, appealing to him for confirmation of then— 
with, ‘ Didn’t I, Stiggins ?’—* Of course—to be sure—I remember it 
well,’ It was not likely that he had forgotten what he had never heard 
of before. 

“* When I went down to Oxford to enter, I got up enough information 
in my old way, to return and give the most splendid description of a run 
I had had with the Craven, that beat Tom Smith’s out and out; so that 
when I came into residence, I was expected to be a very fast man, and 
had to tell more lies than ever, to explain how the governor was selfish 
enough to keep all his horses at home, and to threaten me with stopping 
the supplies, if I ever hunted or rode up at Oxford. 

* But ‘culpam pena premit comes,’ as Horace very justly observes. 
That same big boy, now a little man, Tom Sharpe by name, who had 
always suspected me at school, was doubtless confirmed in his views of 
my character, and laid a trap for me. He invited me to a wine-party 
at his rooms, and as the champagne circulated, and the claret flowed, 
my ideas enlarged, and I certainly succeeded in astonishing every man 
there, even an A.B., of master’s standing. 

‘*Tom Sharpe, who saw the time was come, rose and proposed my 
father's health, as a man to whom the county of Northampton was 
deeply indebted for his zeal and liberality, in promoting the noble sport 
of fox-hunting. 

_“* Hallum and the hounds! Hip—hip—hip—hurrah! Nine times 
nine! One cheer more! Yoicks!—tally ho!—hark forward !—go it 
ye cripples !—jingle, jingle, jingle—crash, smash, rattle—rap, rap, rap 
~—who-oop!’ and down sat the company, exhausted with their efforts 
to do honour to me and the toast. 

_“*T replied modestly and appropriately, which elicited a fainter repe- 
tition of the former cheers. When they had subsided, 

‘**T say, old fellow!” said Tom Sharpe, “ we've heard you talk a 
good deal about your leaps and all that, and devilish well you do talk, 
but we've never seen you do it. Now I'll give you a mount to-morrow. 
You shall ride my Randy-rasper—we have an excellent meet, and shall 
have capital sport—sure to find, and in a country that will just suit 
you, who prefer brooks to stone walls.’ 

“*Hurrah!’ cried the rest, ‘you're a capital fellow, Tom—wish 
you'd mount us all.—You can’t refuse, Hallum—eh ?” 

“In vain I hinted at my vow to the governor—my being obliged to 
ad three lectures, and - private coach on the morrow; and, as a 

resource, to the fact, of my boots and breeches—white cords were 
all the go then—being left in the country, and:my.pink being quite too 
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small for me. I was promised every thing for a complete set-out, and 
went to bed nearly dead drunk, with the Lope conviction on what 
little of my mind I had left, that I should be quite dead next night, 
without the satisfaction of being drunk too. 

“‘ If going to sleep was bad enough under this impression, what were 
my feelings on awakening in the morning? I sat up in bed—my head 
aching ready to split—my tongue feeling like a bit of stale hung-beef 
in my parched mouth. My stomach !—oh! dear!—and my nervous 
system not shaken, but completelyshattered. At last I consoled myself 
with the thought that my crippled state was just the lucky thing to release 
mefrom my unlucky engagement, and I was trying to write a note to Tom 
Sharpe, containing, in a shaky scrawl, a piteous statement of my case, 
and begging to be excused, when his servant entered my room, with a 
pair of tops in one hand, and the rest of the dress for the ‘ character’ I 
fancied I should play for that ‘ one day only’ in the other; and touch- 
ing his hair with one finger, said, 

‘«*Master’s compliments, sir, the grub’s on the table, and the trap 
ordered a quart-arter nine, and he hopes as ow you'll clean yourself as 
quick as bricks.’ 

*«« But, James,’ said I, ‘I really feel very ill; I was just going to 
send a note to your master, to say I could not join him to-day. 

“** Master von’t take no excuse,’ replied James, looking determined, 
propositi tenax, ‘“‘for he knows you was bosky last night, and in 
course, qualmy this morning; and the physic’s ready what'll set you 
all right in no time.’ 

“* Physic ”’ 

*¢¢ Yes, a hot mash as you'll lap up in no time, and feel yourself as 
full of beans as a grocer’s coffee-mill ; but I must cut my lucky, sir, as 
master’s a vaiting to be rubbed down ready for starting.’ 

© As James or Jim, as his familiars called him, would not await any 
further expostulation, I began to dress; and imitating as closely as I 
could the correct men of that day, taking particular care to slew the 
buttons at the knees well forward in a slanting-dicular direction, and to 
push the boots down into the most desirable wrinkles; I put my hat on 
knowingly, with the ribbon fluttering in sight, which was to be confined 
to my collar as a beaver-catcher during the run, and putting my heavy- 
handled whip under my left arm, with the lash dangling about, squared 
my elbows, pulled on my Woodstocks, and started, not a little pleased 
at my personal appearance, which I took care should not be lost on 
the college ; for 1 went under one excuse to the buttery, and another 
to the kitchen; then stood in quad, and called loudly for my scout; 
and when I thought all had been sufficiently gratified with the sight of 
the gentleman in pink, I turned out of college and walked to —— 
Coll, at the same deliberate pace, and with the same gracious intentions 
to the public in general, as I had just evinced to my own college in 
tticular, which induced a little dirty-nosed snob to cry out to one ‘of 
is friends, +e PRS 

* ET say, Bill, twig that ere scarlet-runner ;—an't he vun to'go the 
pace.?” toy tit 

“I felt the insult, but did not express my indignation ; and climbihg 
up to Tom Sharpe's garret, found him, with two other men, ae 
into underdone beefsteaks and kidneys, and washing them down wit 
Juné.—vVOb, LVI. KO. CCXXII. Q 
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porter, in a way that surprised and disgusted me not a little, for they 
were just as drunk as I was overnight. 

«« Hulloh! old fellow,’ cried Tom, ‘why you haven’t been fool 
enough to come out in pink without your great-coat and leggings on? 
You'll nap it, my boy! You know your dons won't stand that.—But 
come, fall to—time’s short—weather muggy—roads woolly, and whip- 
cord scarce.’ 

«« I shuddered at the food, like a Jew at a pork shop; which Tom 
observing, he went on— 

‘«¢ Beg pardon, old fellow,—I forgot Jim said you were off your 
feed, and wanted a drench,—here, put your muzzle into this, and mop 
it up as —_ and as hot as you can, and I'll bet the long odds you'll 
be all right before we get to Bicester.’ 

“* He put a neat little silver tankard into my fore foot, as hecalled 
my hand, and the very odour of it was enough to gratify a dowager- 
duchess—the taste !—ye gods !—but as 1’m not selfish, I'll tell you the 
contents—probatum est.— 

“ Boil four glasses of jelly in a pint of the best Madeira, in a silver 
vessel—add two glasses of Curacoa and a little powdered cinnamon, 
cloves, mace, and nutmeg! !—a drink for two //—the which, if they 
don’t ‘ drinkee for drunkee,’ they'll get ‘ drunkee for drinkee.’ 

After imbibing about half a pint of this ambrosial nectar, and nib- 
bling a hot ginger-nut, I felt much better, and rather saucy. Jim came 
in to say the buggies were ready ; and the trio, lighting their cigars, in 
which I could not venture to join them, we started for Kickum’s livery- 
stables. 

** * Now,’ said Tom, ‘ tumble in, old fellow; I’m waggoner—you pay 
pikes.—The old flogger, Jim; the clouds look watery.’ So takinga 
shabby, but straight-cropped whip from Jim, and sticking it upright 
by his side, away we went at a trot about fourteen miles an hour, with 
our two friends in a hack dennet behind, making up by a gallop now 
and then. 

‘* When we got to Deakins’s, at Bicester, where we were to leave 
the buggy and mount our horses, I felt so very queer again, that Tom 
thought the dose he had administered before starting had failed for 
once; so, ringing the bell he ordered a bottle of brown stout and some 
bread and cheese. 

* * T always,’ said he, ‘ stick to the Brunonian system, and keep up 
to the mark—you'll feed a little now, and be all right soon.’ 

“T tried to eat, but my larynx, or fauces, or whatever the pill- 
grinders call one’s swallow, felt so dry, I could not; so, pouring down 
two tumblers of the stout, I proposed to be off. Having made up my 
mind to be killed, 1 thought the sooner the ¢hrow off took place the 
better. The suspense is the worst part of it, as the man allowed, pre- 
viously to his being turned off. 

“| found Randy-rasper in the yard, and mounted her successfully, 
and felt as long as we kept the road it would be ‘all right,’ as Jim 
said; but we met just out of the town, and, in less than five minutes, 
found ourselves among a hundred and fifty men, at least. 

“* Uninitiated as | then was in the mysteries of Nimrodism, I could 
twig the difference between the regular-bred old stagers and the young 
would-be’s, and comforted myself with the conviction that I was not 
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the only fool going to ‘risk his reputation on a horse's back ;’ and if 
Tom had allowed me to sneak about where I liked I should have done 
very well; but neither he nor his mare would allow me to part com- 
pany, so great was her attachment to her master, or his horse, her 
fellow-slave. 

“<I won’t detain you with an account of the hounds and horses, or 
the names, weights, and colours of the riders ; suffice it to say, all was 
done that judgment and skill could suggest, but Pug could not be found ; 
and after trying five or six covers we found ourselves—at a place called 
Claydon (upper, middle or east, I forget which)—obliged, to my secret 
delight, and Tom Sharpe’s evident disgust, to give it up as a blank 
day; at the same time, I of course outwardly d—d my ill-luck, and 
was congratulating myself on showing off in a quiet canter to Bicester 
on the turnpike road, and lying like blazes when I got to college again, 
when a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, on a splendid gray—his scarlet 
frock and stained tops, looking like work—rode up, and addressing ‘Tom, 
who, I thought at the time, looked wicked, ‘presumed we were Oxford 
men, and that our hacks were at Bicester ; and, if we would allow him, 
would show us across country, and save us two miles at least, especially 
as our hunters were fresh !’ 

“Tom thanked him, and after making a few observations on the 
day, and the scarcity of foxes, he turned through a gap into a grass 
ground, and cantered gently ahead—Tom next, and I in the rear. I 
liked it amazingly at first, and clearing two furrows, at least eighteen 
inches wide, and a narrow ditch into the next ground, without losing a 
stirrup, began to fancy I could do it as it should be. 

‘‘Our pace gradually quickened, still nothing occurred to frighten 
me, till we came to a gaping ditch, full of water, with what I thought 
an awful hedge on the other side. ‘ You must run them at it gentle- 
men,’ said our guide, and he and Tom were over in no time, as Jim 
would have said. ‘ Forward !’ cried both, and away I went, Jupiter only 
knows how or where; but I stuck on somehow, and found myself going 
along, at a slapping pace, over a deep fallow—then partly through, and 
partly over, a stiff thorn fence—then between two ash-trees, so close 
together as to threaten destruction to both my knees at once. Here my 
hat being knocked off, and bounding against my back, still holding on 
by the ribbon, made the sort of rattling noise the dealers make with 
their hats and sticks, when they are ‘ showing out a horse.’ This put 
Randy-rasper on her mettle, and my knees beginning to grow weak, and 
my mieneiae fail me, I shouted out as loud as I could to ‘ pull up;’ 
but Tom, purposely and maliciously mistaking my shouts, joined with 
our leader in ‘ Yoicks ! forward ! well done my boy—go it!’ Igave myself 
up as lost—I seemed to fly, or rather hedges, trees, brooks, walls, and 
houses seemed to fly by me and I to stand stock-still. The last thing I 
recollect seeing was a hah-hah! with an enormous wall and a wire fence 
on the top of it. I closed my eyes in the last agonies of despair, and 
opened them again, as I thought, after a minute or even a second, 
though it appears I was insensible for nearly an hour. Iam now con- 
vinced I was not sensible when | started from Oxford. 

““When I came to myself I found I was sitting on the ground, with 
my back against a tree, our leader, _ Harvey. Takenwith, and Tom 
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Sharpe, standing over me, and spunging my face with their handker- 
chiefs, which they had soaked in a neighbouring duck-pond. 

‘** Well, old fellow,’ said Tom, ‘ worth ten stiff ones yet; but you've 
spoilt your beauty.’ ; 

«* Allright now,’ said the baronet, ‘ here we are in Trottington Park ; 
I'll get the mare caught, give you some lunch, and send you on to Bi- 
cester in my trap.’ 

“In trying to thank him I lisped most wofully, and putting my hand 
to my mouth found I had knocked out four front teeth; and, on 
further examination, had cut a regular canal out of my forehead, 
around which Tom had bound my neckerchief. Luckily no bones were 
broken, the only further damage was the loss of my hat, which I sup- 
plied at the aly and one of my spurs, which was we Gren found and 
dug out of the pummel of my saddle. 

I need not tell you that I could eat nothing. I took, by the advice 
of our kind but mischief-loving entertainer, a large glass of cold 
without, and got back to college as sore and miserable as any poor 
devil could be. I sneaked into bed, and would never have got up 
again, if my tutor had not insisted on seeing me the next morning. 

‘* T rose and went to his rooms, looking like ‘ a figure in plaster’—- 
only not so classical. 

*** Take a seat, sir,” said he. Now this was doubtless well meant— 
but human nature could not endure it. 

** All the rest is leather,’ as Dr. Pangloss says; but if he had been 
in my place he would not have spoken so contemptuously of /eather. 
We never know the value of a thing till we lose it—I respectfully beg- 
ged to receive his remarks standing. 

“*Mr. Hallum! hem! you were not at chapel yesterday, sir, either 
in the morning or evening—mane nocturne—you were absent from 
all your college lectures, losing my entertaining and invaluable an- 
notations on the several topics under discussion—and you did not dine 
in hall—these are your negative crimes. You were positively weak 
enough, to use a mild term for fool and ass enough, to strut about quad 
in a dress—borrowed too, I'm informed—forbidden by the laws of this 
college, and the statutes of the university. You will therefore translate 
all your lectures, confine yourself to hall, chapel, and college; I shall 
cross your name on the buttery and kitchen books, and—think yourself 
WELL or.’ 

* Fortunately for me it was discovered that I had been out in a gig, 
without leave, and my sentence was commuted to restriction for two 
terms—of course I destroyed the tutor’s letter, which conveyed the 
tidings of my disgrace to my father, and substituted a doctor’s certificate 
of ill health, recommending country air, and especially horse exercise. 

** Thus the old adage was verified in me ‘ omnibus in malis aliquid 
boni inest’—(which some translate, ‘ there's always some boneing, t. e. 
thieving going on in those rascally omnibuses.’) I escaped quizzing, 
and Tom Sharpe came up again with a sound and firm seat, and not 
afraid to face any country. 

__“ So now give me one more cigar, and I’ll toddle off to my perch, 
” sleep, perhaps to dream, of Trottington Park.” 

“* Broome,” said I, when he had done. “I feel obliged to you 
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-_ your story, and with your leave, will adopt it in my next num- 

"Sag 

‘* Why, as to adopt,” replied he; “if you mean by adopt—to 

call it your own, it’s a lie; but if you choose to treat us to a paper of 

bird’s-eye, and three quarts of the best beer, you may swear it’s a child of 
our own, for all I care—you’re not the first man by some hundreds who 
as got credit, and profit too, from adopting another man’s notions and 

ideas! Adopting children is not near so common nor profitable.” 

‘* Hand has the heditor will be ignorant hof hit, you need not esitate,” 
called out Dusterly, as he rose and made a hanticipatory happlication to 
the bell ‘‘ for orders” —not theatrical orders, for I paid 2s. 44d. for them, 
whereas the others are free gratis for nothing.” 

When I had discussed my share of the beer and bird's-eye, I parted 
from my friends with my usual politeness and | poomar ngin, I al- 
ways tea at six; and as 1 bent my “ homeward way,” as the Curfew 
says in Goldsmith, and conned over Broome’s story in order to recollect 
it sufficiently to turn it into writing—a very difficult thing let me tell 
you for a young author of nigh seventy—lI could not help congratulat- 
ing the coroner of the university—for we collegians don’t condescend to 
let county or city body-searchers sit upon us, but keep a private one 
for our own convenience—TI say I could not help congratulating our 
man on being so seldom called upon to exercise the disagreeable duties 
of his honourable office; considering the number of boys that come 
up from school, and fancy themselves men all at once, and though they 
were never outside a horse in all their previous states of existence, go 
and give eight shillings to commit suicide on an Oxford hack, when they 
might effect their object, and have a cold bath too, for nothing, their 
corpses when ‘ found drowned” being sent home to their anxious 
mothers without a mark upon them. I can only account for the 
miracle in one way, which is, that the livery-stable-keepers, hackmen, 
as we call them, are as clever, almost, as we scouts, and know their men 
at first sight—keeping horses to suit all sorts, just as they used in Mac- 
heath’s time in the gaols, to keep fetters to fit all sizes of limbs and 
purses. 

As to a scout, if he is possessed of any judgment and discrimination, 
i. €. nous, combined with practice, he can detect a green one the mo- 
ment he sees him—how, | will explain in some future number :—a 
public schoolboy will sometimes cause a minute or two’s hesitation ; 
but your private-pupil at 300/. per annum, and two glasses of wine 
after dinner—you can’t mistake him /—he invariably looks as if he 
had been brought up by two maiden aunts, encouraged to keep tame 
rabbits, eat moist-sugared bread-and-butter, and indulge in such other 
little enjoyments which “‘ need no foreign aid nor sympathy.” I’m not 
over fond of them. » D 


(To be continued.) 
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A DOMESTIC SCENE. 


Nie o’clock had just struck at the Imperial Palace. .at*Fontaine- 
bleau. Napoleon, seated by the fire-side with Marie Louise, was en- 
joying that freedom of conversation and wiser | he was so fond of. 
Mover had his noble and antique features assumed so joyous and 80 
natural an expression. He laughed, he chatted, he joked; and a 
stranger entering by chance, would have had much difficulty in recog- 
nising the Emperor in that little stout man, lolling with so much non- 
chalance in an arm-chair. 

He poked the fire with the tip of his boot, rubbed his hands with 
glee, and with playful and tender sallies, provoked Marie Louise to 
venture upon some French phrases as yet strange to her, which she dis- 
figured with a German frankness so irresistibly droll, that Napoleon 
burst into fits of laughter. 

The Empress, half angry, half smiling, came and sat upon the knee 
of her husband. At the same moment the door opening, the sol- 
dier-like face of Duroc presented itself. 

‘* Sire,” said he, ‘‘ the Italian artist is arrived.” 

“* Conduct him here immediately,” replied the Emperor, at the same 
time pushing back his arm-chair, he left a space for the new comer be- 
tween the Empress and himself. 

The visiter, on entering, made a profound bow to the two illustrious 
personages into whose presence he was admitted ; and at the desire of 
Napoleon, took a seat near the fire. 

** Welcome to France, my dear Canova,” said the Emperor, in one 
of his kindest accents. ‘But how pale and thin you have become 
since I last saw you. You must certainly leave Rome and come to re- 
side in Paris, The air of the capital restore you to health and 
vigour. See how well we are,” continu€@a& he, taking in his hand the 
fresh and rosy chin of Marie Louise. : 

“Sire, you must attribute my ill health to the fatigue of my occupa- 
tions, not to the air of my country. To leave Rome altogether, would 
be impossible for me ; indeed, it would be fatal to me.” 

“* Paris is the capital of the arts. You must stay here, I desire it,” 
said the husband of the pretty German, in a commanding tone, on a 
sudden assuming the Emperor. 

*“* Your Majesty may dispose of my life; but if you wish it to be de- 
voted to your service, sire, grant me permission to return to Italy as 
soon as I have finished the bust of her majesty, the Empress, which I 
am about to undertake.” 

** Devil’s in the man,” exclaimed the Emperor, “he refuses to re- 
main with me! You see, Louise, he has no other ambition than to be 
the greatest sculptor in the world. He longs to leave us to return to 
Rome to resume his labours, and present to the world another such a 
work as his ‘ Terpsichore,’ * Paris,’ ‘ Les Danseuses,’ ‘ Venus,’ or the 
* Magdalen.’ ” 

The conversation then became more general: they talked of the 

Excavations” continued by the Borghese flmily of Italian artists, of 
the “ Colonne Vendéme,” and a thousand other topics. Nothing was 
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new to Napoleon, who conversed with a perfect knowledge of every 
subject, and a wonderful clearness of perception. 

Canova could not contain his surprise and admiration. 

“ How is it possible for your majesty to divide your attention between 
so many different matters ?”’ exclaimed he. 

* I have sixty millions of subjects,” replied Napoleon, with a smile; 
‘* eight or nine hundred thousand soldiers, a hundred thousand horse. 
The Romans themselves had not so many; I have commanded at forty 
battles. At Wagram I fired a hundred thousand cannon-balls, and 
this lady, who was then Archduchess of Austria, desired my death.” 
At this he pulled the ear of Marie Louise, who answered with a droll 
imitation of her German accent. ‘II étre bien frai.” ‘I think,” said 
the Roman artist, ‘* things now wear a different aspect.” 

“Oh! Cela est bien vrai,” said Marie Louise; this time in the 
best French possible, kissing the emperor’s hand tenderly, who taking 
the young creature by the waist, made her sit upon his lap, but as she 
blushingly resisted, ‘‘ Bah! bah!” said Napoleon; ‘* Canova isa friend, 
and we don’t make ceremonies with friends, besides he is himself of a 
tender and susceptible nature, and will be delighted to witness the 
happiness of an affectionate couple.” 

«* Listen to me, Louise, and I will relate to you a romantic story, the 
hero of which you may easily guess; you will then judge if those who 
love each other ought to feel restraint before Canova.” 

He kissed Marie Louise, and keeping her still upon his knee, began. 
‘¢ In the province of Trevisa there is a little village, called Possagno. 
In this place was born and reared the son of an architect, whose father 
died at the early age of twenty-seven, and whose mother married a 
second time, ‘ Sartori di Crepano.’ 

‘* At four years old, the child, by name Antonio, was intrusted to the 
care of its grandfather, who treated it with much severity. By him it 
was sent to pass an autumn at Pradazzi, two or three leagues from 
Possagno, at the house of an,Jtalian senator, a friend of his, whose name 
was Faliero. The latter observing the intelligence of the little peasant, 
and pleased with the ability he evinced in carving stone, and shaping 
clay; placed him as a pupil witha clever sculptor called Toretto.” 

“What! your majesty knows all these minute details of my private 
life?” exclaimed Canova in surprise. 

“‘] know many more,” replied Napoleon maliciously, and he con- 
tinued. 

‘« Toretto was a man of strict morals, but however narrowly he may 
have watched his favourite pupil, Antonio found means to escape from 
the Atelier now and then to go and dance at the village fétes. He was 
then only sixteen. Amongst the gay throng of peasants assembled to- 
gether during the vintage to dance the tarantella, there was one whose 
charms captivated his heart, Bettina Biasi; she was just fourteen. Her 
large black eyes sparkled with animation, her waist was so tapering two 
hands could span it, her hair, the loveliest that ever adorned a maiden,” 

A sigh escaped from the bosom of Canova. 

The Emperor pressed the hand of Marie Louise, that she might re- 
mark that sigh, and without interrupting his recital, continued— 

“ Antonio was enthusiaStic, and in love. As for the grandfather, he 
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was much less moved by the fascinations, than by the marriage portion 
of Bettina, which was considerable, particularly for the poor apprentice 
to a sculptor. } nv 

‘The parents of both, formed projects of uniting them; arrange- 
ments for their marriage were drawing to a close, when Toretto and 
the Senator chanced to hear of it. 

“ They reflected that this union would destroy the prospects of their 
protégé, and determined to prevent it. . 

«One evening, they entered the chamber of Antonio, commanded 
him to follow them; and notwithstanding his tears, his resistance, and 
despair, carried him to Venice, where they confined him during a 
whole year. 

«« All endeavours to escape proved fruitless. The enamoured youth 
finding his return to Pradazzi impossible, was compelled to seek conso- 
lation in the study of his favourite pursuit—sculpture. 

The talent and reputation of the young man soon spread abroad ; 
his celebrity was established—he became rich—his society was courted 
by all, and the memory of Bettina Biasi was gradually erased from 
his mind, 

‘* At the same time, the arts and blandishments of another little co- 
quette, Dominica, took the place in his affections. She was the daughter 
of the sculptor, Volpato. 

‘* Proposals of marriage were made; but as Dominica was yet young, 
a postponement was agreed upon till the following year. Alas! before 
that time, Dominica bestowed her hand on Raphael Morghen. 

Re The poor deserted lover was in despair at this new piece of trea- 
chery.” 

At this part of the recital, Canova fell into a deep fit of musing and 
melancholy, unconscious of what was passing around him. 

“His health gave way. His physicians and friends recommended 
him to return and breathe the air of his native village. 

‘* (Were Corvisart here, he would say this was a remedy the faculty 
do not believe in, but nevertheless it always succeeds.) 

** Antonio set off on his journey. 

** On his approach to his native place, the thoughts of Bettina Biasi, 
that charming, that lovely girl, so disinterested in her love for him, 
rushed upon his imagination more fresh, and more engaging than ever. 
‘ ““*OhT!’ cried he, ‘ how ungrateful have I been to neglect and forget 

er!’ 

** Dismissing from his mind all remembrance of Dominica, he dreamt 
only of Bettina Biasi. He pictured to himself the delight he should 
experience in again clasping her to his bosom. 

‘‘ His heart beat with hope and joy, and whilst he was resolving 
within himself, to proceed next day without fail to Pradazzi, he per- 
ceived the village spire of Possagno before him. 

“Too much agitated to remain in the slow ‘ vetturino,’ he alighted 
and continued his journey on foot by a short road, until he arrived at 
the gate of the little town. 

“* At this moment a crowd of young men who are awaiting his arrival, 


and perceive him approach, fill the air with shouts of welcome, surround 
and embrace him. 
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** He stands without the power of speech, his heart throbs within 
him, his eyes are filled with tears. 

‘‘ The road is strewed with laurel-branches and evergreens, all the in- 
habitants of Possagno, women, children, and old men, in holiday cos- 
tume line the road, and salute the celebrated youth. 

“‘ The venerable Toretto, the old master of Canova, folds him in his 
arms, weeping over him. At a distance approach the mother of Ca- 
nova, his stepfather, and behind them, a female bathed in tears. 

“«« Bettina! mia Bettina!’ cried Canova. 

‘* She stretches out her hand to him, he is about to speak, when the 
bells of the village sound a merry peal, salvos of musketry rend the 
air, and the curate at the head of his clergy, singing the * Te Deum,” 
advances in his clerical robes, kneels down, and returns thanks to Pro- 
vidence for having granted to Possagno a child so renowned as Canova, 
The aged priest then passes his arm through that of Canova, his mother 
leans on the other, and the procession conducts the hero in triumph to 
his grandfather, whose infirmities confine him to his house.” 

** Ah! sire, sire! let me entreat you not to continue a recital which 
awakens such cruel and such sweet recollections,” interrupted Canova, 
sobbing. 

But Napoleon was too much pleased with the impression he had made 
on his listeners to think of stopping. Marie Louise had several times 
wiped the tears from her eyes. 

** Listen to the rest,” resumed he, addressing the empress, ‘‘ we are 
coming to the dénouement, which is well worthy of the rest of the 
story.” 

‘* The day following, as Canova was entering the little garden of his 
grandfather, he saw Bettina Biasa approaching him. 

‘* Five years had diminished nothing of her beauty, except that she 
was pale, and resembled one of his own white marble statues. 

““*Q Bettina! Bettina!’ cried he, ‘will you pardon me my ingrati- 
tude, and confer on me a happiness I scarcely deserve. I had not yet 
seen you, when all the fervent and tender affection I once bore you re- 
turned upon me with increased strength.’ 

«¢ ¢ Listen !’ said Bettina, whose voice trembled with emotion, ‘listen! 
Antonio Mio,—I suffered much when I learnt that you were to be mar- 
ried to Dominica, but I felt even then, dearest friend, that the humble 
village girl of Pradazzi, the daughter of a peasant, the affianced of the 
apprentice, Antonio, could never be the wife of the celebrated 
Canova. Nevertheless, I refused several offers of marriage, and 
for five years I lived upon the recollection of him I loved. But 
when I heard that you were about to return to Possagno, when I con- 
cluded, from my own feelings that you would not be able to see me 
again without emotion—when I reflected that we might be both weak 
enough to renew intimacies rendered unreasonable by your present po- 
sition, I was anxious to save us both, not only the poonuees of yield- 
ing, but also the agitation and struggles we should have to undergo—I 
married.’ 

‘** Married! you married !’ 

«¢¢ About eight days ago, to a deserving young man who has sought 


my hand for four years.’ ” . ‘ 
‘‘Qh! that was a noble and worthy creature,” cried Marie Louise. 
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Canova had left his seat, and had gone to lean his head against the 


window to conceal his grief. 
reve came to che door, and the Minister of Police, the Duc 


d’Otrante, put in his plain butexpressive head. 

“ Really, M. le Duc, you could not have arrived at a more oppor- 
tune moment. 

« See the effect I have produced, thanks to the information you have 

rocured me from Italy, within the last few days. 

‘¢ Adieu, Canova,” continued he, gently patting the shoulder of the 
artist. “* Employ yourself in making the bust of my wife, and when you 
have finished it, if you still persist in returning to Italy, I suppose we 
must let you go. 

“Good night! I have business with M. le Duc d’Otrante.- Ah! it 
isa hard life that of emperor,” said he, ‘‘ it is not often I have an even- 
ing to myself, and a pleasant chat with my wife and a friend, near the 
fire. 

‘«‘ Now, come M. le Duc.” And he went out with the minister. 





We must not omit to add, that this was the evening of the 11th Oc- 
tober, 1810, and that the Emperor, Marie Louise, and Canova, were in 
the same room, and near the same fire place, where Napoleon signed 
his abdication on the 11th of April, 1814. 








SKETCHES OF ILLYRIA, ITALY, AND THE TYROL. 
BY THE REV. G. R. GLEIG. 
Caap. I. 


Fiume and the Porta Hungorica. 


Tue first steady beams of the morning sun were just beginning to 
break through, when on the 14th of August, 1837, the wheels of the 
carriage, in which I sat a wounded and weary man, rattled upon the 
paved streets of Fiume. To gain this point my son and I had been 
carried across that branch of the Julian Alps which, separating Croatia 
from Carniola, continues its downward sweep, till it touches the shores 
of the Adriatic at the lower extremity of Dalmatia. 

It had been a glorious drive, and was performed at a glorious season, 
under the influence of a full harvest-moon, and during a night, the re- 
freshing coolness of which told with remarkable effect upon our feverish 
frames : yet neither by him nor by me, could much account be taken of 
the beauties, which every bend and turn in the road opened out before 
us. As to the boy, he slept upon the knees of our kind friends soundly 
and happily. His hurts were all forgotten ; and his very dreams, I dare 
say, brought to him visions of home, rather than memories of the strange 
Pe perilous scenes through which he had just passed; but with me 

© case was different. I could not even rest my head upon the pa- 
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nels of the carriage, and to sleep in a perfectly upright position is not 
very easy. Well pleased, ear ese ona I, < fu 8 ane rt to 
me by one of our companions that the summit of the range had been 
gained ; and that another hour or two of continual and rapid descent, 
would bring us to the end of our toilsome journey. 

I do not know how far it may be necessary to state, that the journey 
in question was performed, after my son and I had been delivered 
out of the hands of ‘the ruffians, from whom, among the mountains of 
Croatia, we had suffered so severely. Our companions in travel 
were Mr. Hill, the British vice-consul at Fiume, to whose exertions 
we owed our deliverance; a legal gentleman, whom the governor had 
despatched to assist the consul with his advice; and a medical man, 
by birth a Neapolitan, who had served in the French army under Napo- 
leon, and was now a private practitioner in Fiume. I trust that I shall 
not appear unmindfel of my obligations to the latter, if I confess that 
his behaviour during the whole of that night, amused me exceedingly, 
His imagination seemed to be in a state of fever with the ideas of 
brigands and robbers that had invaded it. He entreated me to give 
him one of my pistols, which I did; and though it was not loaded, he 
never relaxed his grasp upon it, till we reached the town. Then again 
he would watch every movement of my head and body, and whenever a 
disposition to sleep came upon me, and I nodded, he would entreat that 
for his sake, if not for my own, I would not run the risk of displacing 
the bandages. But it is nothing to detail these matters; the tones of 
the speaker’s voice, his quick and mercurial movements, his undisguised 
terror, when once or twice the shadow of a rock or a tree fell across the 
road ; these things to be properly relished must have been seen. I 
confess that in defiance of cuts mae | bruises, I could not at all times re- 
strain my laughter, even while the indulgence of the humour painfully 
reminded me, that when the scalp is laid open, the jaws had best be 
kept shut. 

Though I could not on that occasion pay much heed to the scenery 
around me, I may still be permitted to say a few words respecting it; 
because I had other opportunities, while lingering in the Tr of 
visiting some of its most striking points, and did not fail to take advan- 
tage of them. You pass then, from Dalniza to Fiume, by a continued 
ascent of about twelve or fifteen English miles, throughout which the 
road twists and turns so as to take advantage of every valley that 
occurs, without, however, in any instance, descending into their gorges. 
You are thus lifted to a height of not less than four or five. thousand 
feet above the level of the sea; not, as in many of the passes of the Tyrol, 
by a process so gradual as to hinder you from acquiring a knowledge 
of your exact situation; but rapidly and perceptibly, by means of zig- 
zags and giant stairs, which seldom, as it appears to me, run on 
an inclination of less than thirty-five degrees. Meanwhile, there is 
spread out before you and around, a panorama as peculiar as is any 
where to be met with in the south of Europe. Wild hills are on your 
left, arid and rocky—upon the very face of which you seem from time 
to time to hang,—while below you on the right are glens and ravines ; 
now verdant and rich, with meadows in the bottom, and here and 
there a human habitation, planted near a stream; now, dark and deep, 
and precipitous, any effort to descend which, would lead to the destruc- 
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tion of him who should adventure on it. Moreover, the very method 
which has been adopted to guard against accidents shows, that your 
is by a path where dangers are abundant. A stout wall 
flanks you on the right all the way across the chain; and your 
tilion tells you, that were it removed, there would be no certainty 
whatever of reaching either extremity with unbroken bones. For 
there is a wind called the Bora, which sweeps down these gullies with 
such violence, that neither man nor beast can resist it, and not unfre- 
quently both have owed their preservation to the fence which, with such 
excellent care and judgment, the Hungarian authorities have con- 
structed, 

In this manner you toil upwards for about ten English miles, the 
scenery as you approach the ridge becoming of course more and more 
desolate, till by and by, a wall of rock seems to bar your further pro- 
gress, and you are fain to look round, Not a trace can you now disco- 
ver of the haunts or dwellings of men. As far as the eye may reach, 
peak rises above peak in wild confusion; while of the valleys that wave 
among them, only the upper extremities are discernible: for there is no 
human eye which could hope to reach their depths. It would be strange 
if you were not startled by your position into a consciousness wellnigh 
of alarm. Yet on you go; and behold the wall of rock rounds itself off, 
and you discover that into the very face of the mountain, pickaxe and 
crowbar have been driven. Human ingenuity, in fact, has wrought 
out a passage through the very whinstone, and you plant your 
foot securely and easily where the goat, a few years ago, would have 
feared to tread. But the effect of gaining this point, how shall I de- 
scribe it? One instant all before you is as a closed volume; the next, 
you round a corner, and there at your feet lies that exquisite portion of 
the Adriatic, which running up between the headlands of Melada 
and Pola, becomes, as it pushes its way within the framework which 
nature has constructed for it, the gulf of Fiume. How beautiful it is 
with its waters, blue and still and motionless; its mountain shores, gray 
and rocky on the summits, yet along their roots, and to more than half 
their altitude, clothed with herbage cf every die and formation; the 
islands studding its fair surface, till they seem to cut it off from the rest 
of the ocean, and leave you welluigh convinced that you are gazing on 
an inland lake; how perfectly beautiful it is, gaze on it when you may. 
For it is one of the peculiarities of that climate, that almost every separate 
hour of the day sheds its own peculiar tint over the landscapes that 
greet you; and both poet and painter will be rash to determine, by which 
the sense of the sublime is most powerfully awakened. 

W hen the traveller has once arrived at this magnificent ridge, his 
anxieties, if he had any, during the progress of the ascent, are sure to 
leave him; for each new step that he takes brings before him some 
beauties, on the occurrence of which he had not counted. I say 
nothing of the sea view, which in its degree is perfect, whether the 
traveller behold it tinged with the soft gray light of morning, or watch 
the golden evening melt away, that the moon may come forth in her 
majesty and soften, without detracting in any respect from its splendour. 
_ the country round him has put on a new face; and without 

osing aught of the majestic and the bold, makes irresistible demands 
upon his more reflective admiration. It is no longer a succession of 
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mountain ridges and barren corries, on which he looks forth. Over the 
sides of the hills, so as to face the sea, vineyards and olive-gardens are 
waving; while, nearer at hand, ruin and modern structure struggle for 

re-eminence in arresting his attention. There is, on the summit of a 
detached peak which overlooks the town, and stands to the left of the 
road, the ruin of an old castle in which, if I recollect right, the famil 
of Franghani used long ago to dwell. As an architectural specimen it 
has few charms to boast of; but the situation is uncommonly fine, and 
Count Nagent, by whom it was recently purchased, has not failed to 
make the most of it. He has fitted it up as a sort of temporary lodg- 
ing for himself, whenever business or pleasure may tempt him to travel 
by this road; and in order that there shall be about it some feature 
more attractive than mere age is wont to supply, he has converted 
one suite of apartments, in the basement story, into a species of 
gallery of the arts. There, in well-arranged groups, stand casts and 
copies from almost all the best statues of which Italy can boast,— 
Apollos, Venuses, Gladiators, and Niobes, which skilful hands have 
taken. They are well executed, and agree admirably with the charac- 
ter of the place, having only this drawback attached to their locality, 
that it is extremely difficult, make your attempt from what side you may, 
to reach them, without the endurance of more fatigue than a careless 
traveller, at least, will care to undergo for such a purpose. 

The castle of the Franghani catches your eye just as you are pre- 
paring to descend upon Fiume itself. It is not, however, the only 
“object towards which you involuntarily direct your gaze. You are now 
sweeping along a road, more completely hewn out of the living 
rock than any portion of the chassée which as yet you have traversed. 
It is, indeed, neither more nor less than a gallery excavated out of the 
mountain’s side; to effect the formation of which, quarriers were sus- 
pended by ropes from the peaks and precipitous ridges which tower 
upwards. And it is down into the bottom of a far abyss that you are 
here tempted to gaze; first, because its edge falls from you, with the 
drop of a plummet; and, by and by, because there seems to meet your 
ear the faint murmur of a torrent. And a torrent. there is; for, ei 
and roaring from pool to pool, the Fiumara forces his way throug 
this ravine towards the sea, till his waters are suddenly gathered up, 
by the hand of the artist, and rendered comparatively smooth, while 
they apply their strength to the improvement of men’s luxuries. An ex- 
tensive paper-manufactory has of late years been erected along the 
course of the Fiumara, from which a large portion of Germany, and 
almost all Hungary receive their supplies; and such has been the good 
taste displayed in the management of the very buildings, that they 
break not in, to the most minute degree, on the beauty and grandeur 
of the scene. 

Your attention has been rivetted upon this object for a brief space only, 
when the road makes a sudden turn, and Fiume itself, with the groves 
and vineyards that hang over it, bursts upon your gaze. There tt lies, 
like a fairy thing, nestled under the shelter of the mountains, with its 
white houses spread along the margin of the bay ; and, here and there, a 
solitary building which appears to have separated itself from the rest, and 
found a more convenient site in one of the many miniature ravines that 
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twist and turn and wind among the rocks above the town. There toois a 
Casa Santa, or Holy House of the Virgin, perched upon the brow of the 
Tersatto, in the exact spot where the angel stayed to rest while convey- 
ing it, more solito, from Nazareth to Loretto. A Franciscan con- 
vent also occupies a natural terrace in the adjoining mountain, and is 

hed by a long flight of a cut into the rock, while the valley 
thet lies between laughs with the luxuriance of its vineyard, even while 
the plants seem to spring out of the solid rock. 

Such is Fiume as seen from the ridges that look down upon it,—a 
bright and beautiful spot—a sort of picture set in a frame of adamant, 
and reflected back from the great mirror of the ocean. Of the bay 
again I need say no more, than that over its surface there were scat- 
tered, when I beheld it, the white sails of many vessels, none of them 
of sach a size as might convey to your mind the idea of a place of great 
trade ; but brigs and cutters, with a whole swarm of fishing-boats. Of 
these latter, by the way, it may be proper to remark that they are never 
seen to prosecate their calling with such zeal, as after nightfall. There 
is a particular season of the year when a particular species of fish, of 
which I have forgotten the name, but which is very highly esteemed by 
the natives, comes in shoals towards the head of the gulf, as if for the 
purpose of being caught; and as the animal does not choose to walk 
into a net unless guided by the flare of torches, it is by night that the 
fishermen go forth to their business. I have seldom looked upon a 
more curious illumination of the deep than was produced by 
a line of these boats, at about a mile’s distance from the beach. 
In the stern of each a fire was blazing, the red light of which glanced 
strongly over the water, and brought into view, in the most grotesque 
manner conceivable, the masts and rigging of several vessels which 
lay at anchor near. 

So much for a transcript of the impressions which are produced by a 
general view of Fiume, by night as well as by day. Now for a few 
words descriptive of its localities, as well as of the condition and habits 
of the people that dwell there. I need scarcely say that Fiume, the 
ancient capital of the Roman Littorale, constitutes the single outlet for 
her produce of which Hungary can boast, now that the mouths of the 
Danube are in possession of the Russians. Considered as a place of 
trade, however, it is not very flourishing. It lies too close to Trieste, into 
which, as all the world knows, the policy of the Austrian government has 
long laboured to turn the principal stream of commerce; and though a 
free port, with privileges nominally extensive, it has not succeeded in 
competing with its rival. The population, therefore, has never exceeded 
eight or nine thousand souls, and the amount is said to be on the wane, 
rather than on the increase. Still something is done here, as well as 
elsewhere. Rags, paper, and rosoglio,are to some extentexported ; while 
colonial produce Los salt form the chief of the imports. But it did 
not appear to me, from what I observed, both of the roadstead and the 
shops, that business of any kind was brisk. To be sure there are vice- 
consuls here, to represent, not England alone, but the United States, 
Sweden, and I think Denmark also; a tolerably sure proof that vessels 
from each of these countries do occasionally arrive and discharge car- 
goes. Yet the impression made upon you is, that the commerce of 
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Fiume stands in need of rousing—that though not absolutely defunct, 
it is exceedingly torpid, and that there must be some other causes for 
that torpor than such as meet the eye. Can the Fiumans be right, 
when they insinuate that the government at Vienna is not desirous that 
the trade of Hun should be opened ? 

The nine daunted inhabitants, of whom I have spoken, are dis- 
tributed between the old and the new towns; of which the former is mean 
and filthy, and every way disagreeable to the senses ; while the latter is, in 
truth, an exceedingly attractive place. Here are the governor’s lodgings, 
the Casino, or club, and the guard-house, all of them, but especially 
the last, constructed with a good deal of taste; and here, also, is the 
mall, a pleasant promenade, which, skirting the bend of the bay, runs 
in front of a sort of crescent, and is, in the cool of the evening, a 
good deal frequented. On the other hand, it is to the old town that the 
stranger's steps must be turned if his taste lead him to institute re~ 
searches after the antique. I say nothing of the church of St. Viet, 
because it is a structure of comparatively recent date, for which the ar- 
chitect seems to have taken as his model that of Santa Maria della 
Saluti at Venice; but a noble Roman arch, even though it be sadly 
hemmed in by some of the meanest and filthiest hovels in the place, 
well deserves to be examined. Strange to say, however, neither the 
date of its construction, nor any record of the uses to which it was 
turned, has been preserved, and though there are other specimens of 
Roman architecture scattered here and there about the town, they are, 
generally speaking, mere fragments, and have no history connected 
with them. 


Cuap. II. 
Fiume—Its antiquities—Valesca—The Vale of Dragha. 


Tue first steady beams of the morning sun were just beginning to 
break through, when the carriage in which I and my companions were 
seated, entered the town of Fiume. We drove at once to the principal 
hotel, and having failed in obtaining admission there, were conducted by 
Mr. Hill to another, little if at all inferior, where accommodation ade- 
quate to our wants and wishes were afforded. Mine host had heard of 
our adventure among the mountains, and was eloquent in the expres- 
sion of his condolence. We were very much obliged to him for his 
sympathy, of course, yet I am not sure that our satisfaction sustained any 
decrease, when he conducted us to our apartment. Its claims to be 
accounted either elegant or: capacious were not perhaps great. But it 
was our own; and this, with the promise of some green tea for breakfast, 
left us, at that moment, nothing more to desire. 

Our friends having seen us thus taken care of, withdrew, and for a few 
hours we rested: my boy sleeping soundly and sweetly, as after toil 
youth always sleeps ; and I snatching such broken slumbers as men are 
apt to obtain, who cannot venture, from the sheer sense of bodily suf- 
fering, to rest their heads upon their pillows. It might be about nine 
o'clock when these characteristic humours wore out, and we had risen, 
and were addressing ourselves to the wished for tea, when a rap at the 
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door gave indication of visiters. ce were desired to enter ; and Mr. Hill 
made his appearance, bringing with him the proprietor of the ‘paper-mills 
on the Fiumara, Mr. Smith, an English merchant, and a resident in the 

lace; of whose hospitality, as well as of the kindness of his amiable 
wife and sister, I have elsewhere made some but very inadequate mention. 
Mr. Smith came to request that we would not think of lingering in a hotel, 
where, as he was good enough to say, it was impossible that we could 
be rightly attended to; he insisted that we should remove to his 
house, of which the contents were entirely at our service. Now, to Mr. 
Smith I was a total stranger. I question whether, at the moment, he 
was aware either of my name or condition; so that hie kindness could 
arise only from a generous anxiety to befriend a countryman in distress ; 
but I saw at once that it was sincere, and did not refuse to avail myself 
of it. We paid our bill, caused our little baggage to be packed, and 
became the same day guests in a family, of which the members appeared 
to vie one with another in the efforts which they made to convince us 
that our society was agreeable to them. 

We spent Setwete ten days and a fortnight in Fiume, during the 
whole of which time I was under the surgeon’s hands. Not that m 
hurts were ever very serious ; but a broken head is not to be mende 
in an hour, and where the fractures chance to be three or four in number, 
they will not always proceed at an equal pace towards the point of re- 
novation. After the third day, however, I was so far recovered that 
my medical friend permitted me to go abroad ; and it thereupon became 
the business of our kind hosts to render each excursion more agreeable 
than those which preceded it. One evening we strolled as far as my 
weakness would allow; another, we took boat, and swept over the bosom 
of the gulf; a third, we proceeded in the carriage, resting from time to 
time by the sea-side, to the valley of Dragha, one of the most exquisite 
things of the kind which I haveany where visited. Astheseseveral excursions 
presented at the moment, very much to excite the interest of those who 
took part in them, it may not be amiss if I describe one or two, during 
the progress of which we increased our acquaintance both with the 
scenery of Carniola, and the manners of its inhabitants. 

Our walks in and around Fiume were almost always performed after 
sunset, and carried us either along the sea-shore, where the perfume of 
the orange-blossom and myrtle was fragrant, or back into one or other of 
the valleys which pierce, in rear of the town, into the heart of the 
mountains, I do not remember that there occurred to us, while follow- 
ing the first of these routes, aught of which it is necessary to make 
mention. Our adoption of the last introduced us to more familiar 
acquaintance with the convent and chapel referred to in a previous 
chapter, and in a still more satisfactory degree, made us free of the 
paper-mills, And in truth the powers of my imagination are not 
sufficiently active to portray a scene, more attractive than that which 

reeted us there. To reach the mills we ascended the course of the 

tamara, which works out a channel for itself through the heart of 
the chain, the hills rising from either of its banks, with an abruptness 
which surprised even us, to whom the nature of these'ravines was by 
this time familiar. Close to the town, indeed, something of a valley is 
Opened out, the sides of which afford footing for extensive vineyards—= 
but by and by you are hemmed in on the right and left with walls 
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of adamant, so perpendicular, that you find some difficulty in per- 
suading yourself that they have not been scarped by the hand of man. 
It is in a sort of recess in this glen, where the cliff falls back so as to 
leave an open space of eighty or a hundred paces across, that the 
prow inils have been erected. In themselves they differ in no respect 
rom the common run of such structures; but to guide the water toa 
convenient point, great pains have been taken ;—for I think that the 
aqueduct, a race or sluice, formed of planks, cannot measure less than 
three-quarters of a mile in length. Moreover the level space has been 
arranged with singular good taste into bowers, alcoves, and umbrageous 
walks. So that even in the middle of the day shelter is always to be 
found, and that too within reach of nature’s most delicious music, the 
roar of running water. My recollections of that spot were, however, all 
associated with the cool evening breezes, and a glorious moonlight, which 
fell in a broken stream, over the elbow of one of the mountains; and 
left nothing for the sense of sight, considered as the handmaid of 
imagination, to desire. 

To this pleasant recess we repaired on more than one occasion, that 
we might drink tea under the shelter of its foliage. At other times we 
took the air upon the water; and once at least went across the bay 
that we might spend both morning and evening among the olive-gardens 
near Valesca. As these lay full five leagues distant from Fiume, Mr. 
Smith took care that our little party should not be left, in the important 
matter of provision, to chance: sundry cold pies, with a moderate 
supply of wine, were stowed away in the bow of the boat; and about 
eleven o’clock on a bright sunny morning we embarked. 

I have no language in which to describe the extreme beauty of the 
scene which surrounded us throughout that little voyage, both in going 
and returning. If the view from the hills above Fiume had appeared fine, 
that which included both them and the town which they sheltered, was 
a thousand times finer. This was especially the case when, drawing to- 
wards the point of our destination, we brought the magnificent pro- 
portions of the Monte Maggiore more into notice, and placed ourselves 
as it were in the gorge of a mighty amphitheatre, the walls of which were 
the Alps. For there is a variety in the formations of these mountains, 
which seems to be unlimited, and a luxuriance.in the vegetation which 
clothes them, such as it were vain to look for in colder regions; 
while the perfect stillness of the water, and its deep dark cerulean hue 
affect you in a manner which is not to be described. 

The party which embarked on board of the boat that day, consisted 
of our kind host and hostess, Miss Slater, my boy, and myself, and 
we had a couple of mariners to take care of us. We were all in 
the best possible humour; and the elements, as if they had agreed 
not to interfere with our equanimity, ceased not to favour us through- 
out. As the day was quite calm, our sail, which we carried, proved 
of trifling advantage to us; but the Fiuman boatmen struck out well, 
and we skimmed over the gulf’s surface right merrily. Every object, 
too, which seemed to have the smallest claim on our notice, was pointed 
out, till by and by Valesca rose out of the water. A strange, old, 
picturesque place it is. Its houses, composed entirely of gable-ends and 
angles, run in two parallel lines along the shore, while those which 
face the sea, are planted so near to the high-water mark, as to call forth, 
June.—vOL. LVI. NO. CCXXII, k 
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when first beheld, some such demand as this: ‘‘ How could the 
builders find room on solid earth whereon to dig and lay these founda- 
tions?” Nor is it only when you are gazing at this curious old town 
from afar, that you are prone towonder. Every thing in and around the 

ace, carries you back to ages that will never come again. The inha~ 

itants go up to their respective flats, not by staircases included within 
the bodies of the piles, but by flights of wooden steps that adhere to 
their exterior. Galleries, too, are there, carried round-each story, with 
casements instead of windows, unglazed, yet sufficiently defended 
against the storm by wooden lattices; while, to sum up all, the children 
run about in a state of perfect nudity; while the costumes, both of 
men and women, are grotesque and peculiar in the extreme. We 
found them, however, of allages and both sexes, civil and willing to oblige, 
as far as their opportunities would allow, and if they did look for a few 
small coins, more especially at the landing-place, where offers of ser- 
vice were numerous, I suspect that their mode of expressing such 
want, was to the full as gracious as a foreigner is accustomed to find 
in general usage throughout England. 

We landed at Valesca about three in the afternoon, and Mr. Smith 
having directed the boatmen to pull round towards the point, near which 
it was determined that we should eat our dinner, we proceeded on 
foot to follow a tortuous path, which led in the same direction. The 
town or village was soon cleared, after which we found ourselves pene- 
trating through a succession of olive-groves, with myrtle and orange 
trees largely intermixed ; the former, indeed, having been rudely trained 
to form hedges on either side of us. Over these again, so as to bear 
them to acertain height upon an inclined plain, uprose the Monte Mag- 
giore, while leftward and glancing through the foliage, lay the quiet 
gulf. Then came we to an enclosure, a sort of farm-house, surrounded 
by its garden-plot, and inhabited by persons to whom Mr. Smith was 
known. They gave us, when we presented ourselves, a hearty welcome ; 
and at the bottom of the orchard, we addressed ourselves to the 
provende. It was marvellous to behold how pasty after ~~ disap- 
peared, and fowls well browned and roasted, seemed to make to them- 
selves wings, and fly away. And when it came to the onslaught, on 
green figs and wild strawberries, I question whether any half-dozen 
gown-boys from Eton or the Charter-house would have kept pace 
with us. A right joyous and hungry group we were when the meal 
began; when it ended, there was no diminution of good-humour; but 
hunger was a word without meaning in our ears. 

Amid the beautiful olive-groves which skirt that side of the bay 
we lingered till the sun was far in the west, and then re-embarked at 
our dining-place, not without the exercise of some skill, in picking 
our way over the slippery rocks that girdled it in. Twilight had, how- 
ever, commenced, ere we can be said to have got fairly afloat; and as 
twilight in these climates is an affair of much less importance than 
in England, we had not accomplished a fourth part of our voyage, ere 
night gathered round us. But who could have desired to exchange 
such a night as that for the brightest day that can shine? There was 
not acloud in the sky, over the dark blue surface of which millions of 
stars were shining. No sound broke in upon the deep silence, except 
the roar of the water upon the beach, and the dash of the boatman’s 
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oars, as he deliberately plied them; while the air was so soft, so cool, 
and so fragrant, that each little breeze, as it swept across, seemed to 
bring health and peace upon its wings. For myself, I lay down in the 
stern of the boat, imagining that nature could produce no scene more 
exquisite; when all at once a silver light broke over the tops of the 
Dalmatian mountains, and a full moon arose. I defy the most imagi- 
native of living men to conceive any thing more glorious than that 
moonlight. The waters of the bay, slightly agitated by the breeze 
that swept over them, received and broke it into a line of living beauty. 
Rocks and mountains, along the entire extent of the amphitheatre, 
stood out beneath its influence in bold relief; while some vessels which 
Jay at anchor looked biack as it caught them, and contrasted beautifully 
with others, which took advantage of the land wind, hoisted sail, and 
stood to sea. I have blessed the moon for the light she gave in many 
situations, and under almost every variety of circumstance; but I do 
not recollect that I was ever more tempted to adopt the creed of 
Sbaist, than {while I lay to watch her progress that night. Nor 
was it thus only that we made the most of the sources of enjoyment, 
which Providence had brought within our reach. Mrs. Smith and her 
sister both sang very sweetly. Mr. Smith’s voice was a good one, and 
even my own used once upon a time to have some touch of melody in it. 
It is not for me to speak commendingly of a concert in which I myself 
plead guilty to having played an humble part ; but this much at least may 
be said respecting it, that it was much relished by the audience. We 
did not reach home till past ten o’clock ; and I believe that we should have 
experienced no regret had the little voyage, with its accompaniments 
of sweet sights and sounds, lasted several hours longer. 

The exertions necessary to accomplish all this, had been too much 
for my enfeebled strength, and for a couple of days afterwards I was 
obliged to keep my room ; but on the third morning I felt better, and our 
kind hosts took the earliest opportunity of proposing another plea- 
surable expedition, of which the valley of Dragha should be the osten- 
sible limits. 

Accordingly, after an early dinner, we set out in Mr. Smith’s carriage ; 
and though the gratification produced was, in many respects, different 
from that which we had derived from the little voyage to Valesca, 1 am 
not sure that the impressions left upon our minds were in their degree 
one whit less vivid. After passing through the old town, the road bore 
straight forward, and carried us up the face of an ascent, where, for a 
time, we could see nothing, except the high and steep banks on either 
side of us. By and by, the bank on the right began to melt away, 
and a little hamlet, singularly romantic, as well in the construction 
of the houses, as in their situation, met our gaze. They occupied a sort 
of table-land in the side of the mountain, which, banked up behind by 
bold and precipitous rocks, presented an open, and indeed an exposed 
front to the sea. There was a cliff, too, with a jagged face, over 
which a single false step would be sure to cast the wanderer; yet here 
dwelt a community of smugglers, whose children, as if they had been 
subjected to a system of training from the birth, were romping and 
playing at the very edge of the precipice, without exhibiting the 
slightest alarm themselves, or causing a moment's uneasiness to the 
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mothers that watched them. And a remarkable-looking race, in every 
point of view, these smugglers were. The men, with their dark, olive 
complexions, their long black hair and mustaches, seemed capable of 
any ee which might require both hardihood and endurance. It 
struck me likewise, that they were more muscular by far than the people 
with whom, deeper among the mountains, we had formed so strangean ac- 

uaintaince; while their costume, resembling rather that of the Italian 
pons that of the Hungarian peasant, assorted admirably with the ac- 
count which was given to us of their habits of life. Nor was another 
circumstance, entirely in keeping with these habits, unobserved. We 
overtook several of their waggons, laden, | make no doubt, with contra- 
band goods; and I observed that the horses which drew them were of 
the very best breed—strong, powerful, active-looking animals, such 
as one might expect to find in favour among persons, who, though never 
backward to fight, would rather at all times flee, provided the opportu- 
nity offered. : 

“* How bold they seem to be !” said I to my companion. 

** You can have no idea of the boldness with which they carry on 
their business,” was his reply; ‘‘ they are at once the most expert and 
most daring smugglers in the world. Acquainted with every creek and 
inlet along the whole coast, they have their scouts always abroad, 
who communicate the arrival of a vessel in an incredibly short space of 
time, and then forth goes a party to encounter which would be a service 
of danger even to the regular troops. In a few hours they will run the 
cargo, which they deposit in caves and holes of the rocks, known only 
to themselves; and there it abides till they shall have completed some 
arrangements with their customers, and settled the exact spot where 
the transfer is to take place. Next comes the march through the 
mountains, the circumstances attending which vary, of course, accord- 
ing to the amount and value of the property to be disposed of. If the 
goods be light and of comparatively small cost, two or three men with 
their pack-horses carry them; if bulky, they will march sometimes in 
bands of a hundred or more; and, as all the passes are familiar to 
them, and they have their fixed stages of halting, they generally con- 
trive to elude the vigilance of the jagers when on their expeditions. 
But should it be otherwise, woe to the revenue-officers who may pre- 
sume to oppose them; for they always go armed to the teeth; and 
there never lived a class of persons more prompt to use their weapons, 
or more indifferent to the value of life, either to themselves or others.” 

** | presume that the people whom you thus describe are not averse 
to a little plunder, should it come conveniently in their way ?” said I. 

‘* It is not very easy to draw a line of distinction between the smug- 
gler and the brigand, in any country,” replied he; ‘ yet I believe that 
the contrabandists of this district are as little given to robbery as an 
portion of the fraternity to which they belong: on the contrary, though 
the sworn enemies of revenue-officers, and, generally speaking, of all 
government officials, to private persons they extend not a few of the 
civilities which we usually find practised among savages. Thus, I 
have heard of travellers coming by chance on one of their depots 
among the mountains, to whom they not only offered no violence, but 
whom they fed and treated with great hospitality. To be sure they 
exact from such a pledge that they will not turn traitors; but nobody 
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could object to take that pledge; and when it is taken, there is not the 
slightest hazard that violence will be offered to the guest.” 

While this conversation lasted we traversed the village, and having 
won the brow of an eminence, began to descend into the vale of 
Dragha. I have seen many glens more magnificent, some much more 
beautiful ; yet there was about that recess of the Julian Alps a charac- 
ter which richly merited all the praise which had been bestowed upon 
it. In breadth I do not think that it exceeds, where it is the widest, 
a mile and a half; in length it may measure, perhaps, four miles; and 
the hills which enclose it, though they scarcely deserve to be described 
as mountains, are by reason of their formations, exceedingly fine. But 
it is the foliage of that valley, its groves of olive and orange trees, 
mingling with the vine, which give to it an air of joyousness and fer- 
tility, such as we had not observed in any other of the recesses through 
which, in our journey hitherward, we had passed. For in the midst of 
these plantations, cottages and farm-houses were planted, having their 
walls covered from ground to coping with flowering shrubs, the perfume 
that came off to us from which was delicious. And then, as we cast 
our eyes upwards, we beheld the short, rich, and exquisite turf, give 
place first to the bald, gray rock, and by and by to corries, the loose 
and breken nature of which bore testimony to the power of the earth- 
quakes that had shaken the hills to their foundations. 

We were charmed with the scene altogether, as well as with the 
cheerful and happy bearing of the peasantry, who suspended their light 
toil, or flocked to the doors of their dwellings, to gaze upon us as we 
passed. A handsome race, too, they seemed to be, especially in ex- 
treme youth ; for though their cheeks were well bronzed, there seemed 
to me to be a fresher hue upon them than one had a right to expect in 
such a latitude. 

** Are these smugglers, likewise ?” demanded I. 

** No,” was my companion’s answer. ‘‘ Strange to say, these people, 
though surrounded on all sides by contrabandists, stand perfectly 
clear from all suspicion of participating in the smugglers’ profits. They 
subsist on the produce of their little farms and vineyards, and would 
not, I verily believe, be moved by any prospect of gain to exchange, 
even for a time, their mode of living for any other. They are a remark- 
ably primitive and virtuous community, moreover, which is more than 
can be said for their neighbours; and they are rich because they are 
contented. But wait a little while, and you will see a different sight ; 
for in this country we are strangely mixed together, both in the physical 
and moral portions of the creation.” bern 

When this was said we were approaching the termination of the vale, 
and saw that the road, after winding round a bold, bluff rock, shot 
sheer, and with great abruptness, up the face of the hill beyond. In 
fact, it was found necessary to alight here, and for perhaps half an 
hour we continued to ascend that steep acclivity on foot. We gained 
the summit at last; and, behold, another turn in the road introduced us 
to a scene as perfectly contrasted with the sweet, quiet valley which we 
had left behind, as it is possible for the imagination to conceive. We 
were once again among a crowd of stern and rocky precipices. Behind 
us, and on either hand, they stood like a wall, yet we looked forward 
upon the waters of the Adriatic, broken up by projecting head- 
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lands, in a countless number of lakes, amid which islands were cast 
with a free hand, in that precise degree of disorder, which is most 
effectual in rousing a consciousness of the sublime. As our good 
destiny would have it, likewise, we opened out this exquisite panorama 
just as the last rays of the setting sun were gilding the tops of the 

almatian mountains. Already a sort of huge basin,—an isolated 
portion of the gulf that lay beneath us,—had been thrown into deep 
shade. It was a strange, wild, lake-looking thing, belted in, as it 
seemed, on all hands, by mountains of gray rock, and the shadows of 
evening, as they fell 7 ta and deepened the hue of its waters, caused 
you to experience, while your eye wandered over them, sensations not 
far removed from those of terror. Not that the lake was there in utter 
loneliness ;—an old town, composed of houses whose grotesque style 
of architecture agreed well with the scenery, amid which they were 
thrown, stood at the nearest extremity of it, while a single vessel, a 
cutter if I recollect right, lay at anchor about a gun-shot from the 
shore. But the town appeared so small, and the vessel, diminished by 
distance to the size of a cock-boat, so utterly insignificant amid the 
stupendous framework in which the marine picture was set, that the 
sense of desolation, instead of being weakened by their presence, 
seemed to me to be strengthened. 

‘‘ There,” said Mr. Smith, ‘‘ you are now gazing upon one of the 
well-known ports to which the contrabandists carry their cargoes and 
discharge them. In that old town there is probably not a man who 
earns a subsistence otherwise than by smuggling ; and the cutter which 
you see there, ostensibly laden with fish, is doubtless rich in salt, or 
some other article of which the government thinks fit to claim the 
monopoly. But look round, nearer to the spot on which we are 
standing.” 

I did look round, and among the crevices of the rocks hard by 
I beheld some clusters of hovels, with a little chapel surmounted 
by a crucifix, standing on a platform by itself. Nothing could be 
more rude than these dwellings, nor would it be easy to draw a 
picture of squalor more dark than their inmates presented; for women 
and children came forth to gaze upon us, some of the latter in a state 
of absolute nudity. One or two old men, likewise, showed themselves ; 
not, however, as it appeared, for the purpose of gratifying their own 
curiosity, but rather to chide and bring back their families to their 
own proper business. For this, it appeared, was a pastoral district, and 
flocks of goats were, at the hour of our arrival, about to be driven home 
and milked for the night. We requested, and had freely given to us 
some of the milk; and the little ones, who brought it in very dirty 
tin dishes, were delighted with the small silver coins with which we 
recompensed them for their civility. 

We lingered near this wild spot till the sun had fairly set, and the last 
of the varying and glorious hues which he shed upon the Adriatic 
were melting away. We then returned to the carriage, and drove back 
again to Fiume, without the occurrence of any incident of which it is 
necessary to take notice. Finally, a bathe in the sea by moonlight 


completed the enjoyments of the day, and our sleep at night was 
sound and refreshing. 
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THE CIRCASSIAN CHIEFTAIN’S LAMENT 


Over the dead body of the last of five Sons who fell fighting for their country 


against the invading hosts of Moscovy, 
BY CAPTAIN SPENCER, 


Steep! sleep! my boy, thy father mourns thee not, 
Tho’ thou alone wert left, to sooth and cheer 

The ills that wait the aged warrior’s lot, 
And lay his corse upon the silent bier. 


But thou art happy ! thou wilt never see 

Thy country vanquish’d, and her people slaves, * 
With nought to tell that she had once been free, 

Save minstrel’s lays, and her brave children’s graves. 


“— after day, and each succeeding year, 

e chased the hated tyrants from our shore ; , 

Again! again! they come, oh! Allah, hear! 
And bless our rightful, sacred cause once more. 


We spread our hands towards the far, far west, 
To ask for aid in this our time of need ; 

Vain were the pray’rs that* Att’ghei’s sons address’d— 
Men pitied! wept !—but left us still to bleed. 


And we have bled, till one long wail of woe 

From widows, orphans, echoes through the land, 
Who weep the loss of all they loved below, 

The wreck of ev’ry joy on death’s dark strand. 


Oh! England! England ! thou wilt mourn the hour, 
When thou to Attéghei didst aid deny ; 

Thy boasted fleets, thy proudly-vaunted pow’r, 
Will Moscov might with bitter scorn defy. 


Then sleep my boy, for here thy brothers lie, 
Like thee they nobly fought on war's red field, 

Like thee they fell, that our loved Attéghei, 
Should never to a foreign tyrant yield. 


But blest are they who die a patriot’s death, 
On earth their names shall wear a bright renown ; 
Angels shall stoop to catch their parting breath, 
And Heaven bestow eternal glory’s crown. 





* Circassia. 


t 
+ The religion of the Circassians teaches that a patriot who dies in defence of his 
country is immediately translated to paradise. 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


**The youngest of the Sister Arts, 


Where all their beauty blends.” —Camrsett. 


To find a subject which is either capable, or may be made so by a 
little management, of pressing all other possible subjects into its 
service, is the grand desideratum to which the quarto-monger, and the 
man of many volumes should aspire. Bayle contrived, in his ‘‘ Thoughts 
upon Comets,” to make the world acquainted with his thoughts upon 
every other existent topic,—from Jesuits and Jansenists, and the 
peace of Nimeguen, to crusades and demons. Bishop Berkeley has 
converted his ‘‘ Essay on Tar Water” to purposes no less omnigenous 
and incongruous ;—the principles of attraction and repulsion —the story 
of Isis and Osiris—the Anima Mundi of Plato, and the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, are all administered by that learned prelate to his readers, 
through the somewhat nauseous medium of Tar Water, With much 
less abuse of the privilege of discursiveness than has been assumed b 
either of these philosophers, the author of a History of Private Theatri- 
cals might interweave with his subject, not only an account of the rise 
and progress of the drama, but, by availing himself of the splendid 
names which have, from time to time, illustrated the annals of private 
theatres, he might, with perfect relevancy, branch out into such a rich 
variety of anecdotes and biography, as few subjects could furnish. Our 
wpe purpose is less ambitious, it is merely to lay before our readers a 

rief sketch of the rise of private theatricals. 

Private theatricals were unknown in Greece; among that enlightened 
people it was allowed, as old Montaigne truly observes, to persons of 
the greatest quality to follow the profession of the stage. It is in the 
Roman history of the dramatic art that we must seek the origin of the 
private theatre. There we may read of a species of satirical drama, 
called Attellanee or Exodia, in which the free and noble youths of 
Rome not only took delight to perform, but, with the true spirit of 
aristocratic exclusiveness, reserved the right of appearing in such 
dramas wholly to themselves, nor would suffer them, as Livy tells us, 
**to be polluted by common histrions.” From these entertainments we 
must date the origin of the art we proceed to illustrate. : 

On the revival of dramatic poesy among the Italians, it was in pri- 
vate theatres,—and for a long time in private theatres only,—that any 
advance in the cultivation of the art was made. At the close of the 
fifteenth century, the poet and scholar Politian presented his country- 
men with the first native Italian tragedy, and the ‘ Orfeo” was acted 
before Lorenzo the Magnificent, amid the acclamations of all the wits 
and beauties of Florence. The example set by Politian was soon fol- 
lowed, and Cardinal Bibienna supplied the want of Italian comedy, by 
the clever but licentious Calandra, written in honour of the Duchess 
of Mantua, which was honoured with no less distinguished a place of 
representation than the private apartments of the accomplished Leo X., 
at the Vatican. Gay times! when Cardinals wrote farces, and Popes 
were the audience. Among the givers of Italian dramatic fétes, the Dukes 

of Ferrara shone pre-eminent. Ariosto furnished the design for the 
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theatre of their court, which stood on the spot now occupied by the 
Chiesa Nuova, and composed his comedies for performance on its 
stage. And such, says Gibbon in his “ Antiquities of the House of 
Brunswick,” was the enthusiasm for the new art, that one of the sons of 
Alphonso I, did not disdain to speak a prologue on this stage. It was 
in the court of Ferrara that the pastoral. comedy, that romantic Arcadia 
which violates the truth of manners, and the simplicity of nature, was 
invented and refined. It was for the amusement of that court that the 
“‘Aminta” of Tasso was written, and Leonora, sister of Alphonso II., 
might apply to herself the language of a passion which disordered the 
reason of her poetical lover. But among all the amateur actors of 
this period, he of whom the lovers of private theatricals have most 
reason to be proud, is the great Nicolo Machiavelli. His connexion 
with the stage is said to have arisen from a circumstance purely acci- 
dental. Admitted, while a young man, to the intimacy of the illustrious 
family of the Medicio, he was one day amusing the Cardinal de Medicis, 
afterwards Leo X., by mimicking the gestures and irregular motions of 
some of the Florentines; the Cardinal delighted, expressed a wish to 
see the absurdities of his fellow-citizens corrected by ridicule on the 
stage, in a comedy of the Aristophanic stamp. Machiavelli gratified 
his friend by his ‘‘Mandragola,” which he quickly followed by the 
“*Clizia” and two other comedies, He lent his mimic talents to aid the per- 
formance of his own plays, and by his acting made Cardinals and Popes, 
to use his own expressive words, ‘‘ burst their sides with laughter.” 

The theatrical dilettanti of Vicenza applied to their brother acade- 
mician Palladio to furnish them with a design for a theatre, worthy of 
their classic objects, and in the beautiful structure which he planned 
for them, was performed, in the year 1585, the wa | of ** Qdipus,” 
when the part of the sightless king was performed by the dramatic 
poet Luigi Groto, himself ‘‘the blind man of Adria.” Lorenzo de 
Medicis, the happy master of a happy city, the fair, the beautiful, the 
glorious Florence, on the marriage of his daughter, the fair Maddalena, 
wrote a sacred drama, called ‘*S. Giovanni e 8. Paolo,” which was per- 
formed by his own children, in a theatre erected in the garden of his 
palace, where, we are told, he meditated his sparkling songs for the 
May-day dances of the Etrurian virgins. 

Cinthio, the novelist, to whom Shakspeare was indebted for some of 
his plots, had a private theatre in his own house, where the most cele- 
brated of his tragedies were performed, with splendid scenic decora- 
tions. Chiabrera, to whom his countrymen give the glorious title of the 
Pindar of Italy, was one of a classic socicty at Rome, called the 
‘¢ Humorists,” who devoted themselves to the composition and perform- 
ance of comedies. The Sala, in which their meetings were held, still 
existed in the time of Muratori. Salvator Rosa was a comic actor of 
infinite vivacity, and his personation in the ancient farces is said to 
have thrown the immortal city into convulsions of laughter. The 
Duke Annibale Marchese, who resigned the government of Salerno in 
the year 1740, and retired to the monastery of the Holy Fathers of the 
Oratory, at Naples, wrote his sacred dramas for the private theatre of 
that holy retreat, from whose performances the oratorio, or scriptural 
Opera derives both its origin and name. Lastly, Alfieri, the pride of 
the modern Italian theatre, performed his own Antigone at Rome— 
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established afterwards his little theatre at Florence—and finally took 
his leave of the boards at the feast of the Illumination at Pisa. 

The first glimmerings of the drama in France, as well as in Italy, 
appeared on the boards of private theatres; but whilst its originators 
in the latter country were scholars and nobles, they were, in the former, 
humble bourgeois and priests. A society of French private actors, 
styling themselves “‘ Epfans sans Soucy,” was instituted about the 
beginning of the reign of Charles VI., and still flourished, after the 
lapse of a century, in the time of Francis IL.’s poetical valet, 
Marot, the inventor of the rondeau. It was composed of young men 
of substance and status, of the middle classes, and the most brilliant 
period of this merry fraternity was under the mild reign of Louis XII, 
who tolerated their sallies, even when directed against himself. In the 
reign of Louis XIII., Cardinal Richelieu had a theatre in his palace, and 
exhibited in it theatrical pieces, in which Voltaire informs us he had 
some hand himself. 

It was not, however, until the following reign, that the French 
private theatre began to be patronised by royalty, when, encouraged by 
the example of the grand monarque, it enlisted under its gay banner 
almost every name that genius, high station, or misfortune, has cele- 
brated. The private theatre of Madame de Maintenon, on a night when 
Esther or Athalie was performed, presented a gallery of historical por- 
traits. Louis and his sanctified wife-mistress listened to the stately 
verse of Racine, performed by the statesmen, generals, and courtiers of 
France. In 1702 the consummate tragedy of “ Athalie’” was enacted 
before Louis, when the part of Josabat was performed by the Duchesse 
de oo and the character of Adner was sustained by the accom- 
plished and dissolute Duke of Orleans, afterwards the Regent. 

In the subsequent reign, another Duke of Orleans, the grandson of 
he Regent, and the father of Egalité, distinguished himself by his talents 
as acomic actor. At the chateau of this dramatic duke, at Bagnolet, a 
regular theatrical establishment was maintained, and the details of his 
theatrical fétes given at Villers Cotterét are amply detailed in the 
annals of Frenchscandal. The dramatic character of the Freuch private 
theatre, in the reign of Louis XIV., was stately, lofty, and severe; it 
changed with the character of the monarch, and now became allegorical 
and venal, voluptuous and dissolute. This turn was owing greatly to the 
influence of Madame de Pompadour. The royal favourite had one good 
trait, she was fond of literature and art. An excellent actress herself, 
she delighted in opportunities to fascinate her royal lover by her per- 
formances. Theatrical amusements were amongst the most frequent, at 
the petits apartemens; and attached to the once beautiful, but now 
ruined, Chateau de Belle-Vue, on the banks of the Seine, presented by 
the august lover to his mistress, was a small theatre. There she at- 
tempted by dramatic representations to divert the melancholy and grief 
which occasionally seized on a royal victim. French writers describe 
im the most glowing terms the performance there of the opera of “ Venus 
and Adonis,” in which the Monarch was described under the name of the 
most tender of mortals; the mistress, under that of the most lovely of 
goddesses. At Belle-Vue, Madame de Pompadour gave a dramatic 
Jete to Mesdames de France. The piece performed was ‘ Les Trois 
Cousines,” the Duke of Orleans acting Delorme, and Madame de 
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Pompadour taking the part of Collette ; and when this adroit mistress 
of the Monarch, looking earnestly at her royal lover, sang the words, 


“ Mais pour un amant chéri 
Tromper tuteur ou mari, 
La bonne aventure,” &c. 


* One may easily guess,” says Collé, “« what was passing in the minds 
of all the audience at the moment.” 

Voltaire sometimes assisted by his pen at these fétes. It was to 
celebrate the successful campaign of Louis, in 1745, that he wrote his 
heroic opera of ‘‘ The Temple of Glory,” in which the mistress took the 
principal part. The poet was present at the performance, and on its 
close, unable to restrain his rapture, he clasped the Monarch in his 
arms, and exclaimed, ‘‘ 7’rajan !”’ (the name of the chief male character, ) 
“do you know yourself?” To Madame Pompadour, with all her 
faults, the French stage is greatly indebted, and to her encouragement 
French writers of authority, have ascribed the theatrical taste of their 
nation. She caused the French opera and theatre to be placed under 
the direction of, and to be fostered by the support of government; and 
she caused actors to be relieved from the degrading laws under which 
they had hitherto laboured, and bestowed on them a greater share of 
consideration. 

But, however amusing these Royal and ducal exhibitions just noticed 
may have been, some of the performances that took place at the same 
period, in circles less elevated by rank, were far more interesting; and 
the little theatre of Voltaire, at Paris, where he performed the part of 
Cicero, in his own “* Rome Sauvée,” a performance so well described 
by Condorcet, calls up associations, before which, the splendour of Belle- 

ue, and Bagnolet, fades into nothing. A theatre was every where a 
necessary adjunct to Voltaire’s establishment. His plays at Ferney, and 
his gay suppers of a hundred covers afterwards, attracted company 
from a distance of twenty leagues round. At Berlin, he used to in- 
dulge his dramatic propensity by performing tragedy with the brothers 
and sisters of the great Frederick ; and during his residence in Paris, 
a large room above his own apartment, was converted into a theatre, 
in which his nieces acted with Le Kain. It is well known that Voltaire 
first discovered and brought into notice the splendid talents of that 
great tragedian ; but it is not so well known, that chance discovered Le 
Kain’s genius to him in a company of amateur tradesmen. Rousseau, 
as well as the philosopher of Ferney, attempted the buskin, but not 
even Madame d’Epinay could make any thing of an actor of him. He 
contented himself by inveighing violently against the plays of Ferney, 

War, as well as shilesigh, paid homage to ttn theatricals in the 
reign of the “well beloved.” A company of actors formed part of 
Marshal Saxe’s establishment in all his campaigns. On the evening 
previous to his victory at Rancoux, a performance took wr as usual, 
at the close of which Madame Favart, who sustained the character of 
the Marshal's mistress, as well as the principal actress, announced that 
* to-morrow’s battle would prevent the next evening’s performance ; 
but that on the following night they would have the honour to present 


* Le Coq du Village !” 
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Marmontel has recorded the performances at the house of M. de la 
Popliniere, the rich financier at Passy ; but the most superb of the 
dramatic fétes of that day, were those of Mademoiselle Guimard, the 
celebrated opera-dancer, who united the most cultivated taste and 
genuine philanthropy, with the most shameful libertinism. No woman 
attracted the attention of all classes so much as this celebrated courte- 
zan, and artiste. Her palace, her boudoir, her equipages, her servants, 
amazed Paris by their sumptuousness, As she passed through the 
streets in her carriage, with her well-known arms encircled in an escut- 
cheon, from the middle of which issued a branch of myrtle, supported 
by the Graces, and crowned by Venus, all passers-by gazed on her with 
delight. She gave weekly, three suppers, in which she indulged her 
various taste for ostentation, belle lettres, and gaiety. The first 
was composed of the nobility; at the second were assembled authors, 
artists, and litterati, who paid homage to her genius; and the third 
was of a character which decency does not permit us to describe. When 
Mademoiselle Guimard retired from the stage, where she had long reigned 
without a rival, she equalled the ostentatious magnificence of those Greek 
courtezans, who built pyramids, or founded public games ; she erected 
two private theatres, one of the most superb description, at Pantin. 
Here she invited her friends, and attracted to her stage the dramatic 
Coryphe of the public theatres; and for her performances, Marmontel 
wrote some of his ‘‘ Proverbes Dramatiques.” So popular were these 
enchanting entertainments, that the authorities were obliged to restrain 
the actors from attending them, as they did so to the neglect of their 
public functions. Our space permits ouly to refer to the private theatre 
of M. Trudaine, on the boards of which ‘* Les Accidents ou les Abbés,”’ 
a piece considered by Collé, its author, too licentious to be printed with 
his other works, was yet.thought innocent enough to be acted in the 
presence of two Popish bishops. 

The fate of the martyred queen, Marie Antoinette, has cast a 
melancholy gloom over the retrospection of the festivities of Marly 
and the little Trianon, where the amusements of the court were 
to parody the sittings of the parliament of Paris, in a sort of mock- 
heroic pantomime ; one of the Princes playing the part of the 
president, and the deau Dillon, Besenvald, Segur, and others, re- 
presenting ludicrously the other personages. In one of these merry 
audiences, the réle of Procureur- général was sustained by a 
youth who little foresaw the destiny that awaited him,—La Fayette, 
under the auspices of the then happy Queen. The Count d’Artois 
(Charles X.) became a skilful rope-dancer, to qualify himself to take 
part in the ballets which succeeded these pantomimes. Tired of “ jeux 
de société,” these royal playfellows aspired to regular acting, and the 
Queen relieved herself from the representation of royalty, by acting 
soubrettes in the ‘“‘ Gaguere Imprévue” and the ‘* Devin du Village.” 
She devoted her mornings to the study of her characters, and took 
lessons from Micku, of the Comédie Italienne. This favourite passion 
was opposed by the unhappy Louis and his brother, who would not 
suffer Madame to act; the King is said to have hissed the royal 
débutante the first night; but she received the rebuff with good hu- 
mour, laughed, and played the next evening. One evening she 
ordered the gardes du corps to be present at the exhibition. When 
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the comedy was finished, the royal actress came forward, and _ so- 
licited their voices by saying, ‘* Messieurs, j’ai fait ce que j’ai pu, pour 
yous amuser j’aurois voulu mieux jouer afin de vous donner plus de 
plaisir !” —— the gay and innocent Queen was an indifferent actress. 

In Italy and: France, the cultivation of the histrionic art among ama- 
teurs prevailed long before the establishment of public actors; but in 
England, mercenary stage-players existed from a very early period. It 
was not until the reign of James I, that private theatricals made an 
progress, and the court and nobility took part in masques—those ric 
and fanciful spectacles, on which the Veres, the Derbys, the Bedfords, 
the Cliffords, the Arundels, and other historical names reflect such 
lustre, and which have been enshrined imperishably in our literature, 
by the pens of Jonson and Milton. The imaginations of the writers 
who describe those splendid scenes appear to bend under the weight of 
the pomp and prodigality displayed, as though they thought, 


“ That to narrate the whole, would be, in sooth, 
To give mute wonder wing, and wed romance to truth.” 


The court of James’s queen, Anne of Denmark, derives its principal 
and peculiar celebrity, from the performance of Jonson’s masques. 
For the Twelfth Night of 1605, his ‘*‘ Masque of Blackness” was pro- 
duced, with a magnificence, that can be faintly imaged to us by the 
knowledge of its cost, 3000/. It was represented in the banqueting 
room at Whitehall, the chief parts being sustained by the Queen, puey 
Countess of Bedford, that “crowning rose” in the garland of Englis 
beauty, which the Spanish ambassador desired Madame Beaumont to 
bring with her to an entertainment in 1603, and ten other ladies of the 
court, who personated the parts of Moors, and had, as we are informed 
by Sir Dudley Carleton, ‘‘ their faces and arms up to their elbows 
painted black. But it became them,” he adds, ‘‘ nothing so well as 
their own red and white.” 

The ‘* Masque of Hymen,” the ‘“‘ Masque of Beauty,” regardin 
which Jonson writes, ‘* that the throne whereon the actors sat seeme 
to be a mine of light, struck from their jewels and their garments ;” the 
“Masque of Queens,” the ‘‘ Antemasque of Witches,” with many 
others, all followed in glorious succession, nor were any suffered to be 
contaminated by plebeian performers. In the ‘* Masque of Oberon,” 
Sir John Finnet tells us, “‘ the litthke Duke Charles (Charles I.) was 
found to be in the midst of the fairy dancers.”” The ‘‘ Hue and Cry 
after Cupid,” as performed at Lord Harrington’s marriage, 1608, cost 
the eleven noblemen and gentlemen concerned in it, * 3007. a man.” 

The troubles of the government, and the personal anxieties of Charles 
I., banished, in a great degree, theatrical amusements from the court 
during his reign, but they took refuge in the scarcely less sumptuous 
households of the nobility. The performance of two masques of that 
day will carry down to immortality the memory of those who assisted 
in them, we allude to the Arcades and Comus of Milton, The former 
was performed by the children of the Countess Dowager of Derby, at 
her seat, Harefield Place ; and the latter, says Jonson, “‘ was presented 
at Ludlow, then the residence of the Lord President of Wales, in 1634, 
and had the honour of being acted by the Earl of Bridgewater's sons 
and daughters.” 
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The last attempt made to revive this species of entertainment was in 
the reign of Charles II., when the two future Queens, Mary and Anne, 
assisted by many of the nobility of both sexes; among them, says 
Evelyn, “ my dear friend, Mrs. Bragg,” performed at court a masque, 
called ‘« Calisto,” written by Crowne, and the unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth appeared among the dancers. 

From the time of Charles II. till the middle of the last century, the 
Thédtre de Société of England affords little that is interesting. Mas- 
querades were introduced about the same time as the House of Bruns- 
wick, and were exceedingly popular in fashionable life during the 
reigns of the two first Georges. They were a favourite amusement 
with George II,, who used frequently to mingle in the throng (some- 
times exceeding in number 2000 persons) of the subscription masque- 
rades at Ranelagh and the Opera-house. It was at an amusement 
of this sort, that the King, disguised in an old English habit, was de- 
lighted by a party insisting that he should wait upon them at their 
tea-table. 

Lady Dalkeith, daughter of the great Duke of Argyle, was one of 
the revivers of English private theatricals. In 1748 she collected 
around her a company of Scotch nobility and formed a theatre; she 
commenced her theatrical campaign by performing the ‘‘ Revenge,” 
which attracted the visits of the Prince and Princess of Wales. Wale 
pole says, ‘‘that the acting was not excellent.” The same agreeable 
and piquant writer, under the date of 1751, records the adjournment of 
the House of Commons to enable the national legislators to attend at 
Drury-Lane, where Othello was acted by a Mr. Delaval and his family, 
who had hired the theatre on purpose. The crowd of people of fashion 
was so great, that the footmen’s gallery was decorated with blue ribands 
to receive them. 

When the Prince and Princess of Wales were excluded from the 
court of their father, it became fashionable among the nobility, then in 
opposition, to give splendid entertainments for their amusement. For 
this purpose, the Duchess of Queensberry got up private theatricals, 
which are memorable for having enabled the favourite of those royal 
personages, Lord Bute, to display his finely-shaped legs, of which he 
was not a little proud, in the gay character of Lothario. The the- 
atricals at Winterslow are the next that attract attention, where no less 
an actor on the stage of life, than Charles James Fox, played Horatio 
in the ‘‘ Fair Penitent,” and Sir Harry, in “ High Life below Stairs.” 
At Holland House, too, Mr. Fox played Hastings, to the Jane Shore 
of the beautiful Lady Sarah Bunbury. 

Richmond House presents another patrician theatre of bygone times, 
the attractions of which, on one occasion, shortened the solemn sittings 
of the House of Commons, and brought Mr. Pitt himself‘ under the 
wand of the enchanters.’”’ That festive evening had the glory of having 
collected Fox, Pitt, and Sheridan, in one hackney-coach to be con- 
veyed to the gay scene. 

_ About the same time that a taste for private theatricals reappeared 
in England, a similar feeling manifested itself among the higher ranks 
in Ireland. In the year 1759, a series of amusements of this sort were 
given at Lurgan, in the county of Armagh, the ‘seat of that distin- 
guished member of the Irish parliament, William Brownlow. To this 
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meeting, the stage is indebted for the popular entertainment of “ Midas,” 
in the performance of which, the part of Pan was sustained by its 
author, Mr. Kane O’Hara. To these representations succeeded in the 
following year, a sort of theatrical jubilee, at Castletown, the seat of 
the Right Hon. Thomas Conolly, where after the performance of the 
first part of Henry IV., an epilogue was spoken by Hussey Burgh, one 
of the most accomplished men the bar of Ireland ever produced. Ire- 
land’s only duke, Leinster, too, about the same time, opened his princely 
mansion at Cartown, to a series of dramatic entertainments, when the 
performance of Lockit, in the “‘ Beggar’s Opera,” by the very Rev. 
Dean Marly, did not prejudice that excellent person’s advancement to 
the mitre of Waterford. 

Among the most interesting of Irish private theatricals of the last 
century, were those got up in 1774, at the seats of Sir Hercules 
Langrishe and Mr. Flood, where the two celebrated orators Grattan 
and Flood appeared together on the stage; and, in personating the two 
contending chieftains, Macbeth and Macduff, had a sort of poetical 
rehearsal of their own future political rivalry. The name of Grattan 
is again connected with private theatricals in 1776, when, after a re-— 
presentation of the ‘‘ Masque of Comus,” at the country-seat of David 
Latouche, an epilogue from his pen was spoken—the only copy of 
verses he is known to have written. In 1785 a private theatre was es- 
tablished at Slanes Castle, in the list of the actors of which there 
occurs the name of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. In 1802 the late Mr. 
Richard Power, ‘‘ aman who never made an enemy or lost a friend,” 
as the able and eloquent Chief-justice Bushe well said of him, founded 
a private theatrical society at Kilkenny, where performances were 
continued annually, with but few interruptions, until 1819, and which 
ranked among its members, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Curran, Mr. Thomas 
Moore, Mr. Corry, &c. &c. With the theatrical society of Kilkenny 
expired the last remains of what may be termed the Social Era in 


Ireland. 
H. H, 








THE GREAT DOINGS OF DR. DOOLITTLE. 


Ir the busy land of cultivation has converted the bold and diversified 
features of our country into one uniform and tame, if not spiritless sure 
face; so, in like manner, has civilization worked a corresponding 
change in its inhabitants; for intellectual improvement, and extensive 
intercourse have so assimilated the habits of men, that individual pecu- 
liarities are no longer prominent. The novelist, therefore, who sports 
in search of native simplicity and eccentricity of character, will often 
return after many a weary search, without bagging a single bird of rare 
or unknown feather. ere may, however, occasionally be found a 
genuine and unsophisticated specimen of humanity, even as we may 
observe a rocky eminence still bidding defiance to the plough which has 
brought under its dominion the extended plain that smiles around it— 
and now for our story. 
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In a remote and sequestered village in the west of England, in 
which the only news-room was the barber’s shop, and the only news- 
ra weekly chronicle received three days after date, lived Timothy 
oolittle, the renowned Galen of the district, and whose name rejoicing in 
the orthodox appendages of *‘ surgeon, apothecary, and man-midwife,” 
served as a constant memento of the two great cardinal ills of life,—de- 
clining health, and increasing population. He was about fifty-six 
years of age, and although very nearly six feet in height, was as erect 
as a drill-sergeant; and being one of those orthodox persons who re- 
sisted every species of innovation, he had never altered his dress, a 
pepper-and-salt suit, since the days of his youth, regarding a change 
of costume as wanton asa change in the pharmacopeia. Upon the 
same principle, did he daily submit to the routine operation of the village 
barber, so that the colour of his hair must remain as an unsolved pro- 
blem, concealed as it ever was by a profusion of powder, and drawn be- 
hind into a queue of considerable magnitude ; for the supply of which, it 
would appear that a barbarous species of conscription had been in ope- 
ration, since every hair apparent was dragged from its native spot to 
give weight and importance to this favoured appendage of his capitol. 

Beneath this mass of Polar snow, blazed a ruddy countenance ani- 
mated by an expression which at once announced that internal satis- 
faction which self-approbation can alone bestow. In short, our friend 
Doolittle ought to have been the happiest of mortals, for never had a 
doctor been on better terms with himself, or on better footing with his 

atients. He chuckled over a black dose, as he mingled its motley 
ingredients—with as much glee as the great Ude must have felt over his 
daintiest invention —while his patients swallowed the healing compo- 
sition with complacency and satisfaction, if not with gastronomic avi- 
dity. In a word, his elixirs were the very type of that attribute which 
has ever distinguished the physician—mercy. Pleasing alike to him 
that gives, and him that takes. 

Timothy Doolittle ought surely to have been the happiest and most 
contented of mortals—but, alas! there still remained a vacant corner 
in his breast. He sighed for a doctor’s diploma—could that once be 
obtained, the measure of his earthly felicity, as he thought, would be 
full to the very brim. The fire that has been secretly smouldering for 
years may burst forth into a flame by an accidental puff of wind. A 
vacancy having occurred in the office of parochial surgeon in a neigh- 
bouring village, Dr. Doolittle became a candidate, but was defeated, in 
consequence, as it was generally rumoured, of his rival having | 
had a diploma “‘ in his pocket,” although hitherto he had never availec 
himself of its advantages. No sooner did this information reach the 
ears of our unlucky friend, than he applied without delay to his 
neighbour, Mr. Andrew Grumditch, a retired schoolmaster, whose wife 
had influential relatives in Scotland, and through whose interest he 
hoped he might obtain the object of his lofty ambition. He was not 
deceived ; the diploma arrived in due course, duly signed and sealed, 
in a bright tincase, conferring upon the aforesaid Timothy Doolittle, 
the title, dignity, and all the honours, privileges, and immunities, and 
so forth, which appertain to a medical graduate of the first rank. We 
have stated that the diploma arrived in a tincase, a circumstance 
which the reader may perchance regard as trivial and unimportant, but 
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to the unhappy Doctor, the fact was by no means so insignificant in its 
consequences ; nay, we suspect that it proved the most unfortunate case 
that ever occurred in his practice; but we must not anticipate the ca- 
tastrophe. 

“* Well, my dearest Timothy!” exclaimed his faithful spouse as her 
eyes glistened at the sight of the bright tin-case, that enshrined the 
long-desired treasure; ‘‘and so after all these years you have at last 
found out what you should have felt long ago—that nature never 
meant you for a subordinate, and I now hope to see some little changes 
in our way of living.” 

Dr, Doolittle smiled and chuckled at the proposition, feeling, as 
every one in his position must naturally feel, that the dignity conferred 
by a diploma ought to be accompanied by a corresponding elevation in 
the establishment and habits of the individual so dignified. 

‘I certainly do think that it would now ill become my rank and 
station, that I should any longer trudge through the mire,” observed 
the Doctor; ‘‘ but—” 

‘* But—but what?” asked the anxious wife. 

** Why, my dear, we have no stable.” 

“ And is that the difficulty ? leave it to me; buy your horse, and I 
will find a lodging for it. There is my preserve-cupboard that opens 
into the back-yard. It will answer oreblanele well,” 

So thought the Doctor, and he accordingly without loss of time pur- 
chased of Mr. Jeffery Nickem, a well-known dealer, a tidy-looking 
beast for the sum of four pounds, under the condition of receiving from 
the vender, a warranty, setting forth that the said horse, with certain 
exceptions therein stated, was sound wind and limb, and above all, 
steady in its paces, and not addicted to intemperate sallies, and runaway 
frolics. The bargain was accordingly concluded; and the nag was 
trotted home to the infinite delight of all parties. 

It will be remembered that the hero of Cervantes was employed 
three entire days, in devising a famous and high-sounding name for his 
immortal steed—Rosinante. And those who have read that strange 
but entertaining work “‘ the Doctor,” will recollect with what difficulty 
Dr. Dove came to a satisfactory decision upon the occasion of giving a 
name to the foal NOBS. Is it then a matter of surprise that our own 
Dr. Doolittle should have experienced a similar difficulty; and indeed, 
we believe that the problem would have remained unsolved to this very 
day, had not the genius of Mrs. Doolittle at once decided that, as the 
stable owed its existence to the preserve-cupboard, its inmate should 
bear the appropriate name of Pick te. 

The reader will be pleased to remember the circumstance that more 
immediately urged our worthy Galen to possess himself of a diploma. 
How far the success of his rival in the parochial election was due to his 
having a diploma ‘‘ in his pocket,” we shall not venture to decide, but 
we beg to direct the attention of the reader more particularly to the 
expression itself, ‘‘ @ diploma in his pocket,” now we humbly submit 
that this is nothing more than a figure of speech, a proverbial form de- 
noting that the said diploma was ready for use, though not in action ; 
but Dr. Doolittle was a plain matter-of-fact man, and neither valued 
nor comprehended the figures of rhetoric; he accordingly concluded 
that the aforesaid instrument of wax and parchment was literally carried 
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about in that circumscribed cavity, commonly called a pocket, by its 
fortunate proprietor, and he accordingly directed his wife to prepare in 
the suburbs of his coat a dark recess of buckram, wherein his own dear 
tin case might repose in secret and in safety. Unhappy Doolittle! 
upon what slight and accidental circumstances do the fortunes of us 
poor short-sighted mortals depend ! 

Every arrangement having been completed, the next sun was to wit- 
ness the elevation of the Doctor, and the merits of his new quadruped, 
and the reader must now accompany us, in imagination at least, to the 
front door of Dr, Doolittle. Oh! for the descriptive pencil of Ho- 

rth, or the matchless pen of Smollett! but no matter, we poor scrib- 
blers must make the best of such goosequills as we can muster. 

There were assembled at the door, Mrs. Doolittle, with a washing- 
tub to enable her lord and master to mount, Mr. Andrew Gramditch, 
Mr. Tobias Snakefoot the attorney, and several members of the six- 
penny club, of which the doctor was chairman, and Richard Latherwell, 
the political barber and village newsmonger. 

Doolittle appeared in his usual dress, and there was one, and on! 
one, indication of increased importance manifested in his person, oid 
that was the addition of sundry rings, which had, from time to time, 
been presented to him by the friends of his defunct patients, and which, 
upon this remarkable occasion had been placed, by Mrs. Doolittle, on 
the digits of her elevated husband. 

This little display of vanity did not escape the notice of the waggish 
ex-pedagogue, Grumditch, who declared that, like Hannibal, the Doc- 
tor denoted the number of slain by his collection of rings. At first, 
nothing could promise fairer than the jog-jog pace at which Pickle 
commenced his career, as the whip of the rider descended in heavy 
spondees upon his ribs. 

« Capital,” exclaimed Grumditch; ‘he maintains the character of 
Hannibal, for although he may not make his way by vinegar, he cer- 
tainly gets on by the aid of Pickle.” 

“Like Any bull,” muttered Mrs, Doolittle, who knew about as 
much of the Carthaginian general, as she did of the Assyrian monarchs, 
while she darted a look at Grumditch which seemed to intimate that she 
could eat him without salt. 

“The Doctor gets on,” continued Grumditch, “ one might imagine 
from his double knocks, that he was riding a Post-horse.”’ 

As the Doctor, however, waxed in courage and confidence, these 
double knocks or spondees, were exchanged for more sprightly dactyls, 
and the sympathizing Pickle frisked about with dediamicodian Vethindee. 
Now it did so happen that the tin case, to which we have so often 
alluded, suddenly disengaged itself, and without any warning, struck 
out a tattoo upon the nether quarters of the animal, 

“ Which, as he trotted with a thwack, 
Rattled against his rawbone back.” 

Away went Pickle justifying his name, as Grumditch was heard to 
observe, by the display of capers. Kicking, snorting, and cutting a 
thousand pranks, to the just indignation, and at length to the terror of 
his rider, and to the alarm and consternation of the numerous friends 
of the Doctor: when lo! in less time than that we have consumed in 
the description, Doolittle was wx-pickled, and though by no means 
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fresh, was happily preserved by a mass of mud, which fortunately re« 
ceived the fallen hero ; in which he struggled like a fly in one of his 
own electuaries. 

“‘ Snakefoot,” exclaimed the prostrate Doctor, as he wiped the black 
dose from his mouth and nostrils, “surely an action will lie in this 
case 2” 

“‘ Assuredly, Doctor, as certain as you and your case now lie in the 
wnud,” responded the Attorney. 

We shall here drop the curtain upon the Doctor and his friends, 
who, the reader will readily believe, lost no time in repairing the mis- 
chief that the adventure had occasioned. Our history now passes to a 
very different scene. In consequence of the disaster above related, Dr. 
Doolittle, by and with the advice of his friend, Mr. Tobias Snakefoot, 
brings his action against the aforesaid horse-dealer, Jeffery Nickem, 
not only for the recovery of the purchase-money, but for damages con- 
sequent upon the personal injuries sustained by his downfal. 

Mr. Sergeant Crankum, who had been retained for the prosecution, 
rese and addressed the jury in nearly the following words : 

“* May it please your lordship. Gentlemen of the jury. In the pre- 
sent action the plaintiff, Doctor Doolittle, is a highly respectable 
apothecary, in very extensive practice; a gentleman not only competent 
to the full and conscientious discharge of those important duties which 
belong to the general practitioner in medicine, but whose merits and 
high attainments have clothed him with the distinguished honours of a 
Scotch diploma. The defendant is one Jeffery Nickem, a noted horse- 
dealer, with whose name and fame I doubt not but you, gentlemen of 
the jury, are already well acquainted. I shall prove to you in evidence 
that the plaintiff Doolittle did, in the month of Muy last, enter into a 
negotiation, with the defendant Nickem, for the purchase of a quiet 
and safe horse, and that the parties ultimately agreed as follows, to wit, 
the plaintiff to pay the sum of four pounds, and the defendant, in con- 
sideration thereof, to transfer to the said plaintiff all his right and pro- 
perty in a certain horse, now called Pickle ; provided, moreover, that a 
warranty of the said horse’s soundness, and so forth, should be given 
by the defendant. I shall this day have the satisfaction of producing 
this warranty in evidence, and it is upon the falsities therein contained 
that I rest my client’s claim for recompence. Gentlemen of the jury, 
it has been my good or evil fortune, for I know not which to designate 
it, to have been engaged in a greater number of horse causes than any 
of my brethren on the same circuit, and I can most conscientiously de- 
clare that, in the whole range of my experience, I never met with so 
barefaced an imposition as that which is now to engage your solemn atten- 
tion, and for which my injured client confidently seeks redress at your 
hands. it no doubt accords with your experience, as it does with mine, 
that a case rarely occurs so totally desperate and forlorn as to defy the 
ingenuity of counsel in framing a defence; but be assured, gentlemen, 
that the present case will turn out to be such an anomaly; at least, I 
cannot for my life, anticipate the probability of a plausible answer from 
my learned brother Botherum to this warranty—this stubborn docu- 
ment which I now hold in my hand. Depend upon it, gentlemen, your 
labour will be as short in aria as was the ride of my unhappy 
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client, for like the horse Pickle, the defendant has not a leg to stand 
upon.” 

PThe learned serjeant then proceeded to detail the facts, with which 
our readers have been already made acquainted, and was preparing to 
call his witnesses in support of the case, when the defendant's counsel 
rose, and said, ‘‘ That there was one point in his learned brother’s ad- 
dress to which he readily assented, that the present trial would be as 
short as the plaintiff's ride, and he would take the liberty of adding, 
that he apprehended the analogy might be extended to its termination, 
which he doubted not would end in the complete overthrow and dis- 
comfiture of the Doctor. He was anxious to spare the time of the 
court, and he felt confident that he could satisfy his lordship, that if his 
learned friend proved his own case, the plaintiff must be nonsuited. The 
ground I take,” continued the counsel, * is in that very warranty, in that 
stubborn document which the learned serjeant has so triumphantly 
flourished before you; not a syllable is to be found in that warranty as 
to the capability of the horse Pickle carrying double —my learned friend 
may smile, but I repeat of carrying double. I defy him to show any ex- 
pression that can be so construed, nor could the vender have contem- 
plated the existence of such a quality, any more than the purchaser 
ought to have expected it; for let me ask, who has a right to expect a 
horse, any more than a watch, to have a duplex movement, unless an 
equivalent price be paid for it? That the horse Pickle was doubly 
burdened by his new master, on the memorable morning in question, 
is quite clear from the statement of my learned friend, who has told 
you that nothing could be less riotous nor less offensive than the de- 
meanour of the peaceful beast, until his ears were assailed by the dis- 
cordant sound of the tin case, from which, for the first time, he 
instinctively inferred that he carried over and above the apothecary, for 
whom he had shown every mark of respect and homage, a physician to 
whom he could not possibly owe any alleiiaiios: ‘But it may, perhaps, 
be asked, how Dr. Boolit e can, for an instant, be considered as equi- 
valent to a double charge upon the powers of his horse, however noto- 
riously capable he may have been of a double charge upon the purses 
of his patients. I have no doubt, that upon this point, your lordship 
will agree with me that the law, in deciding upon the unity or multi- 
plicity of a party, does not take into consideration, like a carcass 
butcher, the avoirdupois weight of its corporeal elements. I am 
willing to admit that to those less experienced in the subtleties of the 
law it may appear somewhat strange that where there obviously exists 
but one indivisible corpus, the law should recognise the presence of 
two or more distinct persons; this may not be reason, but it is law— 
in which so many analogous cases exist as to make the present one no 
anomaly. In the instance of man and wife, such as Dr. and Mrs. 
Doolittle, there were two distinct bodies, but the law, nevertheless, 
holds that they were but one person; nay, so accordant is this rule of 
law with the familiar conceptions of mankind that, in the case of a 
tailor, nine distinct and independent lumps of mortality, each exceed- 
ing the plaintiff in bulk and stature, would not constitute more than 
one individual. If, then, two or more bodies can be thus united into 
one person, surely the converse must be admitted, namely, that one 
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body may be legally resolved into two persons; indeed, a parish priest 
will afford a familiar example, for as parson, he is a ‘‘ body politic,” 
a “‘ corporation sole,” aud is continued and represented by his succes- 
sor; but, as a private person, he is an individual, clothed only with the 
same privileges, and subject to the same accident, as any other of her 
majesty’s lieges. The case of Dr. Doolittle is precisely parallel; for 
although there be but one physical existence, I will undertake to prove 
there are two distinct volitions, opposed and often adverse to each 
other: thus; Doolittle as a physician, may often desire, as his name 
imports, to do little ; while, in the capacity of apothecary, he is irresisti- 
bly led to dose much; unless, then, two distinct and independent 
existences be admitted, what discrepancies and discordances would 
arise, defeating the ends both of law and justice! Doolittle would 
thus represent a sort of medical Janus with a double face, the one ex- 
pressive of peace and good-will, the other of war and bloodshed.” 

Mr. Botherum having thus concluded his defence, the jury expressed 
their decided concurrence, and pronounced a verdict for the defendant 
but the plaintiff's counsel begged that his lordship would reserve the 
point of law. 








THE CAROL OF CONTENT. 


BY SIR LUMLEY SKEFFINGTON. 


THoucn gaudy presumption my lot may deride, 

I’ve a ¢lassical roof, and a talented bride ; 

A nymph that appears, while the merits refine, 

More anxious to please, than ambitious to shine, 

She pines for no pomp, for no jewelry sighs, 

For, alas! what are brilliants to heavenly eyes ! 

And well may she slight a magnificent dome, 

Who, more than a queen, makes a palace of home. 
Though artists may there no originals trace, 

We have models of beauty, and copies of grace. 

If the gardens no splendid exotic present, 

Still their lilies are pure, and I culture content; 

From each bud take a hint how the world may ensnare, 
And, renouncing its folly, escape from its care. 

Thus reviewing the bounds of a limited store, 

I bless what I have, without wishing it more. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP*# 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
Crap. XXXVI. 


Paevious to continuing our narrative, it may be as well to give our 
readers some little insight into the nature, ceremonies, and regulations 
of the Inquisition; and in describing that of Goa, we may be said to 
describe all others, with very trifling, if any, variation. 

The Santa Casa, or Inquisition of Goa, is situated on one side of @ 
large square, called the Terra di Sabaio. It is a massy handsome pile 
of stone buildings, with three doors in the front: the centre one is 
larger than the two lateral, and it is through the centre door that you 
go into the Hall of Judgment. The side-doors lead to spacious and 

ndsome apartments for the Inquisitors, and officers attached to the 
establishment. 

Behind these apartments are the cells and dungeons of the Inquisition ; 
they are in two long galleries, with double doors to each, and are about ten 
feet square. There are about two hundred of them; some are much more 
comfortable than the others, as light and air are admitted into them: 
others are wholly dark. In the galleries the keepers watch, and not a 
word or a sound can proceed from any cell without their being able to 
overhear it. The treatment of those contined is, as far as respects their 
food, very good; great care is taken that the nourishment is of that 
nature that the prisoners may not suffer from the indigestion arising 
from want of exercise. Surgical attendance is also permitted them ; 
but, unless on very particular occasions, no priests are allowed to enter. 
Any consolation to be derived from religion, even the office of confes- 
sor and extreme unction, in case of dissolution, are denied them. 
Should they die during their confinement, whether proved guilty or not 
of the crime of which they are accused, they are buried without any 
funeral ceremony, and tried afterwards; if then found guilty, their 
bones are disinterred, and the execution of their sentence is pas 
upon their remains. 

There are two Inquisitors at Goa : one the Grand Inquisitor, and the 
other his second, who are invariably chosen from the order of St. Do- 
minique ; these two are assisted in their judgment and examinations by 
a large number selected from the religious orders, who are termed de- 
— of the Holy Office, but who only attend when summoned : they 

ave other officers, whose duty it is to examine all published books, 
and ascertain if there is any thing in their pages contrary to the holy 
religion. There is also a public accuser, a procureur of the Inquisi- 
tion, and lawyers, who are permitted to plead the case of the prisoners, 
but whose chief business and interest it is to obtain their secrets and 
betray them. What are termed Familiars of the Inquisition, are, 
in fact, nothing but this description of people: but this disgraceful 
Office is taken upon themselves by the highest nobility, who think it an 
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honour, as well as a security, to be enrolled among the Familiars of the 
Inquisition, who are thus to be found dispersed throughout society ; and 
every careless word, or expression, is certain to be repeated to the 
Holy Office. A summons to attend at the Inquisition is never op- 

; if it were, the whole populace would rise and enforce it. Those 
who are confined in the dungeons of the Inquisition are kept separate ; 
it is a very uncommon thing to put two together: it is only done when 
it is considered that the prolonged solitude of the dungeon has created 
such a depression of spirits as to endanger the life of the party. Per- 
petual silence is enjoined, and strictly kept. Those who wail or weep, 
or even pray, in their utter darkness, are forced by blows to be quiet. 
The cries and shrieks of those who suffer from this chastisement, or 
from the torture, are carried along the whole length of the corridors, 
terrifying those who, in solitude and darkness, are anticipating the same 
fate. The first question put to a person arrested by the Inquisition, is 
a demand, ‘‘ What is his property?” He is desired to make an exact 
declaration of every thing that he is worth, and swear to the truth of 
his assertions; being informed that, if there is any reservation on his 
part (although he may be at that time innocent of the charges pro- 
duced against him), he will, by his concealment, have incurred the 
wrath of the Inquisition; and that, if discharged for the crime he is 
accused of, he will again be arrested for having taken a false oath to 
the Inquisition; that, if innocent, his property will be safe, and not 
interfered with. It is not without reason that this demand is made. If 
a@ person accused confesses his crime, he is, in most cases, eventually 
allowed to go free, but all his property becomes confiscated. 

By the rules of the Inquisition, it is made to appear as if those con- 
demned have the show of justice; for, although two witnesses are suffi- 
cient to warrant the apprehension of any individual, seven are neces 
to convict him; but as the witnesses are never confronted with the pri- 
soners, and torture is often applied to the witnesses, it is not difficult 
to obtain the number required. Many a life is falsely sworn away by 
the witness, that he may save his own. The chief crimes which are 
noticed by the Inquisition are those of sorcery, heresy, blasphemy, and 
what is called Judaism. 

To comprehend the meaning of this last crime, for which more peopie 
have suffered from the Inquisition than for any other, the reader must 
be informed, that when Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile drove all the 
Jews out of Spain, they fled to Portugal, where they were received on 
the sole condition that they should embrace Christianity: this they 
consented, or appeared to consent to do; but these converts were 
despised by the Portuguese people, who did not believe them to be sin- 
cere. They obtained the title of New Christians, in contradistinction 
to that of Old Christians. After a time, the two were occasionally in- 
termingled in marriage; but when so, it was always a reproach to the 
old families; and descendants from these alliances were long termed, 
by way of reproach, as having a portion of the New Christians in 

em. 

The descendants of the old families thus intermingled, not only lost 
caste, but, as the genealogy of every family was well known, they were 
looked upon with suspicion, and were always at the mercy of the Holy 
Office, when denounced for Judaism,—that is, for returning to the old 
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Jewish practices of keeping the Passover, and the other ceremonies 
enforced by Moses. ERS 

Let us see how an accusation of this kind works in the hands of the 
Inquisition. A really sincere Catholic descended from one of these 
eukeboy families, is accused and arrested by the orders of the Inqui- 
sition; he is ordered to declare his property, which,—convinced of his 
innocence, and expecting soon to be released, he does without reserva- 
tion. But hardly has the key of the dungeon turned upon him, when 
all his effects are seized and sold by public auction; it being well un- 
derstood that they never will be restoredto him. After some months’ 
confinement, he 1s called into the Hall of Justice, and asked if he 
knows why he is in prison; they advise him earnestly to confess and 
to conceal nothing, as it is the only way by which he can obtain his 

liberty. He declares his ignorance, and being sent for several times, 
persists in it. The period of the Auto da Fé, or Act of Faith, which 
takes place every two or three years (that is, the public execution of 
those who have been found guilty by the Inquisition), approaches. The 
public accuser then comes forward, stating that the prisoner has been 
accused by a number of witnesses of Judaism. They persuade him to 
acknowledge his guilt; he persists in his innocence; they then pass a 
sentence on him, which they term Convicto Invotivo, which means 
“found guiity, but will not confess his crime ;” and he is sentenced to 
be burnt at the approaching celebration. After this they follow him to 
his cell, and exhort him to confess his guilt, and promise that if he does 
confess he shall be pardoned ; and these appeals are continued until the 
evening of the day before his execution. Terrified at the idea of a 

inful death, the wretch, at last, to save his life, consents. He is 
called into the Hall of Judgment, confesses the crime that he has not 
committed, and imagines that he is now saved.—Alas! no; he has en- 
tangled himself, and cannot escape. 

** You acknowledge that you have been guilty of observing the laws 
of Moses. These ceremonies cannot be performed alone; you cannot 
have eaten the Paschal lamb alone; tell us immediately who were 
those who assisted at those ceremonies, or your life is still forfeited, and 
the stake is prepared for you.” 

Thus has he accused himself without gaining any thing, and if he 
wishes to save his life he must accuse others; and who can be accused 
but his own friends and acquaintances? nay, in all probability, his 
own relations—his brothers, sisters, wife, sons or daughters—for it is 
natural to suppose that in all such practices a man will trust only his 
own family. Whether a man confesses his guilt, or dies asserting his 
innocence, his worldly property is in either case confiscated ; but it is 
of great consequence to the Inquisition that he should confess, as his 
act of confession, with his signature annexed, is publicly read, and 
serves to prove to the world that the Inquisition is impartial and just ; 
bee Ma even merciful, as it pardons those who have been proved to 

uilty, 

Ke Goa the accusations of sorcery and magic were much more fre- 
quent than at the Inquisitions at other places, arising from the customs 
and ceremonies of the Hindoos being very much mixed up with absurd 
Superstitions. These people, and the slaves from other parts, very often 
embraced Christianity to please their masters; but since, if they had 
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been baptized and were afterwards convicted of any crime, they were 
sentenced to the punishment by fire; whereas, if they had not been 
ome they were only punished by whipping, imprisonment, or the 
galleys; upon this ground alone many refused to embrace Chris- 
tianity. 

We have now detailed all that we consider, up to the present, neces- 
sary for the information of the reader; all that is omitted he will gather 
as we proceed with our history. 


Cuar. XXXVII. 


A rew hours after Amine had been in the dungeon, the jailers en- 
tered : without speaking to her they let down her soft silky hair, and 
cut it close off. Amine, with her lip curled in contempt, and without 
resistance and expostulation, allowed them to do their work. They 
finished, and she was again left to her solitude. 

The next day the jailers entered her cell, and ordered her to bare 
her feet, and follow them. She looked at them, and they at her. “‘ If you 
do not, we must,” observed one of the men, who was moved by her 
youth and beauty. Amine did as she was desired, and was led into 
the Hall of Justice, where she found only the Grand Inquisitor and the 
Secretary. 

The Hall of Justice was a long room with lofty windows on each side, 
and also at the end opposite to the door through which she had been 
led in. In the centre, on a raised dais, was a long table covered with 
a cloth of alternate blue and fawn-coloured stripes; and at the end op- 
posite to where Amine was brought in was raised an enormous crucifix, 
with a carved image of our Saviour. The jailer pointed to a small 
bench, and intimated to Amine that she was to sit down. 

After a scrutiny of some moments, the Secretary spoke :— 

“* What is your name?” 

*¢ Amine Vanderdecken,” 

** Of what country ?” 

6 My husband is of the Low Countries; I am from the East.” 

*¢ What is your husband 2” 

“ The captain of a Dutch Indiaman.” 

** How came you here ?” 

‘* His vessel was wrecked and we were separated.” 

‘Whom do you know here ?” 

‘* Father Mathias.” 

** What property have you ?”” 

‘** None; it is my husband's.” 

‘* Where is it ?” 

* In the custody of Father Mathias.” 

“ Are you aware why you are brought here ?” 

‘‘ How should I be?” replied Amine, evasively ; “ tell me what I am 
accused of.” 

‘You must know whether you have done wrong or not. You had 
better confess all your conscience accuses you of.” 

“« My conscience does not accuse me of doing wrong.” 
“‘ Then you will confess nothing ?” 
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* By your own showing, I have nothing to confess.” 

** You say you are from the East: are you a Christian ?” 

«+ J reject your creed.” 

** You are married to a Catholic?” 

« Yes! a true Catholic.” 

“ Who married you ?” 

“ Father Seysen, a Catholic priest.” 

Did you enter into the bosom of the church ?—did he venture to 
marry you without your being baptized ?” 

‘‘ Some ceremony did take place which I consented to.” 

«It was baptism, was it not ?” 

** I believe it was so termed.” 

*« And now you say that you reject the creed?” 

‘Since I have witnessed the conduct of those who profess it, I do: 
at the time of my marriage I was disposed towards it.” 

** What is the amount of your property in Father Mathias’s hands?” 

‘« Some hundreds of dollars—he knows exactly.” 

The Grand Inquisitor rang a bell; the jailers entered, and Amine 
was led back to her dungeon. 

*« Why should they ask so often about my money ?” mused Amine; 
«if they require it, they may take it. What is their power? What 
would they do with me? Well, well, a few days will decide.” A few 
days !—no, no, Amine; years would have passed without decision, but 
that in four months from the date of your incarceration, the Auto da 
Fé, which had not been celebrated for upwards of three years, was to 
take place, and there was not a sufficient number of those who were to 
undergo the last punishment to render the ceremony imposing. A few 
more were required for the stake, or you would not have escaped from 
those dungeons so soon. As it was,a month of anxiety and suspense, 
almost insupportable, had to be passed away, before Amine was again 
summoned to the Hall of Justice. 

Amine, at the time we have specified, was again introduced to the 
Hall of Justice, and was again asked if she would confess. Irritated 
at her long confinement, and the injustice of the proceedings, she re- 
plied, ** Lhave told you once for all, that I have nothing to confess ; do 
with me as you will; but be quick.” 

** Will torture oblige you to confess?” 

** Try me,” replied Amine, firmly—* try me, cruel men; and if you 
gain but one word from me, then call me craven. Iam but a woman 
—but I dare you—I defy you.” 

It was seldom that such expressions fell upon the ears of her judges, 
and still more seldom that a countenance was lighted up with such de- 
termination, But the torture was never applied until after the accusa- 
tion had been made and answered. 

“* We shall see,” said the Grand Inquisitor; ‘ take her away.” 

Amine was led back to her cell. In the mean time, Father Mathias 
had had several conferences with the Inquisitor. Although, in his 
wrath he had accused Amine, and had procured the necessary witnesses 
against her, he now felt uneasy and perplexed. His long residence 
with her—her invariable kindness till the time of his dismissal—his 
knowledge that she had never embraced the faith—her boldness and 
courage, nay, her beauty and youth—all worked strongly in her favour. 
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His only object now was, to persuade her to confess that she was 
wrong, induce her to embrace the faith, and save her. With this view 
he had obtained permission from the Holy Office to enter her dungeon, 
and reason with her—a special favour which for many reasons the 
could not well refuse him. It was on the third day after her secon 
examination, that the bolts were removed at an unusual hour, and 
Father Mathias entered the cell, which was again barred, and he was 
left alone with Amine. 

“* My child! my child!” exclaimed Father Mathias, with sorrow in 
his countenance. 

** Nay, Father, this is mockery. It is you who brought me here— 
leave me.” 

“‘ I brought you here, ’tis true; but I would now remove you, if you 
wil] permit me, Amine.” 

“* Most willingly ; I'll follow you.” 

‘‘ Nay, nay! there is much to talk over, much to be done. This is 
not a dungeon from which people can escape so easily.” 

“Then tell me what have you to say; and what is it must be 
done ?” 

“I will.” 

** But, stop; before you say one word answer me one question as 
you hope for bliss: have you heard aught of Philip ?” 

‘* Yes, I have. He is well.” 

‘¢ And where is he?” 

** He will soon be here.” 

‘‘ God, I thank you! Shall I see him, Father?” 

‘* That must depend upon yourself.” 
$ “‘Upon myself. Then tell me, quickly, what would they have me 

re) ee, 

** Confess your sins—your crimes.” 

‘* What sins ?—what crimes ?” 

** Have you not dealt with evil beings, invoked the spirits, and 
gained the assistance of those who are not of this world ?” 

Amine made no reply. 

‘« Answer me. Do you not confess?” 

** 1 do not confess to have done any thing wrong.” 

“This is useless. You were seen by me and others. What will 
avail your denial? Are you aware of the punishment, which most 
— you, if you do not confess, and become a member of our 
church ?” 

‘*« Why am I to become a member of your church? Do you, then, 
punish those who refuse ?” 

“No: had you not already consented to receive baptism, you would 
not have been asked to become so; but having been baptized, you 
must now become a member, or be supposed to fall back into heresy.” 

«* | knew not the nature of your baptism at that time.” 

** Granted: but you consented to it.” ; 

“ Be it so. But, pray, what may be the punishment if I refuse ?” 

‘* You will be burnt alive at the stake; nothing can save you. Hear 
me, Amine Vanderdecken; when next summoned you must confess all; 
and, asking pardon, request to be received into the church ; then will 
you be saved, and you will—” 
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~ ff What?” lesped in Phil 

“ Again bec in Philip’s arms.” 

“ Me Philip! my Philip! a indeed, press me hard; but, Father, 
if I confess I am wrong, when I feel that I am not—” 

«* Feel that you are not!” 

“Yes. I invoked my mother’s assistance; she gave it me in a 
dream. Would a mother have assisted her daughter if it were wrong ?” 

‘It was not your mother but a fiend who took the likeness.” 

“It was my mother, Again you ask me to say that I believe that 
which I cannot.” 

‘‘That which you cannot! Amine Vanderdecken be not obsti- 

nate,” 
‘IT am not obstinate, good Father. Have you not offered me, what 
is to me beyond all price, that I should again be in the arms of my hus- 
band? Can I degrade myself to a lie? Not for life, or liberty, or even 
for my Philip '” 

“ Amine Vesilerdecken, if you will confess your crime before you are 
accused, you will have done much; after your accusation has been 
made, it will be of little avail.” 

‘“* It will not be done, either before or after, Father. What I have 
done I have done, but a crime is not to me and mine; with you it may 
be, but I am not of yours.” 

** Recollect also that you peril your husband, for having wedded 
with a sorceress. Forget not: to-morrow! will see you again.” 

‘* My mind is troubled,” replied Amine. ‘‘ Leave me, Father, it will 
be a kindness.” 

Father Mathias quitted the cell, pleased with the last words of 
pee The idea of her husband’s danger seemed to have startled 
Amine threw herself down on the mattress, in the corner of the cell, 
and hid her face. 

‘ Burnt alive!” exclaimed she after a time, sitting up, and passing 
her hands over her forehead. ‘‘ Burnt alive! and these are Christians. 

This, then, was the cruel death foretold by that creature, Schrifter— 
foretold—yes, and therefore must be—it is my destiny—I cannot save 
myself. If I confess, then, I confess that Philip is wedded to a sor- 
ceress, and he will be punished too. No, never—never : I can suffer, 
tis cruel—’tis horrible to think of—but ’twill soon be over. God of my 
fathers, give me strength against these wicked men, and enable me to 
bear all, for my dear Philip’s sake !” 

The next evening Father Mathias again made his appearance, He 
found Amine calm and collected : she refused to listen to his advice, or 
follow his injunctions. His last observation, that ‘‘ her husband would 
be in peril, if she was found guilty of sorcery,” had steeled her heart, 
and she had determined that neither torture nor the stake should make 
her confess the act. The priest left the cell, sick at heart; he now 
felt miserable at the idea of Amine’s perishing by so dreadful a death ; 
accused himself of precipitation, son wished that he had never seen 
Amine, (whose constancy and courage, although in error, excited his 
admiration and his pity. And then he thought of Philip, who had 
treated him so kindly—how could he meet him? And if he asked for 
his wife—what answer could he give ? 
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Another fortnight passed, when Amine was again summoned to the 
Hall of Judgment, and again asked if she confessed her crimes. Upon 
her refusal, the accusations against her were read. She was accused 
by Father Mathias with practising forbidden arts, and the re wae 2 
of the boy Pedro, and the other witnesses, were read. In his zeal, 
Father Mathias also stated that he had found her guilty of the same 
practices at Terneuse; and moreover, in the violent storm when all ex- 
pected to perish, she had remained calm and courageous, and told the 
captain that they would be saved; which could only have been known 
by an undue spirit of prophecy, given by evil spirits. Amine’s lip 
curled in derision when she heard the last accusation. She was asked 
if she had any defence to make. 

‘‘ What defence can be offered,” replied she, ‘*to such accusations 
as these? Witness the last—because I was not so craven as the Chris- 
tians I am accused of sorcery. The old dotard! but I will expose him. 
Tell me, if one knows that sorcery is used, and conceals or allows it, 
is he not a participator and equally guilty ?” 

‘“‘ He is,” replied the Inquisitor, anxiously awaiting the result. 

“Then I denounce "—— And Amine was about to reveal that 
Philip’s mission was known, and not forbidden by Fathers Mathias and 
Seysen; when recollecting that Philip would be implicated, she 
stopped. 

‘* Denounce whom 2” inquired the Inquisitor. 

‘No one,” replied Amine, folding her arms and dropping her head. 

6 Speak, woman.” 

Amine made no answer, 

‘‘ The torture will make you speak.” 

** Never!” replied Amine. ‘‘ Never! Torture me to death, if you: 
choose; I prefer it to a public execution.” 

The Inquisitor and the Secretary consulted a short time. Convineed 
that Amine would adhere to her resolution, and requiring her for public 
execution, they abandoned the idea of the torture. 

“Do you confess?” inquired the Inquisitor. 

“‘ No,” replied Amine, firmly. 

‘* Then take her away.” 

The night before the Auto da Fé, Father Mathias again entered the 
cell of Amine, but all his endeavours to convert her were useless. 

“‘ To-morrow will end it all, father,” replied Amine; ‘leave me—I 
would be alone.” 


Cuarp. XXXVIII. 


We must now return to Philip and Krantz. When the latter re- 
tired from the presence of the Portuguese commandant, he communi- 
cated to Philip what had taken place, and the fabulous tale which he 
had invented to deceive the commandant. “I said that you alone 
knew where the treasure was concealed,” continued Krantz, ‘* that you 
might be sent for, for in all probability he will keep me as a hostage: 
but never mind that, I must take my chance. Do you contrive to es- 
cape somehow or another, and rejoin Amine.” : 

** Not so,” replied Philip, ‘‘ you must go with me, my friend: I feel 
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that should I part with you, happiness would no longer be in store for 


me. 
** Nonsense—that is but an idle feeling; besides, I will evade him 


somehow or another.” 

«« | will not show the treasure, unless you go with me.” 

‘* Well—you may try it at all events.” 

A low tap at the door was heard. Philip rose and opened it (for 
they had retired to rest), and Pedrocame in. Looking carefully round 
him, and then shutting the door softly, he put his finger on his lips to 
enjoin them to silence. He then in a whisper told them what he had 
ovetheard. ‘* Contrive, if possible, that I go with you,” continued he; 
‘‘] must leave you now; he still paces the room.” And Pedro 
slipped out of the door, and crawled stealthily away along the ram- 


‘The treacherous little rascal! But we will circumvent him, if 

ible,” said Krantz, in a low tone. ‘ Yes, Philip, you are right, we 

must both go, for you will require my assistance. 1 must persuade him 
to go himself. I'll think of it—so Philip, good night.” 

The next morning Philip and Krantz were summoned to breakfast ; 
the commandant received: them with smiles and urbanity. To Philip 
he was peculiarly courteous. As soon as the repast was over, he thus 
communicated to him his intentions and wishes : 

‘* Signor, I have been reflecting upon what your friend told me, and 
the appearance of the spectre yesterday, which created such confusion ; 
it induced me to behave with a rashness for which I must now offer m 
most sincere apologies. The reflections which I have made, joined with 
the feelings of devotion which must be in the heart of every true Catho- 
lic, have determined me, with your assistance, to obtain this treasure de- 
dicated tothe holy church. It is my proposal that you should take a 
party of soldiers under your orders, proceed to the island on which it is 
deposited, and having obtained it, return here. I will detain any vessel 
which may in the mean time put into the roadstead, and you shall then 
be the bearers of the treasure and of my letters to Goa. This will give 
you an honourable introduction to the authorities, and enable you to 
pass away your time there in the most agreeable manner. You will 
also, signor, be restored to your wife, whose charms had such an effect 
upon me; and for mention of whose name in the very unceremonious 
manner which I did, I must excuse myself upon the ground of total 
ignorance of who she was, or of her being in any way connected with 
your honourable person, If these measures suit you, signor, I shall be 
most happy to give orders to that effect.” 

““As a good Catholic myself,” replied Philip, “I shall be most 
happy to point out the spot where the treasure is concealed, and restore 
it to the church. Your apologies relative to my wife I accept with 
0 oma being aware that your conduct proceeded from ignorance of 

r situation and rank ; but I do not exactly see my way clear. You 

pose a party of soldiers. Will they obey me?—Are they to be 
trusted ’—I shall have only myself and friend against them, and will 
they be obedient?” 

* No fear of that, signor, they are well disciplined ; there is not even 
occasion for your friend to go with you. I wish to retain him with me, 
to keep me company during your absence.” 
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“Nay! that I must object to,” replied Philip; ‘1 will not trust 
myself alone.” 

** Perhaps I may be allowed to give an opinion on this subject,” ob- 
served Krantz. “I see no reason, if my friend goes accompanied with 
a party of soldiers only, why I should not go with him; but I consider 
it would be sunditnable that he proceed in the way the commandant 
proposes, either with or without me. You must recollect, commandant, 
that it is no trifling sum which is to be carried away; that it will be 
open to view, and will meet the eyes of your men; that these men 
have been detained many years in this country, and are anxious to re- 
turn home. When, therefore, they find themselves with only two 
strangers with them—eway from your authority, and in possession of a 
large sum of money—will not the temptation be. too strong? They will 
only have to run down the southern channel, gain the port of Bantam, 
mo they will be safe; having obtained both freedom and wealth. To 
send, therefore, my friend and me, would be to send us to almost cer- 
tain death; but if you were to go, commandant, then the danger 
would no longer exist. Your presence and your authority would con- 
trol them; and, whatever their wishes or thoughts might be, they 
would quail before the flash of your eye.” 

“‘ Very true—very true,” replied Philip—“ all this did not occur to 
me.” 

Nor had it occurred to the commandant; but when pointed out, the 
force of these suggestions immediately struck him, and long before 
Krantz had finished speaking, he had resolved to go himself, 

“‘ Well, signors,” replied he, ‘I am always ready to accede to your 
wishes; and since you consider my presence necessary, and as I do 
not think there is any chance of another attack from the Ternate people 
just now, I will take upon myself the responsibility of leaving the fort 
for a few days under the charge of my lieutenant, while we do this ser- 
vice to Holy Mother Church. I have already sent for one of the native 
vessels, which are large and commodious, and will, with your permis 
sion, embark to-merrow.” 

‘< Two vessels will be better,” observed Krantz; ‘“ in the first place, 
in case of an accident; and next, because we can embark all the trea- 
sure in one with ourselves, and put a portion of the soldiers in the other; 
so that we may be in greater force, in case of the sight of so much wealth 
stimulating them to insubordination.” 

« True, signor, we will have two vessels; your advice is good.” 

Every thing was thus satisfactorily arranged, with the exception of 
their wish that Pedro should accompany them on their expedition, 
They were debating how this should be brought on the tapis, when the 
soldier came to them, and stated that the commandant had ordered 
him to be of the party, and that he was to offer his services to the two 
strangers. 

On the ensuing day every thing was prepared. Ten soldiers and a 
corporal had been selected by the commandant; and it required but 
little time to put into the vessels the provisions and other articles which 
were required. At daylight they embarked—the commandant and 
Philip in one boat ; Krantz, with the corporal and Pedro, in the other. 
The men, who had been kept in ignorance of the object of the ex- 
pedition, were now made acquainted with it by Pedro, and along 
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whispering took fw between them, much to the satisfaction of Krantz, 
who was aware that the mutiny would soon be excited, when it was une 
derstood that those who composed the expedition were to be sacrificed 
to the avarice of the commandant. The weather being fine, they sailed 
on during the night; passed the island of Ternate at ten leagues’ dis- 
tance; and before morning were among the cluster of isles, the southern- 
most of which was the one on which the treasure had been buried. On 
the second night the vessels were beached upon a small island ; and then, 
for the first time, a communication took place between the soldiers -who 
had been in the boat with Pedro and Krantz, and those who had been 
embarked with the commandant. wi and Krantz hed also an 
opportunity of communicating apart for a short time. 

When they made sail the next morning, Pedro spoke openly; he told 
Krantz that the soldiers in the boat had made up their minds, and that 
he had no doubt that the others would do so before night; although they 
had not decidedly agreed upon joining them in the morning when they 
had re-embarked. That they would despatch the commandant, and 
then proceed to Batavia, and from thence obtain a passage home to 
Europe. 

«« Cannot you accomplish your end without murder ?” 

‘* Yes we could; but not our revenge. You do not know the treat- 
ment which we have received from his hands; and sweet as the money 
will be to us, his death will be even sweeter. Besides, has he not de- 
termined to murder us all in some way or another? It is but justice. 
No, no; if there was no other knife ready—mine is.” 

‘* And so are all ours!” cried the other soldiers, putting their hands 
to their weapons. 

One more day’s sail brought them within twenty miles of the island ; 
for Philip knew his landmarks well. Again they landed, and all re- 
tired to rest, the commandant dreaming of wealth and revenge ; while 
it was arranging that the digging up of the treasure which he coveted 
should be the signal for his death. 

Once more did they embark, and the commandant heeded not the 
dark and lowering faces with which he was surrounded. He was all 
= and politeness. Swiftly did they skim over the dark blue sea, 

tween the beautiful islands with which it was studded ; and before the 
sun was three hours high, Philip recognised the one sought after, and 
pointed out to the commandant the notched cocoa-nut tree, which 
served as a guide to the spot where the money had been concealed. They 
landed on the sandy beach, and the shovels were ordered to be brought 
on shore by the impatient little officer; who little thought that every 
moment of time gained was but so much time lost to him, and that while 
he was smiling and meditating treachery, that others could do the same. 

The party arrived under the tree—the shovels soon removed the light 
sand, and, in a few minutes, the treasure was exposed to view. Bag after 
bag was handed up, and the loose dellars collected inte heaps. Two of 
the soldiers had been sent to the vessels for sacks to put the loose dollars 
in, and the men had desisted from their labour; they laid aside their 
spades, looks were exchanged, and all were ready. 

The commandants turned round to call to and hasten the movements 
of the men who had been sent for the sacks, when three or four knives 
simultaneously pierced him through the back; he fell, and was ex- 
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postulating when they were again buried in his bosom, and he lay a 
corpse. Philip and Krantz remained silent spectators—the knives were 
drawn out, wiped, and replaced in their sheaths. 

“* He has met his reward,” said Krantz. 

“* Yes!” exclaimed the Portuguese soldiers—“ justice, nothing but 
justice.” 

‘* Signors,-you shall have your share,” observed Pedro, ‘‘ Shall they 
not, my men ?” " 

* Yes! yes!” 

*€ Not one dollar, my good friends,” replied Philip; ‘ take all the 
money, and may you be happy; all we ask is, your assistance to pro- 
ceed on our way to where we are about to go. And now, before you 
divide your money, oblige me by burying the body of that unfortunate 
man.” 

The soldiers obeyed. Resuming their shovels, they soon scooped out 
a Shallow grave; the commandant’s body was thrown in, and covered 
up from sight. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ROCK OF THE BETRAYED. 
A BALLAD, 


By tue Hon. Mrs. Norron. 


Ir was a Highland chieftain’s eon He was dreaming of his childhood’s haunts, 
Gazed sadly from the hill: And his gray-haired father's praise ; 
And they saw him shrink from the autumn | And the chance of death which hung 80 

wind, near, 
As its blast came keen and chill. And darken’d his young days. 
His stately mother saw,—and spoke, So he turned and bade them both farewell, 
_ With the heartless voice of pride ; With a calm and mournful smile ; 
“*Tis well I have a stouter son, And he spoke of dwelling far away, 
The border wars to ride.” But only for a while. 
His jealous brother saw, and stood, And if a pang of bitter grief 
Red-haired, and fierce, and tall, Shot wildly through his heart, 
Muttering low words of fiendish hope, No man heard Allan Douglas sigh, 
That he might be lord of all. Nor saw the tear-drop start. 
But sickly Allan heard them not, For he left in Scotland none who cared 
As he looked o’er land and lea; If e’er heshould return ; 
He was thinking of the sunny climes In castle hall, or cottage low, 
That lie beyond the sea, By river or by buro. 
He was thinking of the native land, Only upon the heather brae, 
Whose breeze he could not bear ; His quivering lip he press’d ; 
Whose wild free beauty he must leave, And clasped the senseless birchen tree, 
To breathe a warmer air. And strained it to his breast ; 
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Becaase the human heart is full 
Of love that must be given, 


However checked, estranged, and chilled, 


To something under Heaven. 








| Butlo! the keen cold winter came 
With many a bitter blast : 

It pierced thro’ sickly Allan’s frame,— 

| He drooped and died at last ! 


And these things bad been friends to him, | Oh! mournfully at early morn 


Thro’ a life of lonely bours— 
The blue lake, and the waving birch, 
And the low broom’s scented flowers. 


Twice bed the snow been on the hills, 
And twice the soft spring rain, 

When Allaa Douglas bent his way 
To his native land again. 


More healthful glowed his hollow cheek, 
His step was firm and free, 

And be brought a fair Italian girl, 
His boany bride to be. 


But darkly sneered his brother cold, 
W ben he saw that maiden fair, 

“Is a foreign minion come to wed 
The Highland’s chieftain’s beir,?” 


And darkly gloomed the mother’s brow, 
As she said. ‘Am I so old, 

That a stranger must so soon come here, 
The Castle keys to hold ?” 


Then spoke the young Italian girl 
With a sweet and modest grace, 
As she lifted up her soft black eyes 
And looked them in the face : 


“‘ A stranger and an orphan comes 
To Allan's native land, 
And she needs the mother’s welcome 
smile, 


And the brother's friendly hand, 


“ Be thine! oh! stately lady—thine— 
The rule that thou dost crave, 

For Allan's love is all I earned, 
Aad all | seek to have. 


“ And trust me, brother, tho’ my words 
With foreign accents fall, 

The heart is of no country born, 
And my heart will love you ail,” 


Bat vain the music of her tongue 
Against the hate they bore ; 

And when a babe her lovehad blest, 
They hated ber the more. 


They hated ber the more, because 

. — ee be the heir, 
od his dark and lovely eyes at times, 
His mother’s look would wena, 


| That young wife sat and wept,— 
_And moarnfully, when day was done, 
To her widowed couch she crept,— 
And mournfully at noon she rocked 
The baby on her knee; 
* There is no pity in their hearts 
My child, for thee and me. 


_“ There was no pity in their hearts 
For him who is at rest : 
How should they feel for his young son 
| Who slumbers at my breast ?” 
The red-haired brother saw her tears, 
And said, “ Nay, cease thy moan— 
| Come forth into the morning air, 
| And weep no more alone !” 


The proud step-mother chid her woe ;— 
“ Even for thy infant’s sake, 
Go forth into the morning air, 
| And sail upon the lake!” 


| There seemed some feeling for her state ; 
| Their words were fair and mild ; 

| Yet she shuddered as she whispered low, 
| God shield me and my child!” 


/** Come !" said dead Allan's brother stern, 
*« Why dost thou tremble so? 
** Come !”—and with doubt and fear per- 
plexed, 


The lady rose to go. 


They glided over the glassy lake, 
*Till its lulling murmur smote, 
With a death-like omen, to and fro’ 

Against the heaving boat. 


And no one spoke ;—that brother still 
His face averted kept, 

And the lady’s tears fell fast and free 
O’er her infant as it slept. 


The cold faint evening breeze sprang up 
And found them floating on ;— 

They glided o'er the glassy lake 

Till the day's last streak was gone— 


Till the day’s last streak had died away 
From the chill and purple strand, 

And a mist was on the water's face 
And a damp dew on the land ; 


Till could not trace the living hue 
Ot lip, or cheek, or eye, 

Butthe outline of each countenance 

Drawa dark against the sky. 
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And all things had a ghastly look Lonely and joylessly they wave, 
An aspect strange and drear ;— Like an old man’s thin gray bair. 
The lady looked to the distant shore 
And her heart beat wild with fear. But not to nature’s hand it owes 
Its mournfulness alone, 
. . - ° For vague tradition gives the spot 


A horror of its own : 
There is a rock whose jutting height 


Stands frowning o’er that lake, The boatman doffs his cap beneath 
Where the faintest call of the bugle born Its dark o’er-hanging sbade, 
The echo’s voice will wake :— And whispers low its Gaelic name ;— 


‘THE ROCK OF THE BETRAYED.” 





And there, the water lifts no wave, 
To the breeze, so fresh and cool, And when the wind, which never curls 
But lies within the dark rock’s curve, | That pool, goes sweeping by, 
Like a black and gloomy pool. | Bending the firs and birchen trees 
| With a low and moaning sigh,— 
Its depth is great,—a stone thrown in 
Hath a dull descending sound, | He’ll tell you that the sound which comes, 
The plummet hath not there been cast | So strange and faint and dim, 
Which resting-place hath found. | Is only heard at one set hour, 
_ And called,—*‘ rus Lapy’s Hrs.” 
And scattered firs and birch trees grow | 
On the summit, here and there, 
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LIFE OF THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Tue curiosity, as idle and empty as it is eager, which is exhibited in 
the present day, touching the “life, character, and behaviour,” even of 
the most insignificant among those of our contemporaries who have 
rendered themselves, from whatever causes, in the smallest degree con- 
spicuous above their fellows, added to, or rather compared with, the 
indifference which prevails in regard to a large proportion of the great 
and mighty dead—those who by their thoughts, actions, and opinions, 
have influenced the fate of nations and of the world—is no very credit- 
able or promising feature in the literary taste of the day. We have 
‘“« Lives,” without number and without end, of the littke Knowns and 
Unknowns that are spawned forth to meet that craving for immediate 
intellectual excitement which is the prevailing error of our time; 
while, to this day, we have remained without any adequate biography 
of not only one of the most gifted and extraordinary women that ever 
lived, but one who, during the whole of her prolonged career, exercised 
a more extensive influence over the destinies of nations than any other 
woman ever did, and, over England in particular than was ever exer- 
cised by any other individual. Until the present moment, the only 
attempt ata connected Life of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, is a 
small, anonymous, and inauthoritative volume, published in 1746, two 





* Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and of the Court of Queen Anne 
By Mrs, A. T. Thompson, Authoress of Memoirs of Henry the Eighth, &c. 2 vols. 
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eye after her death, without communication with, or assistance from, 
er numerous friends and relatives; without aid or illustration from the 
large rye of her letters, which must have existed at the time, and 
most of which, in fact, still exist ; and without any more than a meagre 
sprinkling of those numerous and piquant rreendee Porace te. about her, 
which existed in such profusion in the fugitive literature of her day, 
and of which, even now, whole reams might be collected, which are 
better worth preserving than half the ana that crowd our shelves 
relative to much less important persons. It is true that the duchess 
herself, only two years before her death, published a highly interesting 
volume, which she calls, “ An Account of the Conduct of the Dowager- 
Duchess of Marlborough, from her first coming to Court, to the year 
1710,” a period comprising the whole of her extraordinary public career, 
in connection with political affairs. It is also true, that the celebrated 
Henry Fielding, who was her contemporary, published a sort of semi- 
official reply to the numerous attacks which the beforenamed ‘* Ac- 
count” of the Duchess herself had called forth. Finally, we have 
Archdeacon Coxe’s able and elaborate ‘‘ Life of John, Duke of Marl- 
borough,” compiled from the vast body of papers submitted to him, for 
that express purpose, by the Marlborough and Spenser families. But 
each and all of these publications, are but reasons the more why we 
should desire to possess a comprehensive and efficient Life of the 
Duchess herself, written when all prejudices and partialities regarding 
her are necessarily at an end, and when the real features of her extra- 
ordinary character, and the important career which was its result, can 
be looked at and developed without fear or favour. 

That the highly creditable and comprehensive work which is now 
before us, fulfils all the desiderata which the interest and importance of 
the subject and its accessories might lead us to hope for, is more than 
we shall affirm. But, on the other hand, the very circumstance 
which has prevented the completeness of the work in one respect, has 
greatly added to its value and interest in another—we allude to the 
fact of its being written by a female. There is something in the very 
nature of the female mind, which prevents it from assuming that adven- 
titious weight, and gravity of purpose and demeanour, which alone 
befits historical researches, and which can alone ensure those compre- 
hensive results of which history should consist. The Duchess of 
Marlborough must undoubtedly be regarded as a great historical cha- 
racter: and the mind of a woman, however it may enable her to de 
such a character, cannot allow of her so projecting, as it were, her 
intellectual ken into the distance, as to have a fair general view of 
such a character in another. To take a fitting historical view of a 
personage like the Duchess of Marlborough, or, indeed, any other 
great character of history, the observer must look at it from a point 
at which the petty personal details of that character become merged 
and lost in the leading intellectual features and the general outline. 
lt is quite impossible to form an adequate conception, still less to 
draw an adequate historical portrait, of such a general and states- 
man as Marlborough himself was, for instance, if we pay much, or 
even any regard, or attach any interest, to the petty question of 
whether or not he was as stingy as he was reported to be; and those 
who care much to inquire whether or not the Duchess of Marl- 
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borough was a virago in her personal bearing to her husband or her 
servants, will obtain for themselves, and can convey to others, a very 
imperfect notion of the nature and results of her influence over the 
councils of a great nation for a lengthened period. 

In these points of view therefore we could have wished that the life of 
such a woman had been undertaken by a writer of the other sex. But 
when we come to perceive, as we do in the present instance, that the 
biography on which we are called upon to remark, partakes, and is in- 
tended to partake, more of a personal than a political character, we re- 
Joice that the task has been fulfilled by a woman: having numerous 
instances before us in our contemporary literature, that none du¢ a woman 
can duly penetrate and appreciate the mysteries and the subtilties of 
@ woman’s heart and mind. In this respect, Mrs. Thomson has ex- 
ecuted her task with considerable acuteness and penetration, and with 
perfect impartiality. In her personal character of the duchess there is 
much truth and spirit, without any attempt to palliate those features of 
it which detract from its greatness as much as they impair its ama- 
bility. In investigating the personal motives and feelings which ac- 
tuated the duchess in her political conduct, while she has seldom over- 
lecked the weaknesses and littlenesses of her character, she has quite as 
seldom failed to do justice to that noble and uncompromising spirit, 
that unshrinking boldness and decision of intellectual bearing, and that 
masculine sagacity, which lifted that extraordinary woman to a height 
of political greatness which no other of her sex ever openly attained. 

Of course the main interest of this work depends, as it ought, on those 
portions of it which immediately arise out of the personal career 
of ** Queen Sarah ;” but its value and attraction are by no means confined 
to those portions. The incidental features of it, connected with the im- 
portant times and events to which it relates, are sketched and set forth in 
an able and careful manner; and the notices connected with the personal as 
well as the public history of Marlborough himself are full of interest—an 
interest often of the most touching nature, arising out of the singularly 
devoted affection of this truly great man for a woman who, in the sim- 
plicity of his greatness, he believed to be as much his superior as she 
was in fact beneath him in all the elements of true greatness. And this 
point leads us to remark, as among the defects of this work, that its 
writer does not appear to entertain—certainly she does not convey to the 
reader—a sufficiently elevated impression of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
intellectual character. Because, out of his deep love, he often evinced an 
implicit belief in—almost a superstitious reverence for—his brilliant wife’s 
striking qualities, and sought to bend all his personal views and feelings 
to her wishes—because he seemed to live but in her presence, to think but 
with her thoughts, to hold his very being at her bidding and for her benefit 
and aggrandisement—our authoress seems to think of him as of an in- 
ferior spirit, veiling itself humbly in the presence of its acknowledged 
superior. But she may be assured that if there was any one of her com- 
panions and contemporaries who entertained a perfectly just notion of 
the weaknesses as well as the strengths of the proud, hard and intrac- 
table Sarah, it was her own lord, who had no one of her ill-qualities 
himself, and who on that very account tolerated them in her :—for it is 
not the defects that we are without, but those we possess, that we hate 


or contemn in others. 
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There is one other questionable point in these volumes: we are of 
opinion that the writer has not sufficiently availed herself of the vast pro- 
fusion of correspondence which exists, printed as well asin MS., in con- 
nection with the subject of her work; nor has she made enough use of 
the duchess’s own ‘* Account” of her conduct, &c. In particular she 
has omitted many of the singularly curious and interesting letters be- 
tween the Queen (Anne) and the duchess, which that curious and en- 
tertaining yolume contains. Doubtless her reason for these omissions 
has been, a desire that her work should contain as little as possible which 
had already appeared in print. And this reason has some weight: but 
not enough to overbalance any deficiency that may thus be found in her 
work, as a substantive production, professing to imbody the entire life 
and conduct, both public and private, of the important personage to 
whom it is devoted, and of course to develop as far as possible the 
motives and causes which led to that conduct. 

Having hinted at these trifling deficiencies, the remainder of our task 
is one of unmixed commendation, and may be performed in a very few 
words. These volumes very ably, creditably and satisfactorily fill what 
has hitherto been a strange hiatus in our biographical literature, and they 
at the same time furnish an amount of popular reading that unites ail 
the excitement of high romance with all the solid gratification that can 
spring from truth alone. 





SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS.* 


Amon the whole of Mr, Grant’s productions connected with the 
great metropolis, its sights and singularities, and its various social, phy- 
sical, and intellectual features, there is not one that will excite so much 
difference of opinion among its readers as this, on the metropolitan 
pulpit of the present day; for there is nothing about which people 
pique themselves more than about the reputation of their favourite 
preacher—nothing on which they are so unwilling to hear their own 
opinions or impressions impugned, and what is more, nothing on which 
it is so difficult to satisfy them in any attempt at a critical estimate, or 
even a personal description. This is a case in which every one thinks 
his own individual choice is, without exception or comparison, the 
** wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ;” and if there is a personal opinion 
or sentiment, in behalf of which he would willingly do battle, even to 
the death, this is it—always provided he is sincere and earnest in his 
faith. The author of ‘‘The Metropolitan Pulpit” must, therefore, 
reckon on no small degree of dissatisfaction touching the truth and 
force of his sketches; and this precisely in those quarters where alone 
he can look for qualified judges of his pictures. None can fairly esti- 
mate the likeness or otherwise of the portraits here offered to public 
notice, but those persons respectively who habitually attend the indivi- 
duals who have sat for them; and, we venture to predict, that in no 
one instance will those individuals be satisfied with the particular sketch 





* The Metropolitan Pulpit ; or, Sketches of the most popular Preachers of London. 
By the author_of “ Random Recollections,” &c., 2 vols. 
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which comes most home to their ‘‘ busjaess and bosoms.”” They may, 
perchance, think all the other likenesses excellent, especially where they 
are not very flattering ones. But there will, in the case of every indi- 
vidual reader, be one exception, which will thus extend in turn to every 
sketch in the book. For our own parts, we will not pretend to be in a 
condition to judge fairly as to the merits or defects of these portraits ; 
and we shrewdly doubt if any of our brother critics will find or place 
themselves in any better condition for the task. So that all Mr, Grant 
must look for at the hands of the ungentle craft is, an estimate of the 
style of his book—a particular'in regard to which his writings are so 
well known that nothing more need here be said, beyond the fact that 
“The Metropolitan Pulpit” is, upon the whole, less liable to adverse 
criticism, than most of his preceding productions. The subject, 
too, is at least as well worthy of detailed treatment, and has as many 
claims on popularity, as those which the writer has heretofore chosen. 
The result, therefore, will probably be, that these volumes will obtain a 
fair share of favour, especially among that particular portion of the com- 
munity to which they chiefly address themselves. 





HINTS ON HORSEMANSHIP.* 


To ride well, and to write well, have hitherto, by a strangely perverse 
prejudice, been deemed arts that are almost incompatible with each other; 
whereas we are not without hope that (partly by the help of this little 
book) the time may come when they will be looked upon as precisely 
those two branches of a liberal and polite education which cannot pos- 
sibly be dissevered from each other. That really good writing can 
emanate from any thing but the mens sana in corpore sano, is a propo- 
sition that will scarcely be advanced in these days of extra enlighten- 
ment; and that either a sound body or a sound mind—much less the 
two together—can long subsist in the absence of riding on horseback, 
is what none but a cockney or a camel-driver will assert. The syllo- 
gism is complete : the perfection of writing can only result from the per- 
fection of bodily and mental health; the perfection of bodily and mental 
health cannot exist without the perfection of horsemanship: ergo, there 
can be no good writing without good riding! The proof is before us, in 
the admirable little treatise of Colonel Greenwood, who is unquestionably 
as good a writer as he is a rider; or, in other words, has attained the 
perfection of both. His whole essay may be described in a word: 
good sense: and that, we take it, is the essence of all good writing, as 
it is of all other good things. As we are unluckily not able—even if 
we were justified in so doing—to quote the entire of Cclonel Green- 
wood’s treatise, we shall and need only say further of it, that its some- 
what quaint title at once describes and characterises it :—it is “ Hints 
on Horsemanship,”—which ‘ hints” seek to apply ‘‘ common sense” to 
the ‘common errors” of ‘‘ common riding.” The volume is elegantly 
got up, and is embellished by two beautiful engravings, from those 
models of good horsemanship exemplified, the Elgin and (if our recol- 
lection serves us) the Phigalean marbles. 





* Hints on Horsemanship, &c. By an Officer of the Household Brigade. 
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e 7 
FAIR ROSAMOND.* 


Wuew Benedick swore that he would die a bachelor, he did not 
think he should live to be married. When we, last month, congratu- 
lated Mr. Miller and ourselves on again meeting him amidst those rural 
realities of his early youth, in which it was then his cue to expatiate, 
we little thought that we should presently have to greet him amidst 
scenes of high romance and spirit-stirring splendour, and to retract (as 
we cordially and unhesitatingly do), our hasty verdict in favour of a 
style of writing, to succeed in which demands little more than strength 
of feeling, and simplicity in the expression of it; and record, as we 
hereby do, a new one in behalf of that infinitely higher, nobler, and 
rarer style which asks a creative imagination, a fervid fancy, a rich fund 
of knowledge, a matured judgment, and, above all, a reach and grasp 
of intellect, a due and balanced union of all which is the rarest gift that 
is bestowed onman. That these qualifications belong, in a considerable 
degree, to the author of ‘“‘ Royston Gower,” the new effort of his pen, 
which is now before us, places beyond the reach of doubt. Pair 
Rosamond” is, in fact, an admirable work of its kind—that kind being 
the highest at which the writer of prose fiction can reach, and the top- 
most elevation of which no writer, living or dead, yet has reached, with the 
sole exception of Scott and Bulwer, but which, we have no hesitation in 
saying, Mr. Miller has now made a nearer approach to than any other 
writer. In regard to his ‘*‘ Royston Gower,” this could scarcely be said 
with justice; for though there was a vigour, a spirit, and a creative 
power in some of the scenes of that romance, which gave certain pro- 
mise of that future excellence which they almost reached, there was an 
absence of any high degree of that poetical elegance and grace of de- 
sign, and that mingled richness, sweetness, and harmony of colouring, 
which are indispensable to the highest etlorts of this class of composi- 
tion. In ‘* Fair Rosamond,” however, these high and rare qualities 
undoubtingly exist; and the result is a work which, in its peculiar de- 
artment,—namely, the strictly historical romance, without any blend- 
ing of the philosophical novel,—in which, in the present day, Sir Lytton 
Bulwer stands alone and unapproached—we do not know of any other 
writer who has produced, or is likely to produce, a more favourable 
example. The subject of ‘‘ Fair Rosamond” is most happily chosen, 
The very name is a romance—or rather it calls up realities that overtop 
romance herself, and make her vail her plumed and jewelled helm to 
the unadorned front of truth—of truth so beaming with her own innate 
brightness, that she scarcely requires to be “in fairy fiction dressed,” 
to give her all the air of a vision of poetic beauty. But there is more 
than the beauty of blended romance and reality in this work; there is 
a high degree of dramatic power, calling forth, im all their strength and 
spirit, some of the most striking and important characters in our histo- 
rical annals. Henry II. was one of the wisest and boldest kings that 
ever sat on the throne of England; and Thomas a Becket was, un- 
doubtedly, among the very greatest characters in our historical records : 
and these two individuals may be regarded as the heroes of the story, 


— 





* Fair Rosamond. By Thomas Miller. 
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and as figuring there without manifest disparagement to the station they 
hold in our annals, With regard to the other principal characters, 
especially the female ones, Fair Rosamond herself, and her royal rival 
Queen Eleanor—they are depicted with great skill, but chiefly (and 
very properly so), with a view to that contrast and effect which are so 
essential to the due treatment of the story, as a work whose ostensible 
aim is the attainment of popular favour. And if, with this view, the 
one is drawn with a harsher and deeper outline, and in darker colours, 
than some may think the truth warrants, and the other is invested with 
qualities and attributes, and clustered round by graces, elegancies, and 
refinements, which are scarcel compatible with the semibarbarous 
character of the times,—so far fs complaining of this, we look upon 
it as evidence of the writer’s judgment, no less than of his skill and 
creative power, and we Jaud him accordingly. 

It is not consistent with our plan to enter into details respecting the 
plot and construction of works of this nature ; but the high impression 
we have received of this writer's powers, from a hasty perusal of his new 
production, induces us to offer a specimen of the style in which its 
separate scenes are executed. There are few things more beautiful in 
their way than the following picture—or rather the rapid succession of 
pictures—arising out of the first introduction of the heroine, Rosamond 
de Clifford, as one of a part of nuns and other young damsels who are 
discovered wandering, on a sweet May morning, among the bowers of 
Woodstock. 


“ Two of this untamed party had wandered together along the banks of the 
river, and one of them slipping off her pointed shoes, and crimson hose, threw 
them carelessly upon the grass, and extending her hand to her companion for 
safety, ventured to plant one of her white feet in the water. Thestream was, 
however, too cold, and she withdrew her foot, while a silvery shivering ran 
through her frame, and pervaded her delicate neck and shoulders (which were 
somewhat freely exposes), not unlike the sudden gust that for a moment stirs 
the white leaves of the willow, then all becomes again suddenly still. While 
she stood with her long tunic drawn aside, her white feet and ancles glancing 
through the green grass, and her beautiful head slightly bent forward, as if 
listening to the ripling and plashing of the river, she bore no bad resemblance 
to Diana, where that goddess is represented as if hesitating whether or not to 
enter the bath. She was, however, suddenly started from her reverie by the 
loud bellowing of a stag, which springing angrily from an adjoining covert, came 
with bowed head, and flaming eyes, which denoted mischief, in a direct line to 
where she stood. The damsel who held her hand, on discovering the danger, 
uttered a loud scream, and losing her hold, fled along the bank, without once 
deigning to look behind. Not so with the bare-footed beauty ; for while she 
half-averted her lovely head, to discover the cause of so sudden an alarm, she 
beheld the infuriated animal in the act of rushing upon her, and unconscious 
for the moment of the danger that lay before her, she suddenly bounded for- 
ward with outstretched arms, and in another moment was struggling with the 
headlong torrent. The noble stag also shared the same fate, but before he had 
been borne far by the stream, he breasted about and made for the shore. For- 
tunately at this moment a horseman chanced to issue from an opposite thicket, 
and throwing up the hawk which was perched upon his wrist, he instantly 
sprung from his saddle, and without hesitating a moment, at one bonnd threw 
himself from the bank into the river. Hitherto the maiden’s flowing drapery 
had kept her afloat, and had just become sufficiently saturated to draw her 
whole figure under water, as she was caught by the sinewy grasp of the horse- 
man. With one of his long masculine arms he bore the drooping and delicate 
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damsel along, and with the other dashed aside the rapid current, and in less 
time than we have been oceupied in the description, bore her safely ashore, and 
laid her down gently upon the sloping greensward. Meantime several horse- 
men, equipped for hawking, had reined in their steeds along the brow of the 
bank, and stood gazing in astonishment at the object before them. 

“ The scene had now become animated and picturesque to the highest degree, 
for several of the horsemen had dismounted, and stood in bent and musing atti- 
tudes, over the beautiful and senseless form, that lay outstretched on the sloping 
bank, The dogs, too, poked their sharp bright noses through wherever there was 
an opening, as if they also were interested in what was going forward ; and every 
now and then, some noble steed suddenly jerked up his graceful head, and 
scattered his white foam upon the greensward, while the bells that ornamented 
the bridle which was thrown carelessly over the rider's arm, jingled again with 
the motion. On the opposite banks stood the nuns and their companions, all 
crowded together like a herd of deer suddenly alarmed : some of them were 
wringing their hands, and shrieking, while others shouted across the water, and 
put so many interrogations in a breath, that their mingled voices produced 
such a variety of confused sounds, as reminded the hearer of the babbling of 
Babel. 

* But all these sounds were lost to the ear of the noble stranger, who had so 
bravely rescued the unfortunate damsel; and he knelt beside her, utterly un- 
conscious of those around him ; and never bestowinga thought on himself, al- 
though he was wet to the very skin. Sometimes he lifted up her head gently, 
and while a painful anxiety (mingled with such a look of tenderness as a mo- 
ther casts upon her dying child) overspread his fine features, he earnestly 
watched for the first sign of returning animation. And when the first feeble 
breathing came, so faint as only just to move one of the silken tresses which 
had fallen over her lips, a sudden joy broke over his face, and lighted up his 
large blue eyes with a tenderness that looked not unlike the first kindling of 
love. 

“ There she lay, unconscious of those charms which drew forth many a sigh 
from the breasts of the group which had gathered around her ; even the waves, 
as they went plashing by, seemed as if they made a struggle to bathe her white 
and beautiful feet, or were envious at the earth bearing so lovely a burden. 
The sun also had burst forth, and shed a golden lustre through the long green 
grass that fell around her head; giving a brightness to the upper part of her 
face, not unlike the glory surrounding a saint. Her sweet lips were now 
slightly apart, and the returning breath came over her white and pearly teeth, 
like the gentle air stealing through a row of lilies. Here and there, too, the 
white foam bells of the river had broken over, and encrusted her silken tresses ; 
as even they could not forbear kissing such lovely locks. Her fine arms also 
fell carelessly by her side, and as they rested upon the folds of her unbound and 
upper tunic, it required but a slight effort of fancy to conjure them into the 
resemblance of wings, and the whole figure into that of an angel, sleeping. 
Her thin delicate eyelids were closed over those bright orbs, and showed their 
purple and veiny lines, freaked and figured like the irregular tracery of flowers. 
Above them spanned her nobly arched and finely marked brows, just varying as 
much from the colour of her hair asa skilful painter would mark the faintest 
shadow, without perceptibly altering the tone. The horseman who still knelt 
beside her with clasped hands, and watched charm after charm return, seemed 
struck with porns. sand when her blue eyes unsealed their lids, as if he 
doubted whether such a vision of beauty could be mortal.” 


We must find room for another example of a totally different, but 
equally characteristic nature, connected with the extraordinary person- 
age who acts so striking a part in this narrative. The chief interest of 


the following picture, arises from its being strictly true in every feature 
of its costume. 


“ All Oxford had made holiday to witness the splendid procession of the Chan- 
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cellor, and hundreds were assembled at the end of the narrow street which led 
from the palace and opened into the high road. Treesand banks were crowded ; 
and many a one had assembled on the roofs of the ancient houses that they might 
witness the procession. The grave student mingled his voice with the ragged urchin, 
and the expounder of laws had stolen an hour from his books to gaze on the gay 
scene. The shouting drew near, and all eyes were anxiously turned in the di- 
rection from whence it came. 

“ Nearer drew the loud murmurs of the great multitude, which came upon the 
ear like the sounding sea, heard inland ; now near, then again remote,—swelling 
and falling with solemn variation. Ever and anon, ‘the silver snarling trumpets 
"gan to chide ;’ and the deep braying rang over valley and woodland, until it was 
lost along the distant river. By and by, the far-off clattering of steeds became 
audible, their hollow tramp sounding far around the firm-set earth, which seemed 
to vibrate beneath their measured tread. As the eager buzz drew nearer, the face- 
thronged walls seemed all astir with life ; tree and tower appeared in motion; the 
doorway of every hut was crowded with faces, and every foot of ground that 
showed an elevation, was speedily taken possession of. Here was seen a young 
Saxon mother, holding up her infant at arm’s length, that it might view the pro- 
cession, while the young slave crowed again with delight. There stood the surly 
Norman, with folded arms, lowering brow, and quivering lip, only wanting the 
signal of his leader to spring forth, and stab the ‘ proud upstart’ (as the Chancel- 
lor was called) to the heart. Further on were seen gray locks, and aged bow-bent 
figures ; men who had fought and struggled through the iron reign of Stephen, 
mingling with the dark ringlets of youth ; and rejoicing in their hearts that they 
had lived to see one of their own despised and conquered race elevated to the 
higiest trust in the kingdom. 

“‘ At length the procession wound in sight, and the assembled throng raised 
a loud shout which was caught up and echoed back by the distant crowd that were 
in waiting. . 

“‘ Foremost rode two hundred knights in suits of complete armour, which made 
the eye ache again under such a weight of splendour, for the summer sun shot 
down his brightest beams. Each knight carried his lance erect, and with battle- 
axe slung at the'saddle-bow, and their huge triangular shields suspended from their 
necks, showed that they were ready prepared for any sudden danger. Behind 
these rode several barons and nobles, all richly attired, who, however much they 
might envy the Chancellor in their hearts, found it to their interest to show a fair 
face before a man already possessing almost kingly power. 

Then came two hundred boys of various ages, six in arow, singing English 
war-songs, the chorus of which was— 


* Long, long may King Henry reign, 
And make old England free again.’ 


They were robed in white, and each had a garland of flowers around his head, 
some of them accompanied the chorus with the pipe and tabor. After them came 
several couples of beautiful stag-hounds, each couple attended by a youth. The 
hounds were of the choicest breeds, deep-chested, and strong of limb ; each had 
the letters B.C. marked on their haunches, signifying that they belonged to Becket, 
Chancellor: they moved along as gravely and orderly as if they were familiar 
with such scenes. Then followed a variety of other hounds, large slough-hounds, 
grayhounds, beagles, and every kind which could hunt the buck, doe, hare, fox, 
badger, otter, boar, goat, or other vermin, or beasts of chase.” 
. * . * * * 

“ Many an urchin whistled, and endeavoured to press forward to pat these 
beautiful animals, but they were repulsed by the attendants, who with their long 
whips drove them back. 

‘“* After these came the immense waggons, ladened with every species of 
luxury ; wines and ale, cider and mead, venison, sheep, whole beasts ready for 
dressing, bacon without weight, game of every description, pastries, pies, and all 
kinds of confectionery known. Others conveyed rich tents, which could be put 
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up on the shortest notice ; and which, when erected, formed his chapel, his cham- 
ber, his banqueting hall, kitchen, &c., each having its corresponding furniture.” 
. * . * 


“One of the wains contained no less than twenty-four changes of apparel for 
the Chancellor alone. Another was laden with plate, gold and silver vessels of 
costly workmanship, outdoing by far those which Henry himself possessed : an- 
other was laden with drink to distribute to the people of the different towns 
through which he passed, Each wagyon was drawn by five large black horses, 
and every driver had on a new frock, emblazoned in front with the large initials in 

old of B.C. 
. The wains were all roofed in like the ponderous stage waggons of the present 
day; beside each rode two armed knights with lance in rest; four archers also, 
with bows ready bent, marched in the rear of every waggon; and as if sucha 
guard was not sufficient, a grim bull-dog, of the true savage old English breed, 
was chained under each of the waggons. 

“ Behind these appeared a long train of sumpter-horses, each one heavily laden 
with the necessaries for the servants. Then came the squires of the knights and 
barons, some leading horses bearing shields, lances, and armour ; followed again 
by armourers, farriers, physicians, pages, conjurers, morris-dancers,—and women, 
whose tongues kept pace with the wanton glances of their eyes, as they now and 
then made their ambling palfreys curvette ; or with an air of pretty coquetry, 
pulled down their long tunics, as if they either wished to conceal, or draw the 
spectator’s attention to their showy scarlet hose. 

“ Behind this motley retinue came the falconers, with the hooded birds perched 
on richly ornamented frames, and walking in stately wise, that they might show 
to advantage their peaked beots, or the gaudy bandages with which their hose 
were decorated. 

“A long train of solemn monks and friars, abbots, and every order of the 
clergy came next, as if they brought divinity enough to supply the wants of such 
a —_ assembly, many of whom, from their looks, seemed to stand in need of 
spiritual comfort. 

“Great was the contrast between these big, burly, and holy men, and the gay 
knights ; the latter losing no opportunity of displaying their fine persons and 
good horsemanship, while the former seemed to sit as immovable in their saddles, 
as a huge pasty on a pewter platter. Most of these holy men had full cheeks, 
rosy visages, and portly paunches, which showed that however much they might 
preach up abstinence, they themselves were no strangers to the honey and the 
wine, and the fat of the land. Many of these venerable men carried a huge lea- 
thern bottle, which, lest it should cause them to Jean too much on one side while 
in the saddle, they had balanced by a ponderous venison pasty on the other : their 
missals, anthems, and holy books, were borne by the pack-horses. These were 
followed by Becket's cooks and cupbearers, 

“Then came the great magician himself, sumptuously apparelled, seated on a 
beautiful cream-coloured charger, that was covered with trappings of cloth of gold, 
and seemed to spurn the very carth on which he trod under his mighty burden. 
Beside the Great Chancellor, rode Edward Gryme, and then came a few of 
Becket's choicest friends. 

“ The procession was closed by a solemn array of armed knights riding four 
abreast, some with their shields ready slung on the arm, others with their huge 
cross-handled swords resting on their shoulders, or their lances partly poised, as 
if ready at the first whisper of danger.” 





THE GIFT# 


Tuts graceful and prettily got-up volume is the third of a series, of 
the Annual class, put forth by our transatlantic rivals, in imitation 
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of our numerous productions of the like florid nature; and it does 
credit to them in both the points of view in which its pretensions lie : 
its literature is at least as various, and as worthy of commendation, as 
that of most of those with which it has had to compete from our side of 
the water; and its pictorial claims are of corresponding merit and 
attraction. 

The Gift contains more than the usual variety in its literary depart- 
ment, both in prose and verse; the whole being the contributions of 
native pens. Those among them which will be best liked in this 
country, are the prose sketches which delineate the peculiarities of 
American life and manners. But those to which the most permanent 
value should be attached, in this ne as well as in America, are the 
poetical effusions,—the general tone and character of which prove that 
our transatlantic friends are quite on a par with ourselves in the general 
diffusion of poetic feeling and taste,—however they may as yet be defi- 
cient in those stars of the poetical firmament of which we can at present 
boast so splendid a galaxy. 





CASTLE MARTYR.* 


Turs ‘‘ Tale of Old Ireland” is ushered in by a lively but somewhat 
lengthy sketch of a meeting of ‘‘ the Kilburn Club,” who congregate 
(in imagination) at that most pleasant of suburban villages, and talk 
over every thing in the world, and something else besides ;—the result 
being (by a somewhat roundabout process, which is rather difficult to 
make out) the tale of ‘‘ Castle Martyr’”—such being the name of the 
Irish village (a sort of ‘* Auburn, loveliest village of the plain’) where 
the scene of the early events of the story are chiefly laid. The time 
of the tale precedes by some years the rebellion of 98—a stirring period 
for Ireland, and marked by events in private life as stirring and roman- 
tic as those which Jed to the subsequent outbreak. Among modern and 
recent times and countries there have been few, if any, better adapted 
to the purposes of the novelist than those chosen by the writer of 
“‘ Castle Martyr,” and he has availed himself of them to produce an 
amusing story, which is of a ‘‘ mingled yarn”—serious and humorous, 
and which presents a fair picture of the various grades of life and so- 
ciety with which it busies itself. The characters of the three sisters, 
who are the heroines, are carefully discriminated; the incidents are 
rapid and various; the scenes and conversations are pleasantly made 
out, and the whole (bating a little Irish egotism and extravagance—es- 
pecially in the introduction and the notes) forms a readable work of its 
class. 





* Castle Martyr: a Tale of Old Ireland, @ vols. 
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TRAVELS IN CIRCASSIA* 


Recent events have excited so strong an interest, both personal and 
political, towards the Asiatic countries on the Black Sea, and especi- 
ally towards Circassia, that we need make no excuse for directing 
public attention to a new and improved edition of Captain Spencer's 
excellent work on the latter country—a work which ought, at the pre- 
sent moment, to be read in every civilized country in Europe, but which, 
in England, it has become almost a duty to dear, if it be only for the 
light it throws upon the subtle designs of Russia in connexion with 
the interesting country and people to which it chiefly refers, The struggle 
which the united Circassian people are now making against the appa~ 
rently overwhelming force of Russia, has only been paralleled in mo- 
dern times by that of the Greeks against Turkey twenty years ago; 
and if properly understood and appreciated (as this work of Captain 
Spencer’s enables the reader to do), it would excite an equal degree of 
interest and sympathy. It is, however, as a book of travels, that Cap- 
tain Spencer's work will chiefly attract popular attention. This enter- 
prising traveller is, we believe, the first European who penetrated into 
the interior of Circassia, and made himself acquainted with the simple 
habits, and the, in many respects, noble character of these brave 
mountaineers; and the details of such an enterprise prove, as they 
might be expected to do, more fully fraught with a moral interest, and 
more adapted to excite and gratify curiosity, than all the tales of the 
romancers., It appears that Captain Spencer's first visit to Circassia 
was made under singularly fortunate circumstances, especially as relates 
to the insight it afforded him into the designs of Russia on that country, 
and the probable result of those designs. He accompanied Count 
Woronzow, at that time the governor of Southern Russia, in an expe- 
dition which he made, by order of the emperor, round the borders of 
the Black Sea. As the greatest possible éclat was given to this vice- 
regal ‘* progress,” and as the party included several Russian officials 
of high distinction, the information the author obtained, and the details 
which he gives of them, are full of interest. But that part of his 
work which will be read with the greatest curiosity, and which will best 
repay the perusal, is that relating to his second visit to Circassia, when 
he penetrated to the interior (in the disguise and under the character of 
a Frank Hakkim, or doctor), and was on a footing of the most frank 
and friendly hospitality with all classes of the natives, from the highest 
princes to the poorest of the peasantry. About one half only of these 
agreeable volumes is devoted to Circassia. The remainder, however, is 
almost equally full of interest. It comprises a steam voyage down the 
Danube, from Vienna to Pest; from thence to Constantinople—of 
which city we have many interesting details; the steam voyage round 
the coast of the Black Sea, as before alluded to; and a lengthened 
journey and residence ,in Krim Tartary. This new edition has been 
carefully revised ; it contains some new inatter, and is published at a 
reduced price, to meet the increased interest that exists as to the 
leading features of the work. 





* Travels in Circassia, By Captain Spencer. Second Edition, 
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NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Plays of Philip Massinger. Part I. The first part of an elegant and correct re- 
print of Massinger, from the text of Gifford, with his critical and explanatory notes, 
and the general critical remarks of Dr. Ireland, appended to each play. This new 
edition of one of the noblest of our old dramatists merits our highest commendation, 
and can scarcely fail to command an extensive share of public favour. One entire 
play of Massinger, and the greater part of a second, elegantly printed, and in all other 
respects fitted to adorn the first libraries in the land—yet the price, Ong Suituino ! 
The cheapness of the plebeian penny press, ‘combined with the elegance of the Aris- 
tocratic annuals. 

Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, Parts I., I1., 11I1.—Uniform with the above, by 
the same spirited publisher (Templeman, Regent-street), and at the same incredibly 
low price ; for such it must be deemed, considering that this work (like those of our 
elder dramatists), has hitherto been deemed one. which addresses itself less to the 
general reader than to persons of a cultivated and matured taste. But in fact, the 
chief merit of this mode of publication is, that it brings within the reach of all classes 
of readers, those works which perhaps nothing but their inaccessibility has hitherto 
confined to so few. We shall look with some curiosity to the success of these ad- 
mirable reprints, for a solution of the problem whether the great body of the Eng- 
lish people are not as capable of appreciating the wonders and the beauties of those 
bards who are among the best glories of their country, as the fortunate few to whom 
they have hitherto afforded delight. 

The Illustrated Shakspeare, Part I.—‘* Another, and another, and another!” There 
stop we in our admiring quotation—(for we would fain look in “ a glass that shows 
us many more” such cheering proofs of the happy turn which the growing taste for 
cheap literature has lately taken. There is no one among those proofs which de- 
serves higher praise, or more extensive encouragement than this ‘‘ Illustrated Shaks- 
peare,”’ judging at least by this first part—which contains an entire play (The Tempest), 
illustrated with twenty exquisite engravings, designed (by Mr. Kenny Meadows), 
with an original and deep feeling for their respective subjects, and capitally cut in 
wood, by Mr. Orrin Smith ;—the size, crown octavo, the typography, first-rate, and 
the price—Niverence ! “ The force of cheapness can no further go ;” and if the public 
taste does not meet the claim on its favour, by a corresponding patronage, let its 
caterers feed it for the future on no“ food more convenient for it,” than the two ex- 
tremes of penny magazines, and guinea annuals. 

Scenic Effects of Covent-garden Theatre, Nos. I.to 1V.—Though not falling strictly 
within our province, we cannot refrain from bestowing a word of well-merited com- 
mendation on these spirited illustrations of our dramatic literature. As the mere 
** recollections” of an extremely young artist, and his first essay towards public 
favour, we must regard them as extremely promising productions. But they are 
something more than harbingers of future excellence; they are in many instances 
excellent in themselves; and they will form perhaps the most pleasing and charac- 
teristic record that will remain to us of the too brief managerial career of the greatest 
actor of our day in Europe. Each part contains three separate “ Scenic Effects” 
from one of the novelties or revivals produced at Covent Garden during the present 
season. 1, The Tempest. 2. William Tell. 3, Richelieu. 4, The Lady of Lyons. The 
price of each part being One ee 

The Poetical Works of Shelley, Vol. 1V.—This volume concludes the reprint of 
Shelley’s poetical works. It is rich to overflowing in poetic eer” and would com: 
mand all acceptance and admiration in virtue of one poem alone—The Adonais, The 
brief notes connected with the death of Shelley are of intense interest. The publi- 
cation being now completed, we commend it to the attention of our readers, as among 
the most valuable reprints of the day. 

Alison’s History of Europe. Vol. VII,—This seventh volume of Mr. Alison’s ela- 
borate and valuable work, comprises a period of unexampled interest and importance. 
After taking a view of the state of British India, previous to and after the admini- 
stration of the Marquis Wellesley, and glancing at the early career of Wellington in 
that scene of his first glories, and cradle of his ‘after fame, it enters into a compre. 
hensive examination and estimate of the continental contest with Napoleon, from 
the commencement of the Austrian war in the spring of 1809, to the battles of 
Barrosa and Fuentes d’Onoro, and the fall of Almeida, in May, 1811. This work 
now verges towards a conclusion, without, in any degree, forfeiting that reputation 
which its early volumes have so justly obtained for it. 

Adrian: a Tale of Italy. By Henry Cook.—This is one of the many contributions 
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at the shrine of the muse, which are to be attributed to an admiration of her charms, 
rather than received as an evidence of any marked portion of her favour having been 
bestowed on their writers. Nevertheless, it is not without promise of future excel- 
lence, especially when it is noted that the writer bas not yet passed the limits which 
divide youth from manhood. The versification is smooth; the diction copious ; and 
the story interesting. 

The Coal Combination, By W.S. Northhouse, Esg. Although this pamphilet is a 
reprint of an article which had previously appeared in a periodical work, with the 
addition, however, of a large appendix of correspondence, &c., connected with the 
subject, that subject is of so much public interest and importance, that we cannot 
refuse to note the existence and value of the essay in its present form, and to recom- 
mend it to the earnest attention of our readers. Its statements speak for themselves, 
as to the unjust, injurious, and most impolitic tendency of the monopoly which it 
combats; and as the appendix contains the counter-statements of the chief coal- 
owners themselves, both sides of the question are fairly placed before the public. 

Notes on the Relations of British India, &c.—A pamphlet having for. its object to ad- 
vocate the policy of ‘‘ erecting and maintaining a united and vigorous government in 
Affghanistan,” with the view of effectually defeating the alleged designs of Russia 
(through the medium of Persia) on our possessions in India. 

Address, &¢. on the unsatisfactory State of the Court of Chancery. By G, Spencer, Esq. 
—This pamphlet includes a sketch of the present state of the Chancery Court; a 
glance at the various plans which are and have been proposed for its reform ; a com- 
parison of the merits and defects of those plans; and finally, some suggestions of the 
writer as to the desirableness of at once carrying Lord Lyndhurst’s ~—- into effect. 

The Rights of Animals, &c. By S. Burdett.—Another well-meant little treatise, 
having the same humane and just object in view, which has so long been pursued 
with partial success by the praiseworthy “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.” 

Idolatry.—An earnest appeal to the influential orders of English society, chiefly 
referring to the prevalence and the consequent mischiefs of Idolatry in our Indian 
possessions. 

A Popular Treatise on the Kidney. By George Gore.—This is a comprehensive, and 
will, doubtless, prove a useful treatise on that important organ of the human body, 
to which it is exclusively devoted. It commences with an abstract of all that has 
been written on the kidneys ; then proceeds to examine those organs in an anatomi- 
cal and physiological point of view ; and concludes with remarks on the diseases to 
which they are liable, their treatment, &c. Brief as our notice of works of this nature 
must necessarily be, we cannot dismiss the present one, without expressing our regret 
that the writer has thought it advisable and fitting to make such a work the medium of 
obtruding upon the world his peculiar religious opinions ;—a step which cannot fail 
to — from the utility of his work in one way, without adding to it in the 
other. 

The Book of Bon-accord.—This quaint title suggests any thing but the nature of the 
work at the head of which it stands. But they say a good horse cannot be of a bad 
colour: and on the same principle, we suppose a good book cannot have a bad title. 
And that the good folks of the good city of Aberdeen, will consider this a good book 
—there can be little doubt—since it is wholly and exclusively devoted to setting forth 
the merits and attractions of the said city—which it does with all the laborious re- 
search of a confirmed antiquary, and all the partiality of a life-long resident. More- 
over, though reaching to near four hundred pages, it does but half complete the 
design of its writer, who promises a'second volume on the same fertile topic. The 
work is illustrated by several neat engravings of the chief localities. 

Iniquities of the Opium Trade with China. By the Rev. A. S. Thelwall.—A most in- 
structive digest of the disgraceful and disgusting facts connected with a trade that 
is only second in iniquity, both as regards its details and its results, to the odious 
slave-trade itself. Well may the Chinese authorities look upon and treat us as “ bar- 
barians,” when they see us the sole agents in a strictly forbidden traffic, which has 
cost their nation millions of human lives, and an amount of suffering and degradation 
that no words can express, and no imagination reach. Great credit is due to the com- 

mittee of gentlemen connected with the India trade who have caused this exposure, 
which cannot fail to be a salutary one, if merely on the grounds of general commer- 
cial policy: for there can be no doubt that a large share of the odium and the ob- 
stacles which stand in the way of our intercourse with China, arises out of this 
scandalous traffic. This volume will be read with interest by all who resort to books 
with any view above and beyond the mere passing of an idle hour; but from all who 
are connected with our China trade, its details deserve the most earnest considera- 
tion ; and we recommend it to their attention accordingly. 













